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Foreword 
by Neal Keating 


Overture 


This is one of the great American books. It is probably the first 
American hybrid in a venerable line of outlaw literature: auto- 


biographical, picaresque writings about life, love and theft outside 


(yet alongside) the normal boundaries of legal systems and 


mercantile mora S. It is the first of its kind in the new world 


to throw off the pious cloak of earnest propriety and for once just 


laugh. It dges not just entertain: it transgresses, It would make old 
Ben Franklin blush. It would have George Washington reaching 
for his hemp pipe. It would cause Emily Dickinson a fit of giggles. 
In fact, the publication of this book caused quite a few Yankees to 
take up the torch and riot. It probably would have set D.H. 
Lawrence to dancing around in the study. 
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Sam Clemens should have seen a copy of this. If he didn't — 
and he probably did not — there is a bigger implication: the bawdy 
outlaw tale now set before you is part al phenom 
cultural horizon enamored of all things outside the law. Mark 
Twain was merely tapping into this horizon. This would then seem 
to say something about actions as well. If breaking the laws was 
something worth writing about, then it must have also been worth 
doing. The breaking of laws: that's what The Autobiography Of A 
Criminal is all about. 


We get so bored with these stories of righteous Apollonian 
heroes who bring light and lucid truth to our historical situations. 
Theirs is the nullifying task of selecting a pattern from the great 
whirling hubbub of interrelationships (Whorf's "kaleidoscope of 
experience"), as well the bundles of such hubbubs, and 
pronouncing it as representational and therefore true. In the end 
this just does not do. It is not enough. How do we select against 
selection? 


What we really lust after is the approbation of the cosmos, 
which is nothing other than a celebration of the whirling hubbub in 
its entire and chaotic complexity. We dream of closed circles while 

‘moving on a—wavy—lite—without end. Heroes justify clear 
\boundaries. ey defend them. The Autobiography Of A 
riminal frustrates these heroes because of its formal antinomal 


irreducibility: Tufts is sorry and he is not at all sorry. In the end the 

reader is left wondering how anyone could possibly be sorry for 

such a_gloriously "uncommonly _misspent_life" (Higginson 
y 1889:110). In the end, this book does not clarify: it problematizes. 


This irreducibility suggests something further: that this book is 
a literary form of breaking out of jail. Certainly there are many 
kinds of prisons. Not all of them are located in spatial dimensions. 


In this instance it is the jail of discursive rules. One of these 
ee 
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primary rules is that of repentance. In his lifetime, Tufts broke out 
of many jails. It is a central theme throughout. In his book he 


breaks out the traditional stru confessional criminal 


narratives. He breaks out of that very important legal function of 
filled. As a result he is free to "recite his crimes, and smugly 
describe his lechery without interference" (Pearson 1930:xvi). 


If the first illicit rule is to not get caught, then the second is to 
break out if you do. 


Hegemonic Impressions Of Crime 


Ask someone what comes to mind when they think of career 
criminals, i.e., outlaws, thieves, rogues, vagabonds and villains. 
Chances are the common impression is that of western cowboys 
and desperadoes from the nineteenth century, like Jesse James, or 
Billy the Kid. Then there are the pre-World War II gangsters, like 
Al Capone and Dutch Schultz. We generally do not have any idea 
of earlier outlaws, much less of the conditions giving rise to them. 
In the American dominant popular culture, it is as if there were 
none, with the exception of some swashbuckling pirates who now 


and then intrude with a welcome dream of unbridled liberty. 


In the other cultures that intersect this dominant popular 
culture, the view is different. For many American Indians, those 
colonial agents of expanding capitalism from the 16th century on, 
blessed by crown and cross, are known as criminals. 


Chances are that unless you are yourself one of the excluded 
(Indian or outlaw, of a strange or unknown gender or "race"), you 
do not view those earlier colonial days with any sort of clear 
picture of what shapes, if any, criminal transgression took on. 
When England settled the thirteen colonies it not only poured into 
them its overflowing populations; it also brought with them their 
cultural matrices and their legal, political and economic systems. 
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One such matrix was that of are refusal) Many people 


cared little or nothing about the Crown and its laws. The typical 
Sepforthen bomakehe oe eee 
-crimin ion, ft, cozening or military 
en Sore eee 
colonists brought with them. The hegemonic rhetoric of America 
generally denies the existence of stratified economic classes within 
its borders, but in fact the blueprint for such structures was 
included in the mental baggage of the first generation of English 
colonists. Henry Tufts was one of the sixth generation of colonists.” 
By that time, class structure had been fully realized in the material 
realm. So had its refusal. 


Browning and Gerassi (1980) suggest that criminal 
transgression in America — by dint of its pervasion — historically 
constitutes a sixth estate, after the first five: the ruling class, the 
poseurs (academics and politicians), the bourgeois (merchants), 
the media, and the trilateral commission (the secret government, 
Illuminati, etc.). Together, these six estates combined to drive what 
quickly became and continues to be, a world-system capitalist 
economy. 


Today, with over a million people locked up in prison in the 
USA, it cannot be denied that the sixth estate is a major industry. 
The legal system is immense, and for many of its lawyers and other 

Raker cacy | a source of great wealth. Processing transgression 
has become a central mode of production in the post-industrial era. 


With very few exceptions, this sixth estate has gone largely 
unnoticed. There are two overall explanations for this: It was — 
and still is — not an estate particularly interested in documenting 
itself; and it is the estate that negates the other five. 


Its disinterest in documentation stems from its gnti-statist_ 
foundation. Or, as Hegel puts it: "Only in a state cognizant of 
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Laws, can distinct transactions take place, accompanied by such a 
clear consciousness of them as supplies the ability and suggests the 
necessity of an enduring record" (Hegel 1956:61). The sixth estate 

2 cognizant of laws only to the degree that they cannot be 
transgressed with impunity (Tufts 1807:8). 


As the estate that negates the other five, criminal transgression 
is like the skeleton kept in the closet. No one in the other five 
estates wants to think too much about it. To do so would be 
ee an eee oir ee em tenia 
values of capitalism: property and rights. These values have rules. 
A criminal transgr I nry Tufts breaks these rules. 


One doesn't generally think of the late eighteenth century in 
New England as an epoch that spawned a lot of criminal 
transgression. This is the time when the only criminal is King 
George III and his overtaxing government. The pious colonists, 
like their Puritan forbears, are mostly just and eminently 
reasonable. Or so the hegemonic theme goes. Yet nothing could be 
further from reality. These were very bawdy times. Henry Tufts 
was a land pirate (Keating 1992). There were many such land 
pirates throughout the thirteen colonies. Many were like Henry, 
more or less operating on their own. Others formed gangs. Yet 
both operated within a loose network of illicit exchange that 
stretched from Maine to Florida. Compared with the legitimized 
network of exchange that encompassed Europe, Africa, the 
Caribbean and the colonies — and dealt in slavery and sugar 
(among other commodities) — the land-pirate network was a 


Csmali-seate— operation. Its historical importance is that it 
demystifies the origin of the USA. The structure of the USA was 


in a milieu of theft, counterfeit, coercion and piracy. This 


book is an index of that milieu. 


The narrator, Henry Tufts, lived an exceptional life in what 
must have been the strangest of times. He came into his prime 
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during the American Revolution. Rioting mobs of communal 

d pseudo-puritans and other vigilantes were the normal form of law 
enforcement. The countryside of New England was swirling in 
tents of religious revivals. The Indians were being rapidly 
dispossessed of their lands by speculators, governments and 
squatters. The mother country was fairly pouring people into the 
colonies. Many of them had been convicted of some crime or 
another. One estimate is that approximately 50,000 English 
convicts were shipped to the colonies during the eighteenth 
century as "His Majesty's seven-year passengers," i.e., indentured 
servants (Morris 1965:326). The English legal system at that time 
was severe and extensive. It did not take very much to receive the 

| death sentence. The option of being a slave for seven years must 
have appeared attractive to many. 


Crime: Doing and Writing 


Criminal transgression is first a practical, and then a literary 
activity that accompanies the historical development of world 
capitalism. At its~historic core it consists of unsanctioned 
responses to the pressures of capital, i.e., the material and 
ideological stratification of people's lives. The key word is 
unsanctioned. Two identical acts may nevertheless differ as to 
whether they are criminal. It all depends on the context of sanction: 
who is in the position of saying what is right and what is wrong. 
An eighteenth century English land speculator might kill an Indian 
to get her land. But were that same Indian to kill the Englishman to 
hold her land, there might be an entirely different opinion handed 
down by the local court. The same can be said of theft. There are 
some who will rob you with their smiles, some with guns and 
guile. Then there are those who will rob you with a fountain pen. 
While the former grouping generally inhabits the unsanctioned, the 
latter, while actually much more transgressive, is much less 
criminal, again, in the eyes of the law. "Great is the hand that holds 
dominion over/Man by a scribbled name" (Thomas 1957:71). 


Me 
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A Brief History Of Crime: England, 1500-1630 


Although there are to be found criminals wherever there are 
States, we are here concerned more with their development in 
England, since it is mainly with the English population that the 
northeast colonies were settled. Much of this population became 
transient and transgressive in the aftermath of the Plague. These 
people comprised the fledgling proletariat who would go on to 
build up England's empire, while at the same time ripping it off 
whenever possible. It seems reasonable to locate the beginning of 
modern crime in the emergence of this transient proletariat. The 
violation of property starts with the practice of property ownership. 
What is property? Property is theft (Proudhon 1969:124). 


England emerged from the Bubonic Plague, which swept away 
one-third to one-half of the entire population of Europe 1348- 
1351, to a new economic scenario. Because of the massive die-off, 
the ruling classes experienced a severe labor shortage. Away went 
the communal practices of land tenure. Here came the sheep, that 
had "become so great devowerers and so wylde, that they eate up, 
and swallow downe the very men them selfes. They consume, 
destroye, and devoure whole fieldes, howses, and cities" (More 
1516:32-33). For the ruling classes it became more profitable to 
graze sheep in enclosed pastured land rather than maintaining a 
labor-intensive agrarian system. So they fenced off the lands that 
had been in cultivation. The peasants were ejected from their 
homes. As a result, many dispossessed villeins became drifting 
villains (Vinogradoff 1892:159). In this case, etymology accurately 
reflects historical development — and thereby hangs a tale. 


By 1500, England, like the res of western Europe, had 
demographically recovered from th¢ epidemic. It had ample 
resources and relationships to build up a class of landless laborers 
for an emergent world economy (Wallerstein 1974:117-118). 
Confluent with this emergence was the\sixth estate. These were the 
vagabond peasants, ejected from the commons, and who were 
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clever enough to grasp the advantages of evading work (Black 
1987). Of these there developed two types: the sturdy rural beggar 
and the slick urban conny-catcher. Over two hundred years later, 
we find the sturdy rural beggar in New England. His name is 
Henry Tufts. Three hundred years later we see sturdy rural beggars 
hanging out with Huckleberry Finn. In the twentieth century (now 
four hundred years later) there continued to be sturdy rural beggars 
about, like Jack Black and Boxcar Bertha. 


One stream that fed into this emergent sixth estate was that of 
the feudal retainers, who in peacetime (1485-1550) became 
something of a feudal marauding group. Their lords would protect 
them from any retribution for stealing or killing, etc. In return these 
retainers worked for little or no wages. A statute was made in 1495 
"against retainers who committed riots and depredations" 
(Aydelotte 1913:15), and then escaped to their master's estate (the 
first estate). 


The breakup of the monasteries also contributed to the rise of 
vagabondage. King Henry VIII, who defied the pope by declaring 
himself head of the church of England, also seized the extensive 
landholdings that the Catholic church possessed. The monasteries 
were at that time a significant charity for many dispossessed 
people. This charity was not taken up by the king. It simply ceased 
to be. This too favored the taking up of the road. 


Another unanswered question (maybe it's not a question at all) 
is the degree to which gypsy culture interacted with English 
peasant culture in the development of vagabondage. Gypsies were 
certainly a part of the human panorama in Elizabethan England. So 
was their culture. Some aspects of that culture — its tricks, many 
of its dances, begging tactics and canting language — became 
pronounced in the doings of the sturdy rural beggars and the urban 
conny-catchers. There appears to have been some syncretism that 
took place. On the other hand, there is not a total immersion of the 
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one into the other. In addressing this point of otherness, Dekker 
was moved to say in 1608: "Looke what difference there is 
betweene a ciuell cittizen of Dublin and a wild Irish Kerne, so 
much difference is there betweene one of these counterfeit 
Egiptians and a true English Begger" (Aydelotte 1913:19). 


What are then generally called social conditions — the 
economic, political and cultural relations that obtain through a 
complex hegemonic web of power and chance — are clearly 
recognizable as resulting in the transformation of a huge 
percentage of the population into vagabonds. For many, it was a 
better alternative than paying money-rents and selling their labor 
for wages. As Aydelotte puts it, "The problem that confronted 
these poor homeless rogues was how to get a living without land 
and, if possible, without labour" (21). In 1569, there were arrested 
some 13,000 "rogues and masterless men" (4). 


Whoever said there is no honor among thieves obviously never 
was one. One of the components that accounts for the tenacity of 
the sixth estate is the infrastructure of mutual understanding; it 
was common to the Elizabethan vagabonds. It coheres in the 
Revolutionary era Land Pirates as well, and continues into the 
twentieth century in hobo culture and urban ghetto culture. This 
infrastructure rests on anarchic egoism: the mutual recognition that 
each seeks to enrich his or her life, regardless of the limitations set 
by consensus reality or conventional wisdom. Thieves, recognizing 
this desire in each other, thereby know each other. They are not 
strangers. They can share a language (and maybe a bottle or two) 
if not an existential trajectory. An account of the twenty-four 
orders or ranks of vagabonding survives from 1566. It is a good 
example of the "canting" language common to the sixth estate 
(Harmon 1566): 


RUFFLERS: sturdy vagabonds who begged from the strong and 
robbed the weak. 
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J UPRIGHT MEN: vagabonds who were strong enough to be chiefs 
or magistrates among their fellows. 


HOOKERS OR ANGLERS: thieves who stole clothing and other 
light articles by pulling them through an open window with a 
hooked stick. 

ROGUES: ordinary vagabonds, weaker than the Upright Men. 

WILD ROGUES: rogues born on the road, of vagabond parents. 

PRIGGERS OF PRANCERS: horse thieves. 


PALLIARDS: beggars who excited compassion by means of 
artificial sores made by binding some corrosive to the flesh. 


FRATERS: sham proctors, who pretended to be begging for 
hospitals and lazar houses. 


ABRAHAM MEN: pretended mad men. 


WHIP-JACKS: vagabonds who pretended to be shipwrecked 
sailors. 


COUNTERFEIT CRANKS: beggars pretending the falling 
sickness. 


DOMMERERS: sham deaf mutes. 


TINKARS AND PEDLARS: who ordinarily used their trades as a 
cloak for thieving. 


FARCKMEN: makers of false licenses. 


PATRICOES: Hedge-priests. 
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DEMANDERS FOR GLIMMER: men or women begging for 
pretended losses by fire. 


BAWDY BASKETS: female pedlars. 

AUTEM MORTS: women who had been married in church. 
WALKING MORTS: unmarried prostitutes. 

DOXIES: female companions of common Rogues. 

DELLS: young girls not yet "broken in" by the Upright Men. 
KYNCHIN MORTS: female children. 

KYNCHIN COES: male children. 


A Comparison of this with Henry Tufts' "Nomenclature of the 
Flash Language" (pg.237) reveals some continuity. The word for 
child is shared. Coe goes to Cove. Prancer goes to Prad. 


“Cozening" was the general practice of both sturdy rural beggar 


and urban conny-catcher. ee a mi 
_and getting money from it. If begging was the rural strategy for 
cozening, conny-catching was the urban complement. A conny is a 
bird — a gull. The cozeners would fleece the gulls. Typical gulls 
included the dandy poseurs about town. The best hunting season / 
was when the court was meeting. This was the Elizabethan 


equivalent of a migratory flock: "...hundreds of countrymen came 
to London, with purses well stocked with money" (Aydelotte 


1913:84). Apparently they were quite susceptible to many varieties 
of cons, intrigues and other deceptions. 


Conny-catching, which started out as a term that referred 
specifically to deceptive card games (e.g., 3-card monte), became 
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the common referent for all kinds of fradulent shams, including 
some with dice, bowls, blackmail in relation to prostitution, horse- 
stealing, pocket-picking and shop-lifting. 


One of the reasons we can speak of this at all is because of a 
subcultura ition of writing about begging and conny-catchin 

ese beggar S an -Catching pamphlets were couched 
in terms of repentance and admonition, but the contents were 
essentially how-to books — how to scam, how to grift, and how to 
fleece the gull. Many of them include a lexicon of their cant. They 
were very popular in Elizabethan England (Kinney 1973). 


A Brief History Of Crime: America 


The Autobiography Of A Criminal attests to the robust 
presence of a "drifting element of the lawless and 
reprobate"(Schouler 1906:78) in that generation of colonists who 
came of age around the American Revolution. This was the sixth 
generation. 


The first generation were the Puritans. Contrary to hegemonic 
belief, they did not come over to escape religious persecution. 
Actually, they were treated with leniency by the church of 
England, which they had declared themselves separate from. And 
they were not overly mocked by their more conformist neighbors in 
Scrooby. Rather they had come over to escape the contamination 
of their sinful neighbors (sturdy beggars and vagabonds no doubt) 
and the wicked church (Ansley 1942:1395). They were searching 
for purity. They were to never find it. They continued to find 
violators and transgressors. Drunk puritans, fornicating puritans, 

eta puritans, dissident puritans: they were all there at Plymouth 
colony, and they had to be punished. Poor Teague Ocrimi, 
whipped and displayed on the gallows with a rope around his neck, 
all for buggering a cow (B&G:20). Most of the eee | 
criminal transgressions were those of a moral nature: becoming 
intoxicated and doing whatever came naturally. The law then was 
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the law of Moses. This was not the law of property (meum et 
tuum). Sin, not theft, is the basis of Mosaic law. Because women 
have been portrayed in the bible as the source of evil desire, they 
especially suffered under the law of Moses. Nowhere is this so 
dramatically demonstrated as it was in Salem, Massachusetts in the 
year 1692, when nineteen people — mostly women — were 
executed as witches. As an ideological structure, however, Mosaic 
law would eventually shatter on the rapidly expanding economic 
network that caught up with the puritans before the first generation 
had died. The Puritan ethic would remain, but not Puritan law. 


Many women reacted to these moral codes by taking up the life 
of a land pirate. A few, like Mary Read and Anne Bonny, realized 
their desire for freedom as Pirates proper, on the high seas. 


Pirates 


These were like Monarchist retainers. They were technically 
under the protection of the Crown, while practically they did what 
they wanted. And what they wanted to do was plunder. However, 
in the course of doing so, they developed networks that had little to 
do with the Monarchy. Browning and Gerassi explain that 
"Contrary to the high-minded description of most colonial 
historians, the buccaneers were hardly groveling bands of vicious 
depraved men. Within their own ranks the standard of behavior 
tended to be both democratic and egalitarian" (pp.55). They lasted 
for some hundred years or more. Their climax came after England's 
two successive war campaigns: King William's War (1688-1697) 
against the French and Queen Anne's War (1702-1713) against the 
Spanish and the French. 


As for Mary Read and Anne Bonney, it is said that when they 
were finally apprehended in October of 1720, they zealously held 
their ground, fighting off the King's army barebreasted with swords 
flashing, while their fellow male pirates fell back below deck. The 
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word on the beautiful Mary Read — when convicted and 

sentenced to death — is that "As to hanging, she thought it no 

great hardship, for, were it not for that, every cowardly fellow 

would turn Pyrate and so infest the Seas, that Men of Courage 

must Starve" (B&G:59-60). Women like her have yet to have their 
l history written. 


Other strategies applied by eighteenth century women land 
pirates included prostitution, burglary and all sorts of 
bamboozling. Perhaps the most famous of these women was a 
contemporary of Henry Tufts, Sarah Wilson. Ms. Wilson was born 
and raised in England, choosing to remove to the new world only 
after she had been sentenced to death for stealing a jewel from her 
mistress, the queen's maid of honor. She arrived in Maryland, in 
1771, as a felon — one of the fifty-thousand. Her intelligence is 
indicated by the fact of her rapid escape from her new master. She 
then re-emerged in the south, passing herself off as "Princess 
Susanna Carolina Matilda — the queen's lesser known sister" 
(B&G:91). Her form of new-world conny-catching was to impress 
gullible rich men with her royal status, and then eventually fleece 
them. She got caught, however, and the last that is known of her is 
her second boatride to a prison plantation in Maryland 
(Blumenthal 1962:19). 


There is a general trend in colonial New England from 1700 on: 
crime goes up in parallel proportion to the rising population of the 
colonies, and the growing economic network that thrived on the 
triangle of world commerce (Africa to the Americas to Europe to 

ae etc.). The Quakers rise in economic prominence as expert 
and unscrupulous merchants. So too do their illicit ideas begin to 
spread. The Quaker way did not follow the law of Moses. The law 
Back in Cromwell's England, another 
contemporary, Abeizer Coppe, is delivering his "Fiery Flying 
Rolis" (Cohn 1970:287-330, Black & Parfrey 1989:22-26). "You 
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are God," he is telling the others. God is not in the Church or some 
doctrine, etc. Coppe is more vehement and immodest than the 
Quakers. He is willing to go too far. But essentially his message is 
the same as the Quakers: that of the individual. In the case of the 
Quakers, they are not particularly interested in any vow of poverty. 
Coppe, on the other hand, could care less about accumulating 
wealth. His advice to the rich: "howl, howl, ye nobles, howl 

onourable, howl ye rich men for the miseries that are coming 


upon you." 


Studies of crime in the first part of the eighteenth century reveal 
that, in a comparison between Surrey and Sussex counties in 
England on the one hand, and Boston on the other, both violent 
crime and property crime occurred with a greater frequency in 
Boston. Indeed, the homicide rate in England dropped between the 
years 1694-1724. Meanwhile in Boston it steadily grew. However, 
property crimes increased at a much faster rate. This rate of growth 
would continue through the century, punctuated by the 
Revolutions (both industrial and American) which would only 
make these rates skyrocket further (Ferdinand 1983:395). 


“There were also in those final days of British Rule well- 
organized intercolonial gangs who moved from town to town, 
colony to colony" (B&G:78). Henry Tufts has some truck with 
these gangs. The ease of mobility with which he enjoys his 
picaresque adventure is made possible by the prevalence of such 
gangs and activities. 


In addition to smuggling and theft, another common land pirate 
technique was counterfeiting. Gilbert Belcher, a silversmith and 
counterfeiter, reportedly bragged in 1764: "No gain afforded me so 
much pleasure as that which I acquired through elicit means" 
(B&G:78). A newspaper article from 1768 asserts that at least five- 
hundred counterfeiters were operating throughout the colonies at 
that time. They were "usually artisans and craftsmen: weavers, 
carpenters, tailors, bakers, teachers, even merchants, doctors and 
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deacons... By 1776, several hundred thousand pounds in phony 
money had been printed" (B&G:78). Henry Tufts passed more than 
a few pounds of it around. 


Tom Bell was a precursor to Henry Tufts. He was active from 
1743-1754. Indeed, his resume strongly resembles Henry's: 
"Confidence man, impersonator, robber, petty thief, horse thief, 
forger, counterfeiter, bully boy, stool pigeon, mariner, soldier, 
surveyor" (B&G:77). Henry was all of that except for "stool 
pigeon." And he was more: bigamist, deserter, minister, doctor, 
father and pharmacopolist. By 1749 (when Henry was one year 
old), the Charlestown court declared that Tom Bell was "an old 
offender, who has been as great an instrument of fraud, oppression 
and injustice as has been known, perhaps, in any age of the world" 
(B&G:77). For such a bad man, it is odd to note that after he 
escaped from jail and the gallows, he spent the remainder of his 
life as a schoolteacher. Like Henry he never repented. But unlike 
Henry, he never inscribed his own legend. 


Genealogy 


Henry Tufts, born in 1748, was twenty-eight years old when 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. By then he was of the 
fourth generation of Tufts born on North American soil. His is one 
of those old rare families to have maintained a continuity in their 
kinship lineages. There are today fourteenth-generation Tufts who 
know it. A certain family pride has maintained itself through the 
centuries. In mapping the genealogy of his family in 1963, Jay 
Tufts was prompted to gush about the prosperity of the family: 

-"The Tufts family, while not too much in the limelight, have many 
forefathers to remember, many who fought in the revolution, and 
later wars, also helped build this country into a wonderful nation. 
Many of our Tufts Boys and Girls have been outstanding 
Educators, Proffesional [sic] men and women, Bankers, Business 
and Executives, Patriots, Pioneers, Musicians, Statesmen... Those 
pioneers were generally men and women in the prime of 
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manhood's and womanhood's strength, and with vigorous blows 
leveled the virgin forests and brought under cultivation a virgin 
soil, the fruits of which furnished abundant sustenance for all" 
(Tufts 1963: preface). 


Poor old Henry has no place in this righteous epic. He was 
enlisted in the Revolutionary army, but it does not appear that he 
ever fought in it. He deserted several times. So did his brother, 
Eliphalet (Fitts 1912:275). In 1888, Higginson suggested a 
comparison between Henry Tufts' autobiography and George “i 
Washington's correspondence would reveal much about the 
everyday realities of the Revolution. Such a comparison has finally 
been done (Keating 1992). It reveals an enormous gap in 
understanding between the dominant land-owning class (who led 
the Revolution) and the people that had little or no land or 
autonomy. It was the latter who comprised the bulk of the 
Revolutionary soldiers. These people, that Washington called 
Quincy Adams referred to as rabble — they had very different_ 
priorities and intentions. Many cared little for the great cause of 
the revolution. A more common concern was with the easy money 
to be had for <{wo-month enlistment Henry shared these kinds of 
concerns as well as concerns for what forms of theft he would be 
able to apply as a soldier. 


His great-great grandfather was Peter Tufts, who came over to 
Massachusetts from England in October, 1638. His house still 
stands in Boston today, a museum of sorts. Peter Tufts was a very 
successful land owner. He is considered to be one of the early New 
England Brahmins. Tufts University was built on a portion of a ‘ 
two-hundred acre tract of land that Peter Tufts bought in 1646 
(Tufts 1963:11). 


While little is known of Henry's great-grandfather (Peter's first 
son, also named Peter) other than that he worked for his father 
most of his life and was some sort of sea captain, Henry's 
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grandfather was a Harvard graduate — class of 1701. The 
Reverend Thomas Tufts taught at Haverhill and Charlestown, and 
was also the minister of Medford. 


But after that, it seems that the elite status slipped out of 
Henry's destiny. The Reverend's fourth and last son was Henry's 
father (also named Henry). Probably what happened was that 
because Henry Sr. was the last child, he received the least amount 
of wealth from his family. The common practice for colonial 
inheritance was that of primogeniture: bequeathing most, if not all, 
wealth and property to the first son. Please note that in the opening 
of his autobiography, Henry is not only unaware of his Brahmin 
blood, he thinks his grandfather was born in England. It is quite 

(ikey-thet Henrys Tater made a toad break with the family 
whether by custom or by choice. At any rate Henry Sr. was not a 
wealthy landowner, nor was he a Harvard graduate. He was a tailor 
with a small plot of land. 


Henry Jr. was also the youngest son. He suffered the same fate 


as his father. He was the second generation to be dispossessed by 


irth 


History Of The Autobiography Of A Criminal 


This Book was burned. When the first edition came out in 
1807, it was titled A Narrative of the Life, Adventures, Travels and 
Sufferings of Henry Tufts, Now Residing at Lemington, in the 
District of Maine. In Substance as Compiled from his own Mouth. 
It quickly developed a combustible reputation, then disappeared 

{ into the folklore of New England. The publisher had his printshop 
torched by a mob of outraged colonists, while the family of the 
author for many generations tried to keep this story in the closet. 
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Nevertheless a second edition was published one hundred and 
twenty-three years later (ed. by Pearson 1930). So far as is known, 
this publisher did not have his printshop destroyed as a result. 


This is a reprint of that second edition. It is one of those rarest 
of documents: those that come from people without history. 
ne eee ee Oy 


This book was burned several times. But the first time was 
December 26, 1810. A letter from someone in Dover was sent to 
and published by the Portsmouth Oracle on the morning after. It 
contained an account of "Fire... in a large building owned by 
Samuel Bragg, Jr. printer... began in the bindery on the lower floor, 
the upper story of which was... a printing office and bookstore... 
the remainder of the ground floor tenanted by...shopkeeper and... a 
morocco shoemaker. The bindery... was full of books... not a single 
article was saved..." (Wadleigh 1913:197-198). Was it arson? The 


letter is strangely silent on this. v 3 n 2p 


Pearson claims "New Hampshire promptly shut dow wf 
the printing office which issued this book was burned!.."(Pearson 
1930:xi). This claim was reiterated in 1974 (Day 1974:190). 
Perhaps Dr. Carter's explanation is the most sensible: "Bragg was 
entirely sincere in the thought that printing this story and 
emphasizing the punishment Henry had to endure for his wrong- 


doing, would be a public service in showing that crime does not 
ay. nspeople thought otherwise... Failing to dissuade ( 


Bragg from printing more books, a mob burned the printery and its 
contents"(TKA 1976 II(3):39). 


As the "leading printer of Dover" (TKA 1976 II(3):39), Sam 
Bragg also owned a newspaper, The Phoenix. This also went up in 
the flames. There are two differing reports about Bragg's 
acquisition of this paper. The first has him buying it from his 
father (also named Sam Bragg) and changing its title several times 
(Moore 1886:457). The second reports that Bragg's brother-in-law 
sold the paper to him. This brother-in-law, Eliphalet Ladd, had 
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also experienced the mob's torch. Almost ten years prior to Bragg’s 
demise (January 14,1792), Ladd's office was reduced to ashes 
under equally ambiguous circumstances (Moore 1886:521). 


Henry Tufts had some first-hand experience with mobs. They 
never burned down his house, but they did run him out of town 
‘l several times. They also threatened to hang him. For Henry, the 
mob was just an informal police force, certainly as damnable as 
their legitimized formal counterparts. He would have no doubt 
agreed that "Spirit is a science Mobocracy doesn't know" (Wright 
1949). 


The question of why Bragg published this book at all is also of 
interest. Bragg published only pious works (Keating 1992). Before 
publishing Henry Tufts' autobiography, Bragg's publishing record 
included Divine Hymns; A View of the Science of Life; The New 
Testament; Two Mites, Cast into the Offering of God; Constitution 
& Laws of the State of New Hampshire. After publishing Tuft's 
autobiography, he went on to publish An Essay on the Spirit & 
Influence of the Reformation, and The Scholars Guide to 
Arithmetic. Out of a total booklist of eighteen titles in ten years, 
Tuft's autobiography stands alone as the oddball. Maybe Bragg 
really did think he was performing a public service, and was 
proving that crime doesn't pay, but if that were so, he must have 
not read it. It didn't take the townspeople of Dover very long to see 
that there was something very different about this confession of 
sin, something very wrong. is so disruptive about it is that he 


2ets-away-with his sin. That's not what was supposed to happen. 
Se ee ee 
Literary History 
Criminal narratives, like the laws they talk about breaking, have 
a historical context. e cultural forms that bespeak 
marginality, exile and outcast status. They are the real-life 
counterparts of what is usually called "rogue literature" (Chandler 
1907). They are part of a tradition, a code under duress that tends 
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to address relationships of power. Criminal narratives are codes of 
power. Historically, they accompany the ideology of conquest: 
Starting in Spain with La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, developing 
in England into beggar-books, conny-catching pamphlets, and 
folklore such as the legend of Robin Hood; and imported to the 
new world as recanting confessions of deviance — ideological 
devices of control popular amongst the clergy. While these forms 
have assumed different shapes and functions in response to 
historic developments, there is a thematic continuity to all of them. 
It consists of their antithetical correspondence to hegemonic 
power. The criminal narrative is always juxtaposed with what is 
just_and proper. As long as it functions like a warning — an 
( example of what happens to those who deviate from the norm — it 
is controlled by these hegemonic powers. Even today, or especially 
today, these forms are applied as regulative warnings. Cop movies 
are some of today's criminal narratives. Look at any of the 
thousands of cop movies that have been made in the last three 
decades. Virtually all of them reinforce the basic idea that 
deviance from the law will meet with punishment. When is the last 

time you saw someone get away with committing a crime? a. 

ig betet 

The reason for these warnings is not so much to prevent people 
from engaging in lawless activity and desire, as it is to mask the 

fact that there is so much of it going on. 


However, historical circumstances can result in crimina J 
narratives that are not only unrepentant, but downright celebratory. 
The Autobiography Of A Criminal is of this latter type. 


Daniel Williams proposes a three-stage arrangement for early 
American criminal narratives. The first stage appears around 1680- 
1740. We can call this the Puritan stage. In this stage, the criminal 
narrative is not so different from a typical confession extracted by 
a Spanish Inquisitor. These early narratives were actual death-bed 
confessions, written up by Puritan ministers and signed by the 
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° In the writing of these confessions the ministers were 
able to substantially embellish the narratives to the point where the 
criminals themselves were obscured by the grander theme of "the 
condemned sinner confronting the certainty of death and the awful 
uncertainty of divine justice." This grander theme had much more 


clout in the Pulpit. The criminal merely rovided a locus where 
"the traditional Christian ; ; é 


nd redemption" could be reinforced yet another way. 


The second stage (mid 1700s) is marked by increased 
individuation of the criminal, increased secular functions, 
sensationalism and realism. It is something of a transition period. 


The third stage (1780-???) is marked by a challenge to "the 
doctrine of inevitable judgement." The tendencies towards 
individuation, secular significance and freedom grow markedly. It 
is at this stage that a few narratives appear where the criminal gets 
away with it. Of these, Tufts' is probably the best. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, "freedom, including personal freedom, took on 
greater meaning. Self-determination, self-reliance, and _self- 
were celebrated. Defiance of authori came pervasive, 
almost institutionalized illiams 1984:3-20). 


The last of these three stages correlates with the last stage of 

James Deetz's three-stage schema for tracing an epistemic shift in 
New England, in which the dominant ideology changed from a 

a orporat€ communalismNo that df individuatio&In Williams’ case 
the data aré narratives. In Deetz's the data are ceramic sherds, 
gravestone carving styles, and architectural styles (most notably 

the Georgian style of housebuildin (Deetz 1977). Both 
concluded that in this third stage, the age of reason\arrived on 


American shores. Order_and control replaced random_wildness. 


This, of course, is good for business. The individual emerges and 
se re, and thu ived) natura 
controls as predestination. However, another Puritan staple, the 


work ethic, was more successful in surviving this shift. It worked 
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as well — or better — in mercantile systems as it did in pious 
agricultural colonies. 


About Lies And Truth 


Writing in 1892, Mary P. Thompson was moved to say that 
"Within the writer's recollection it was common, by way of 
expressing superlative wickedness, to say, ‘as big a liar (or thief, 
etc., etc., as the case might be) as old Hen Turf.’ The bucolic 
imagination of this region could take no farther flight in the line of 
total depravity... But some people have a taste for nastiness, as the 
Zulus have for Ubomi — that is, for carrion with worms in it, a 
Ubominable mess indeed, as Henry Tufts narrative is said to be" 
(Thompson 1892:257). 


The Autobiography Of A Criminal is divided up into three 
books. The first covers Tufts' growth and development, and his 
days with the western Abenaki Indians (Day 1974). The second 
embraces his experiences during the American Revolution. The 
third centers around his close call with state execution. Keating 
(1992) raised some questions about Henry Tufts' supplying the 
Indians with rum, and took Higginson (1889) up on his suggestion 
that a comparison of Henry's Revolutionary days with George 
Washington's correspondence might shed some light on the 
discipline problems encountered by the general. The third book 
has been to some degree refuted. After Henry finishes "Gadding 
‘About Quack Like,” his story of both the crime he committed, and 
the subsequent judgement leveled against him, is now known to be 
false on several points. It is one of the oddities of this book, so 

iven to bragging of breaking the law, that in one of the few 
Williams has written that "Henry Tufts, in reality, was not 
condemned for stealing six silver spoons; he was condemned for 
being a notorious thief who for the past twenty years had broken 
into hundreds of shops and houses from Maine to Virginia and 
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who had already spent time in more than a dozen jails throughout 
New England" (Williams 1984:5). Or, in the words of the court, 
Henry was condemned for "not having the fear of God in his eyes 

hs being moved and seduced by the instigation of the Devil..." 
Pearson 1930:350). 


In addition, his death sentence was commuted on July 17, 1793 
— to life imprisonment (a then new penal technique installed by 


| the fledgling republic). Of course he escaped. But this means that 
ee 


"The sexton digging the grave, the three-thousand spectators 
gathering at the scaffold, and the distraught schoolmistress 
informing Tufts his coffin and grave awaited him... are all fictions" 
(Williams 1984:5). 


This only problematizes The Autobiography Of A Criminal 
further. Henry Tufts' favorite scheme was lying. In his life, he lied 


to almost everyone he associated with. In his autobiography he lies 


about_repenting and being a patriot. And now we know he lied 
about the climatic event. Yet somehow, through all these Ties, he 


n i er truthful about America. It is by no 
means clear whether he knows this or not. The American 
Revolution and what came after are historically couched in some 
rather large and extremely effective lies. The Autobiography Of A 
Criminal, for all its imperfections and lies, pulls back this larger 
fabric of hegemonic deception, and shows us Americans what we 
really are made of. As Samuel Johnson replied, "Sir, they are_a race 


_of convicts" (Boswell 1934-1950; II:302). 
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Chapter One 


Of Poor But Honest Parents 


Nor birth nor parentage, or mean, or great, 
Confers protection from the stroke of fate. 


efore proceeding with my own journal, it may be 
requisite to premise, for the sake of those personally 
acquainted with me, the little I know of my Q 
ancestors, beginning with my grandfather, Thomas Tufts; for 
further than him my researches have never ascended. He was born, 
as I have been told, in Devonshire, in England; but whether he 
descended from honorable or mean parentage is the least of my 
concern, nor can I give any account. Certain, however, it is, he was 
a worthy and pious man; but not relishing his situation in England, 
he early availed of a transatlantic passage, bid farewell to his 
native shore, and emigrated to Boston in New England; his 
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circumstances, however, I imagine, were not greatly advanced by 
the removal. 


As nature had endowed him with a literary propensity, he now 
soon commenced, under the auspices of a few friends, an academi- 
cal course of study, finishing his education at the university of 
Cambridge; whence he was dismissed with the honors of a bache- 
lor's degree. In process of time he became an ordained minister in 
Boston, and continued in his vocation, as a preacher of the gospel 
in that town, till the time of his decease, which happened in the 
year 1725; leaving a good report behind, and a name free from 
reproach.* 


Besides other issue, he left a sop,named Henry, whom, under 
providence, I acknowledge as 6 ae 

As my grandfather's condition in life was by no means affluent, 
the chief he had been able to do for his son Henry, my father, was 
to place him an apprentice to one Witcher, a tailor, living in 
Boston. This man he faithfully served till twenty-one years of age, 
when, becoming his own master, he tarried not long at Boston, but 
removed to Newmarket, in New Hampshire, where he married a 
woman, whose maiden name was Wedgwood. In the course of two 
or three years, he left Newmarket, and resided at Lee, an adjacent 
town, where finding himself more eligibly situated, he gave over 
the thoughts of further removal, and was shortly in a condition to 
purchase a small farm, by help of which, and his trade, as a tailor, 
he acquired no disreputable livelihood. 


* Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue mentions two of the name Thomas 
Tufts. The B.A. of 1701, who died 1733, seems the candidate for the 
honor of being grandfather of Henry Tufts. - E.P. 


A few obvious misprints, in the original text, have been corrected. For 
the most part, the spelling, punctuation, etc., of the first edition has been 
followed. - E.P. 


& 
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He died in the seventy-sixth year of his age, two years subse- 
quent to the death of my mother, and the eenionyet of a good 
conscience, (I make no doubt) followed them both 


summary comprises such particulars respecting my pedigree, as I 
judge of sufficient consequence to be here inserted; I add, there- 
fore, no more, but hasten to the recital of my own story. 


I, was born at Newmarket, in the State of New Hampshire, on the 
24th day of June, A. D. 1748. My infantile years exhibited none of 
those characteristic marks of a depraved disposition, which were 

a fully developed in my riper manhood. Seeing therefore the _ 


following account is little other than a detail of the crimes I have 
committed, and of the Trands-and-imposttions | have practiced 
ek game a eal 

Happy, doubtless I might have considered myself, had the whole 
term of my past existence been spent in equal innocency with the 
first fourteen years of it; for then, in all probability, I had never 
experienced those rugged trials, or those bitter sufferings, which 
have since checkered my unpleasant journey through life. But 


lasting happiness was not in store for me, but ills in succession, 
sufficient to embitter by far the greater number of my days. 


When I was about the age just mentioned the bent of my genius 
began to display itself; since at such an early stage, I exhibited 
numerous indications of that natural propensity to theft, for which 
I was so distinguished in after periods, that my name became 


proverbial. 


My first efforts of this nature, were confined to the pilfering of 
apples, pears, cucumbers, and other fruits of the earth, indiscrimi- 
nately, in which species of depredation I sometimes showed 
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greater ingenuity, than was commonly to be met with in so juvenile 
a practitioner. After a while, growing more bold and hardened in 
the ways of misdoing, my thefts were of a different description and 
greater magnitude; as a specimen of which the following may here 
suffice in lieu of more examples. 


Being at a neighbor's house, one day, I chanced to espy, in the 
hands of the mistress, a paper money bill, which was deposited 
anon in the corner of her cupboard, as a place of imagined security. 
The enticing appearance of the bill, and the beautiful pictures and 
flourishes that adorned it, had fixed my attention and captivated 
my childish fancy. I had eee mt the value of such money 
was equal to the like sum in silver: Enough this, to make me covet 
the treasure, and lay some little stratagem for its attainment. I did 
so; and was successful in its removal, unnoticed by the family. 
Soon, however, the woman missed her bill, when calling to mind, 
that none else had been present, she placed her suspicions upon 
me. To know the certainty of the matter, and recover her property, 
if possible, she repairs straightway to my father's dwelling, who 
being informed of particulars, had the culprit forthcoming with a 
vengeance. At first I stiffly disclaimed all knowledge of the fact, 
but my accusers being strenuous, and myself unable to repel their 
arguments, I was brought, at last, to confess the fault, and restore 

\ the bill to its rightful owner. 


At the unlucky termination of this my first coup d'essay, at 
genuine theft, my feelings were not a little mortified, since the 
untoward affair was soon blazed abroad, and brought me to open 
disgrace. Even my playmates, as well as others, at every little miff, 
would cast it full in my teeth. The former petty robberies, which I 
had committed, occasionally, upon the nuts, apples, or fruits of the 
neighboring farmers, had been passed over as a trick of youth, and 
as matters of trivial import, in comparison of this. But my last 
scandalous offense was construed to announce a vicious and 
depraved disposition, which, might ripen into an aptitude for the 
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Observations of this sort I could hear resounding from different 
quarters, and was thereupon led into a series of reflections, upon 
the subject of theft and its consequences. My reveries were 
directed, however, to unprofitable objects, for instead of contem- 
plating aright upon the doctrines of meum and tuum, as of age to 
have done in some measure; instead of considering the sanctity of 
individual property; weighing the vile and mercenary nature of my 
transgressions, or guarding against a further repetition of them, my! 


mind was principally employed in adjusting the degrees of 
impunity, which might, or might not attend, the commission of 


such deeds in future. 
iat Ll 


Ideas of this kind were my frequent concomitants; and such is 
the prevalency of habit, that it naturally begets a mental alliance in 
its favor; an inclination in the human breast to cherish familiar 
objects, whether their complexion be virtuous or vicious, beautiful 
or deformed. The above remarks were applicable to myself at this 
period, for the longer I digested the above subjects, the_more I 


became attached to favorite irregularities, and_more_strongly 
a ineIG provide wieane for their gratif fo provide means for their gratification. Such being my 
case I gave into the indulgence_of corrupt appetites, and 
COMINERSSd-o-GEGEC GF fiiching such small arfiéles, as chance 
flung in my way. Success and safety generally attended those 
clandestine enterprises, as I had learned already the necessity of 


caution, and used to secrete each article till it might be disposed of 
to proper advantage. 


One affair took place about this time, which I recollect the more 
especially, as the tumult it made in the neighborhood, was a 
fruitful source of uneasiness to my feelings. Happening to pass, 
one day, through an adjacent field, in the season of reaping grain, I 
casually came across a sickle; the opportunity was inviting, and the 
temptation too strong for resistance. I took it; but having no 
immediate use for utensils of this stamp, concealed it, for the 
present, in a thick cluster of bushes. The owner, who had a 
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suspicious temper of his own, soon wanting a sickle, and thinking 
me, of course the transgressor, came in a furious rage to my father's 
habitation, and charged me with the theft. I denied the accusation 
with assurance, insomuch that the old gentleman, after broaching 
many invectives, and chafing himself to no purpose, was obliged 
to forego the bootless pursuit, and submit, though against his 
grain, to my escaping with impunity. After the round of a year I 
reclaimed the sickle, and converted it to my own emolument....\ 


Se-4, 
bey 
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Chapter Two 
Early In Sin 


To my new optics novel scenes arise, 
And furnish copious matter for surprise. 


hen I was about sixteen years of age an occurrence 
happened, which well might have ended my days, and so 

~ have prevented the further career, both of my follies and 
sufferings on this sublunary stage. While returning home one 
Sunday, from meeting, I chanced to be overtaken by an impetuous 
thunderstorm. No house being near, I ran, with several others, for 
shelter, under a tall spreading pine, situate by the wayside, on a 
Mr. Neal's land. The violence of the tempest soon increased, and 
the low hung clouds, surcharged with the watery element, poured 
down their torrents of rain, and emitted, in quick succession, 
horrid flashes of lightning, accompanied with loud peals of thun- 
der. By and by, a sudden flash, falling with terrific glare, struck the 
tree under which we were standing, and split it into myriads of 
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pieces. A wooden tempest of splinters, which in fact darkened the 
air, flew off from the tree, as its center, in every direction, and 
overspread the earth at considerable distance. With consternation 
and surprise we saw the lightning running in streams upon the 


drenched ground. All were greatly dismayed at the severity of the 
( shock;- but as good fortune, or 00) provider youl have it, 
none of us received the least corporal injury from the explosion. 
Much about this time I went down into a deep, old well, for the 
purpose of cleaning it out; there tarrying full three hours, and, 
having completed the task, I ascended, and, horrible to relate! had 
freed myself from the dismal cavity scarcely a minute, when the 
loose rocks suddenly gave way, and, with a mighty crash, filled the 
whole void in an instant. At this astonishing spectacle my hair 
stood on end, a ame ain gaol 
being buried in the ruins. Thus is man obnoxious ever to the stroKe 
of fate! thus is he liable to many latent, impending dangers, which 
human prudence can neither foresee nor prevent!!! 


A while after the happening of these accidents, which made 

\: 2 seepage 2 cat: oon! I laid a scheme, in 
\ concert with two other young y Own standing to steal 
some bread and cheese, and at the same time, to rob a cucumber 
yard, owned by one Stevens, a steady old farmer. My two accom- 
plices, not being versant in exploits of this kind, were both ex- 
tremely timid and doubtful, as to the issue of the enterprise, and, 
when the case came really in hand, one of them declined entering 
the yard at all, by reason it was contiguous to the mansion of the 
proprietor. To induce our dispensing with his farther attendance, 
he offered to procure the bread and cheese, as he said he could 
take those articles from his own father's house. On condition of his 

so doing, we agreed to excuse him, and he set out for home 

. . accordingly. In the meantime the other youngster and myself (it 
being now late in the evening) ventured into the yard and stripped 
the vines of as many cucumbers as we could well carry away. We 
all three met again, the same evening, at a preconcerted place of 


~~ 
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rendezvous, when, to our transport, it appeared that our pusillani- 
mous companion had made shift to acquire half a loaf of bread, 
and a large cheese weighing fourteen pounds. We all sat down in 
order to commence a pleasing repast; but the thought struck my 
fancy, that I should much rather have the whole plunder to myself, 
than to share it in partnerships with my associates. No sooner did 
the idea enter my imagination, than slyly I took up a small pebble, 
threw it at one of my messmates, and with it hit him on the back. 
He was much started at the stroke, as not knowing from what 
quarter it proceeded; while I also pretending to be panic-struck, 
jumped up, exclaiming, with affected surprise, "they are coming in 
pursuit of us." We all instantly took to our heels, myself in a 
different route from the other two, but they sped only a small 
distance; wherefore lest they should find out the mistake, and 
return, I counterfeited a variety of strange voices; at the hearing of 
which the young novices were so sadly frighted, that they 
scampered away home as fast as their legs would carry them, 
adventuring no more back for the night. In a few minutes I re- 
turned to the cheese and cucumbers, and conveyed the whole away 
to a place of better security. The next day, meeting with the two 
young chaps, I told them, that, in trying to escape the night before, 
I had been unluckily overtaken by old Stevens, who found also and 
took possession of our booty, and besides threatened me so harshly 
that I was obliged to promise him three days work to compromise 
the affair. The young lads readily swallowed this fictitious account, 
and were very well pleased that I had escaped so easily. Soon after 
they paid me a day's work apiece, as their due share of the common 


penalty... 


I would it were possible to pursue this history without repeating, 
so frequently, the pronoun I; when th iece is the 


relator also, egotisms are unavoidable. I must ther eak 
indulgence in that behalf. \ ; 
= 
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Chapter Three 
A Thief Of Virtue 


All the world's a stage 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man, in his time plays many parts. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ut now that the revolving wheel of time had rolled away 
twenty-one years of my existence, and admonished me, 

that I was, at length, my own man, and no longer subject to 
the mandates and authority of my parents, in the manner I had 
heretofore been, I began to think it high time to think of providing 
for myself. To this end I made application to my father desiring 
him to bestow on me some part of his property, as an encourage- 
ment to industry, and towards my obtaining a comfortable subsis- 
tence in the world, in proportion as he had done by my elder 
brother. My father, for some time, evaded all direct answers to my 


~~ 
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requests, while I continued both solicitations and complaints. After 
he had been sufficiently teased (as perhaps he thought) with my 
importunities, he finally rejected my suit, declaring it his intention, 
that his eldest son should possess the whole of his estate, which, 
might be worth (as I supposed) one thousand dollars. 


ee eee 
which had long been the ground of my only dependence, I grew 
ee eee d, not well knowing what steps to pursue. 
e reflection that I had pretty diligently served my father during 
minority, (the whole term of which had been applied to the busi- 
ness of husbandry) and that my labor had contributed in a great 
“ measure to the support of the family, was constantly present to my 
indignant view. I considered, also, that little or no time h 


llowed me to obtain knowledge, so that my education had been 


ously, by means of my own industry. My mind being continually 
agitated with considerations of this sort, I was induced to believe 
myself entitled to some share of my father's estate, and thought I 


was injured by his ill-timed parsimony. Whereupon I determined at_ 
all events to seek redress, and t er, 
ifumable to persuade him to do me justice: accordingly, though 


with diminished hopes of success, I made one trial more, to obtain 
his paternal assistance; but his ideas upon the subject 
corresponding in no shape with my own, he remained inflexible, to 
my remonstrances and deaf to every entreaty. Irritated at his 
obstinacy and my own ill treatment, I resolved, without more 
hesitation, to appropriate to my use some portion of his personal 
property, as a partial indemnification for the labor and toil I had 
Vexpeniat in his service. 


[it is written (as ‘tis said) in the Hebrew annals, that the man | 
who gave his son, neither property, education nor trade, brough | 
him up to be a thie{\The truth of this was verified in me, for after 
ruminating a while in order to concert the most eligible method, in 
which to be even with my sire, I at last concluded (as the outset 
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and beginning of what I had further in view) to take his horse; that 
being the most convenient article of his domestic inventory, and 
best suited to the dispatch, that seemed needful in my novel 
undertaking. Accordingly, at a convenient season, under pretense 
of riding but a few miles, I made my flight with the horse to 
Chester, in Hampshire, where I sold him for about thirty dollars, in 
ready money. 


Never till now had I been in possession of so considerable a 
sum. It appeared, in my enraptured view, as a plentiful fund, and 
sure earnest of future riches and prosperity. Already was I as much 
swollen in imagination, as though I had been proprietor of the 
mines of Potofi or Peru, and enjoyed imaginary happiness, in long 
perspective, as my indubitable destiny. With such sanguine hopes 
of success I now commenced those first peregrinations, which for- 

Nasa afterwards compelled me to continue for many a painful year. 


Leaving Chester, I strolled from place to place, defraying 
itinerary expenses, in part by occasional labor, though principally 
with the contents of my purse. This mode of life continued for 
nearly two months. But mark the sequel of the present adventures; 
although on leaving home I had seriously resolved to return no 
more, at least for a long while, yet now finding my pecuniary 
avails to be daily diminishing, and myself unable to glide through 
the world in silver slippers, as the warmth of fancy had portrayed 
in such glowing colors; and withal being too fickle and capricious 
to continue in the same mind long at a time, I began to repent that I 
had forsaken my paternal residence at all, and wished most 
ardently to return thither. But the effects of my father's displeasure 
I dreaded with peculiar awe; and blamed the folly, that had pro- 
duced the present evils. Meantime the money, which, at first, I had 
contemplated with so much delight, continuing to dwindle, till 
scarce a moiety of its original sum remained; my dreams of happi- 
ness became wholly dispelled, and my expectations of felicity laid 
in the dust. In_a word I found I had made a wrong estimate of 


human life, and resolved (however fearfully) to return home, li 


~ 
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the paaitigal son, and apologize for my misconduct in the best 
ma Pconld, hoping to pacify parent, by paying him what 


money I had left, and which I thought might pretty we 
compensate for the loss of his horse. 
_—_—— 


With these views I set off on foot for Lee, and arrived thither in 
the course of a few days. When I approached the much dreaded 
presence of my father he appeared sorely displeased, and repri- 
manded me sharply for eloping with his horse, desiring to know 
where I had bestowed him. I replied, that I had sold him in Ches- 
ter, and taking out the money I had left, presented it most respect 
fully, expressing, at the same time, great sorrow and contrition for 
all past offenses. He took the money, but complained that his horse 
was worth much more, and rebuked me sharply for my past bad 
conduct, which he predicted would bring me to the gallows in the 
end, if I persisted in such pernicious practices. But my father's 
displeasure subsided by degrees, and I continued to reside with 
him as formerly. 


267 

Awhile after our reconciliation, I repaired to Nottingham, a 
neighboring town, with intention to reside there for a season. In 
this place I contracted som¢ acquaintance with a young woman, 
named Sally Hall. As dasciviousness>I have every reason to 
suppose was an original ingredient in my composition, I made love 
5 this dammsol-and continued The Courtship, with ardor for a time; 
but at last her pregnancy was the result of our frequent intimacy. 


She gave me to understand her situation, and e: 
ing the transgression by marriage. This however I had 


no intention of doing. At present I was averse from all thoughts of 
matrimonial alliance, especially so with the young woman in 
question, of whose virtue and accomplishments I had not the most 
exalted opinion. Neyertheles®) gave her flattering encouragement, 
_that, I would in due season comply with her wishes, only our 
connection must be kept secret, ‘till things should be arranged to 
our liking. In this she fully acquiesced — my discourse as the 
sugar plum was pleasing to the credulous miss, and inasmuch, as 
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her reliance was strong on my assurances, she remained 
confidently easy for several months. But after that, as I neglected 
the accustomed visits, she became fully convinced of my duplicity 
and intention to deceive her, and, being at this crisis, urged on by 
her friends, she went and entered a complaint before Esq. Butler, a 
neighboring magistrate, whose warrant for my arrestation was 
committed to one Dearborn, a constable, with directions to see me 
forthcoming with all speed. 


This man dealt so craftily in the business, that, one day, he 
caught me by surprise, as I was walking in a bye crossway, without 
suspicion of his or any other person's being near. I was carried 
before Esquire Butler, and requested to find sureties for my 
personal appearance at the next Court of General Sessions of the 
peace, which then took cognizance of such matters. To be handled 
in this compulsatory manner was to me, at that early period of life, 
in entire novelty, for which reason I was greatly intimidated, not 
knowing in what way the affair would terminate. But as my propi- 
tious stars ordained, I was at this juncture, pretty well furnished 


with cash, and, by a judici istribution o ollars to one 


v man, three to another, and_so on, made a number of fast and able 
friends. who promised to stick by and see the matter through. They 
fulfilled articles to a tittle, for, through their management, the girl 
was brought to settle for ten dollars, receiving which, she signed 
the back of the warrant satisfied, giving me a receipt too in full of 
all further demands. 


this lucky escape from the noose, which had been spread for 


me so ingeniously, | felt completely happy, but at the precise 
moment of finishing the business with Sally, I received a fresh 
alarm, by the sudden appearance of a man named Peter Folsom, 
who, it seems, had procured a warrant against me for stealing his 
saddlebags. He had heard of my being in the custody of Dearborn, 
and thought this an opportune season for my apprehension, 
wherefore he came, with sundry adjutants, to execute that purpose. 
However, by the help of my newmade friends, who, by the bye, 
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were well paid for their trouble, I received some intimation of his 
designs. They advised me to make a private escape, if feasible, but 
if this failed, they were to knock down all, who should oppose my 
retreat. Having gained assurance of their utmost exertions at the 
moment necessity should call, I sallied out of doors with intent to 
gain the woods, well knowing, when once there, I could baffle 
pursuit undoubtedly. But this attempt was frustrated in the bud, for 
unluckily I was seized by the adverse party within a few paces of 
the house. Still I manfully resisted their efforts, ‘till, my confeder- 
ates issuing forth, the rencountre became general, and was 
continued with undaunted heroism on both sides. Victory however 
remained no long time dubitable ere she declared herself 
decisively in our favor. We succeeded in knocking down several of 
our opponents, and clearing my way from them all, I marched off 
triumphantly to the nearest thickets, where I lay concealed until 
evening. I then made the best of my way to Lee, 


at the curious issue of those perplexing affairs. 


I was now free it is true, from the apprehension of a jail, on my 
forsaken mistress's account, yet not so from the effects of our 
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acquaintance, for the above fascinating amour had made _a_deep 
impression on_my fancy, and rendered me more unstable t 

before. Being once initiated into the mysteries of the Cyprian 
Goddess, a natural warmth of temperament enrolled the name of 
Tufts among the number of her votaries ever afterwards. In fine my 


inclination always fervid, but now fired with new incentives,  ,~&« 
impelled me, more strongly than formerly, to sacrifice at the shrine’ (ae 


of Venus, nor could I resist the impulses of so bewitching a deity. ute 
It was, rather, my coat of arms to pursue what was pleasing in my a 2 | 
own eyes, for to the rigid graces of self-denial 1 was quite a - 
stranger. From this period, therefore, I waxed more industrious in 

the pursuit of amorous adventures, and might, perhaps in this 

course of the narrative, boast of success in achievements of that 

kind, did it either become my intended gravity, or were it consis- 

tent with that taciturnity, which the delicacy of the fair sex has a 

right to impose. Disliking therefore all ambition of the foregoing 

cast, I mean not to plume myself on rehearsal of conquests in the 

fields of love, but, on the reverse, to abbreviate the detail of my ju- 

venile exploits, so far, at least, as to repress the names of my 

female favorites, whose connections with me are not already 
notorious. 


I now continued to reside with my parents, for a considerable 
space, and assisted them, as usual, in the management of their 
farm. Having met with such miserable success in the transfer of 
my father's horse, I thought, contrary to former intentions, it would 
be the best policy to drop all ideas of seeking redress by stealth, in 
the hope he would one day relent and do me justice. In the interim 
I engaged in a variety of amours with sundry females, to whom I 
paid my addresses alternately, as best suited with my inclination or 
convenience. Nevertheless, when about twenty-two years of age, 
those temporary connections were all dissolved by an occurrence, 
which then took place, and which finally terminated in my junction 
in marriage with the object of my fondest vows. The maiden name 
of the young woman, who thus engrossed my affections and 
captivated my heart, was Lydia Bickford. She lived in Durham, a 
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few miles distant from the place of my nativity. In one of my 
rambling excursions to which I was invincibly prone, I happened 
to meet with her in company, and was so highly charmed with her 
person and conversation, that I ardently coveted a more intimate 
acquaintance with so amiable an object. As her beauty in my 
partial views, appeared unrivaled — so, for other women, surely, I 
had never conceived such peculiar fancy. Unable to resist the 
fervency of passion, I made her repeated visits, and had the 
happiness of a favorable reception. At the end of a few months I 
married and moved her home to the town of Lee. 


If there be a propriety in denominating any portion of my adult 
life happy, the first summer of it subsequent to my marriage, is 
more especially entitled to that appellation, since with my pleasing 
wife, for whom I had a sincere affection, I lived in the utmost 
harmony and love. I met with no disturbance from abroad to allay 
the happiness I enjoyed at home, and seemed to have forgotten all 


former follies and vagrances. My vices lay listless and dormant, as. 
though they had lost primeval energy, and were fast progressing, 
towards oblivion, while each succeeding day wore a more serene 
“aspect, and glided away in tranquillity and peace. In supplying the 


wants of my little family I took real delight, and my endeavors 
were not altogether successless. 


[Had those halcyon scenes continued but a few more years, 
while in the ardor of youth, and forming, as I then was, habits for 
life, the seeds of vice inherent in my constitution, might have been 
stifled, perhaps, and overcome, so that I might never have perpe- 
trated the crimes of which I am chargeable, or have passed through 
the dismal tragedies, that have since occupied the greater portion 
of my days. 


But this tranquil period was not designed for long continuance; 
for, in truth, six months, from my marriage, had scarcely elapsed, 
ere an untoward affair took place, which involved me in greater 
difficulties and disquietudes than ever; the bare recollection of 
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those broils is yet productive of painful emotions, and excites my 
indignation against the unjust author of them. The particulars shall 
be recounted briefly. I had a neighbor by the name of James 
Burleigh, a respectable farmer and man of account. Somehow or 
other, about the time I mention, he lost two bushels of rye from his 
garret; being well acquainted with my conduct from childhood, 
particularly so, with the manner in which I had taken my father's 
horse, his suspicions alighted upon me, so he had no hesitation in 
reporting that I had stolen his rye, for which it was reasonable I 
should make restitution. He came and charged me with the fact 
and threatened prosecution, in case of my refusal to make amends. 
I essayed to exculpate myself, by pleading ignorance of the matter 
in question; but he discredited my assertions, went post haste and 
procured a warrant, by which I was arrested and carried before 
George Frost, Esq., who making some inquiry into the business, 
and finding the proof insufficient for conviction, intimated to 
Burleigh (as I have reason to believe) something to that amount, 
for the latter, by not having the warrant returned in form, stopped 
all further proceedings and permitted my return home. But the 
complainant Burleigh, unsatisfied with this termination of the 
process, the writ was altered, as I supposed, or a new one procured, 
by virtue of which I was again taken into custody, and haled before 
Walter Bryant, jun. Esq., and there examined sufficiently. How- 
ever, this magistrate, finding no color of proof to my disadvantage, 
censured Burleigh's whole management, and thereupon discharged 
me without pay. 


And now seriously I affirm, that I know nothing of the rye 

i above mentioned, nor do I believe it ever went, unless with the 
privity of Burleigh’s own family. I have been informed, that he laid 
himself open to an action, for this false and causeless accusation, 
and had I then known as much law, as I have since been obliged to 


learn, I should, positively, or his impru- 
enc folly. 


nd f0 
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This transaction of Burleigh's, I have ever i y 
and beginning of the many mischiefs and misfortunes, which, with 


ew intermissiong, have constantly attended me since t iod.... 


On the whgle, I had no alternative but to remain at home, the 
butt of indigpity and reviling, or else to leave family and friends, 
and seek a yetreat in some distant quarter, where I should be an 
entire stranger. The latter was my determination. 
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Chapter Four 
Thieves Fall Out 


On a sudden open fly, with impetuous recoil, 
And jarring found, the infernal doors and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. MILTON. 


my wife and tender child to the mercy of an unfeeling 
world, and perhaps forever, as I saw no probability of 
returning soon, exceeds all power of description. Suppressing, 
however, to the utmost, my feelings, on the distressful occasion, I 
bade adieu to my little family, and shaped my course eastwardly. 


resolved to forsake Lee, but the reluctance with which I left 
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Here in quest of refreshment I chanced to call into a certain 
house, in which I found a man by the name of James Dennis, by 
nation a Hibernian. With this man I entered into discourse, and 
was anon much pleased with his vivacity and the manner of his 
conversation. In the formation of our minds there was something 
congenial, I believe, which, like loadstone and steel, attracted each 
other. To him I made known as much of my situation and circum- 
stances, as I thought prudent to disclose, informing him, that my 
present intention was to hire out as a day laborer. He acquainted 
me that he had already done the same, with the proprietor of the 
present house, and that his employer wished to engage another 
hand. To me this intelligence was grateful; we went both together 
to the gentleman who, he said wanted to hire. I offered my 
services, and the conditions being agreed on, I went to work with 
Dennis the next day; our employment being husbandry and the 
clearing of new land. 


Myself and fellow laborer soon contracted a very familiar 
acquaintance, nature had endowed him with convertible powers, 
and for me he had imbibed no small predilection. He had observed 
me, however, to be frequently thoughtful, or in a brown study as it 
were, and was solicitous to know the occasion. As he had gained 
my esteem as well as confidence, I recapitulated my misfortunes 
and the cause of the dejection, which, he said, was so visible in my 
countenance. He smiled at the rehearsal and seemed to make light 
of my mishaps, avering them to be merely ideal in comparison 
with the evils, that had fallen to his share. My uneasiness he 
imputed to youth and inexperience; nevertheless, with much 
fraternal tenderness, he endeavored to cheer my spirits with the 
hope of better days in embryo. This confabulation ended with a 
detail of some particulars of his own life, which I thought truly 


surprising. 


A few days after the above, hearing me complain of inability to 
support self and family in the manner I desired, he started as from 
a reverie, and said, if I would be led by his counsels, he would put 
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me in a way to acquire some considerable property. I requested an 
explanation, so he went on to say, that he knew of a store in Saco, 
(Mr. Pickard's of Ipswich) with every avenue to which he was 
perfectly acquainted, and out of which we might take goods to any 
amount whatever. The goods might be carried, without danger of 
discovery, into the country and be disposed of for ready money. 
This he observed would be a more expeditious method to acquire 
the desiderata, than was the dull employment to which we then 
submitted. In short, the scheme he had laid down far surpassed 
anything of the kind, which had ever entered my imagination. 
Being no adept in the art of appropriating to myself, in a genteel 
,manner, the property of others, I was suspicious of ill conse- 
quences, and therefore made objections, not only as to the feasibil- 
ity of his plan, but to the danger of detection in its execution. But 
my demurs were all overruled by his engaging to be accountable 
for our success ultimately, in case of my submission to his particu- 
lar management. As I had no contemptible opinion of the man's 
capacity, I consented without more ado, and thereon, collecting my 
arrear of wages, accompanied him forthwith to Saco, the compact 
part of which lay only seven miles distant. Dennis was very 
confident of success, and strove to encourage his drooping 
companion, but, to confess the truth, the fear of detection was a 
prevailing ingredient with me, pending the whole voyage. 


We reached the village of Saco a little before nightfall, and 
entered a shop to procure the means of exhilarating our spirits, and 
of fitting us for the arduous enterprise. As the moments seemed 
precious we resolved on effecting our business that very evening. 
Wherefore, after tippling till near bedtime, we sallied forth, and 
drew near the store in question, concealing ourselves by the 
wayside, so as to observe all that passed. In this posture we waited 
till all was still, and the people in bed and asleep, as we presumed. 
Then we set forward, and coming up to the store, carefully recon- 
noitered every avenue. We were at some loss about matters, so 
withdrew to a small distance to hold consultation in what shape to 
commence the attack. My Irish friend began by observing that one 
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end of the shop had been fitted up for a wash house, and he rather 
supposed this the most vulnerable quarter. In short, we agreed to 
make a first essay on the wash house door. To this end Dennis led 
the van, while I, staggered at the magnitude of the attempt, fol- 
lowed with trepidation. 


On examination we found the door less strongly fastened, than 
we had imagined, for means were readily devised to force it open 
without disturbance. Instantly we entered the wash room, and 
waited a few minutes, in a listening attitude, to catch the smallest 
echo, that might float through the air; but no sounds vibrated on 
the ear; a profound silence prevailed, as the general pulse of life 
stood still. 


It being tolerably dark we ventured, at length, to light a candle, 
which, by groping about, we found near the fireplace. The only ob- 
struction that now remained, was the door communicating with the 
store room. This entrance we found to be fast locked, but Dennis 
drew out his knife and cut the hinges. This was not difficult, 
seeing they were made only of leather. Every impediment being 
thus removed, Dennis directed me to leave the house, and watch 
by the side of the outer door, while he should explore the premises; 
and since he knew me to be unversed, at that time, in the flash 
tongue, he desired me to preserve silence, and knock only against 
the door in case of alarm. I took post accordingly; meanwhile my 
file leader went into the store and proceeded with prosperity and 
dispatch. He found, however, but little money, for which reason it 
was needful to take the greater hold of other articles. Finally, he 
packed together two large bundles, consisting of English goods, 
and a few other commodities, to the value of about two hundred 
dollars, and brought them forth to the outer door. This whole 
business was completed in about thirty minutes, by which time we 


were ready for departure. But here I would just give a small piece 
cautionary advice to shopkeepers in general: it is, to leave but 
little cash in such stores, as are remote from their dwelling houses, 


since the loss of goods possibly be sustained with less 
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inconveniency, than that of ready money, which is an article to be 
spared not altogether so well. 


With the booty we made our way through the compact part of 
the town, and then (veering) traveled westwardly six or eight 
miles, highly elated indeed with our fortunate acquisition. But now 
we arrived at the house of one Richard Dutton, an old acquain- 
tance of Dennis's, where we proposed to make a stand, and deposit 
our booty for the present. We acquainted Dutton and wife with the 
manner in which we had acquired the articles, they engaging to 
secrete them effectually, and befriend us. After devoting ourselves 
to rest and refreshment, during the residue of the night and greater 
part of the next day, and regaling upon good cheer and agreeable 
drink, till we became as merry as so many Greeks, Dennis and 
Dutton, a little before the close of day, went out with a few trinkets 
to dispose of them for cash and such necessaries as our present 
inclination demanded. In transacting this business they took it into 
their heads, that, as the goods had been obtained at a cheap store, 
they might afford to sell cheap too, especially for cash in hand. In 
this, however, they overshot themselves, for their customers, 
supposing they sold at too low a rate to come by the things 
honestly, seized and detained both them and their lading. A 
magistrate and other officers being called in, the culprits were so 
hardly handled, and besieged withal to acknowledge how they 
came by the articles, that Dutton (the privilege of admission as 
King's evidence being promised him) at last confessed all, 
informing, more particularly, of the commodities secreted at his 
own house. Dennis, too, was so closely pressed that he confessed 
every fact, and betrayed what he knew respecting his young 
proficient, Henry Tufts. 


When those ministers of justioc{(or fither_vengeance) had 
gathered the necessary information, they speedily set out for 
Dutton's abode, in quest of me and the other articles. Their arrival 
was excessively early in the morning, so that I, who happened to 
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of no harm, till I heard them thundering at the door, had scarce 
time to retreat from the arms of my playmate, ere they entered the 
room and made me prisoner. Seeing but one bed in the cottage, 
they demanded where I had lodged the night preceding. I replied 
"on the floor." They charged me with fallacy, intimating, that from 
appearances, I must have bundled with Dutton's wife, but_it being 


no of my creed to criminate mys 
be _fairl sitively denied their assertions. Dutton 


seemed to trouble his pate but little about the business, but, being 
requested to produce the residue of the goods, he did it alertly, to 
the satisfaction of the whole company. This over, they bade Dennis 
and me prepare for jail, and presently after hurried us to Saco, 
where having undergone another examination, we were escorted 
under a strong guard to Falmouth (now Portland) jail, and there 
confined in irons. 


It was late in autumn (1770) when it was our mishap to become 
inmates of this horrid mansion, wherefore, being destitute of fire 
and bedding, we suffered miserably during imprisonment. We 
continued in the most comfortless situation for fifteen days 
together, without making a single effort for effecting our escape. 
At length, growing uneasy, we thought it high time to devise some 
stratagem for that purpose. We concerted several, but on trial, the 
means proved inadequate to the undertaking. We had instruments 
of no sort to force a breach through the prison walls, so that in our 
desponding view, the obstacles to deliverance appeared insuper- 
able. 


This was the first time I had ever been immured within the walls 
of a prison, consequently I sustained my sufferings with less 
patience and fortitude than did Dennis. My handcuffs I thought in- 
tolerable, and bitterly regretted the part I had taken (thus unwarily) 
in breaking Pickard's store. But why do I mention the poignancy of 
my sensations at this season? How often, when under the pressure 
of affliction, have I repented of my crimes, and of my follies, yet 
have plunged precipitately into the like or greater miseries again? 
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So inconsistent, so mutable a being is man!!! — We remained 
‘awhile Jonger in the same gloomy situation, when Dennis, who 
was remarkably fertile in expedients, suggested, that if we could 
prevail with Mr. Modley, the prison keeper, to allow us a little fire, 
he did not scruple but we might burn a passage through the side of 
the jail, and so make our escape. Had we been provided with 
implements of any kind, fire, undoubtedly had been our dernier 
resort, but destitute, as we were, of every requisite, we knew of 
nought else, of which to avail ourselves, so resolved, at all hazards, 
to try the event of that, if so lucky as to obtain the article. 


Accordingly, the next day, we represented to the jailor how 
much we had suffered already from the severity of the cold and 
from nakedness, beseeching him, withal, to allow us a little fuel, to 
warm our benumbed limbs in this inclement season. The keeper 
was a benevolent man and truly pitied, I believe, our sufferings, 
wherefore, he granted our request, but had the precaution, to 
extinguish the fire with a bucket of water, every evening, lest we 
might compass some mischief. Yet we soon found a remedy for 
this evil, for having a large piece of a broken earthen milk pan, we 
contrived to place it crosswise in the funnel of the chimney, as far 
above the mantle piece, as we could well reach. In this vessel, one 
certain evening, we deposited a small brand of fire, a few minutes 
previous to the customary return of the jailor. Presently, coming in, 
he quenched the embers as usual, but, to our satisfaction had no 
suspicion of our plan. 


On his leaving us, we reclaimed the hidden fire, and were 
careful not to lose it for lack of feeding. With some anxiety we 
watched the passing hours, till about eleven o'clock at night, when 
thinking it high time for all to be sound asleep, we set fire to the 
broadside of the jail, a few feet above the flooring, intending to 
burn a hole through sufficiently large for our exit. The timbers, 
which composed the sides of the prison, were fourteen inches in 
thickness, being placed hard by one another, and sheathed on the 
inside with two inch oak plank, the outside was boarded and 
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clapboarded. We attended the fire unremittingly by the space of 
two hours, and burned away the wood with an expedition that 
scarce seemed tedious to our eager wishes. By this time we had 
made an opening quite through the wall, as large in circumference, 
as the head of our gallon keg. "Courage, (said Dennis, whose eyes, 
I perceived, were nearly closed with smoke,) courage, my good lad, 
the game goes well; if we manage the fire rightly, there'll be no 
kind of danger." I thought so too, and, upon the whole, we both 
grew pretty confident of success, but presently a provoking 
accident occurred, which disconcerted the whole scheme; over- 
turned our fond hopes, and rendered escape, in this way impracti- 
cable. The new disaster was this. The fire had been creeping, 
though very gradually, through the interstices of the timber, from 
the time of kindling it, yet we had made shift to control it by the 
help of a pail of water. But by the time we had burned through as 
above, our water was all expended, the fire then increased with 
surprising rapidity, and began blazing, inside and out, with much 
briskness. So that our room was immersed in such thick volumes 
of smoke, as to admit the fetching of scarce a single breath. One 
pailful of water more would have done the thing completely, as, by 
means of that, the flames had been checked long enough for all 
purposes. But the room being thus filled with smoke and fire; 
water all spent; the flames spreading and our design impracticable 
eel scan aaa ANON IOX help. Our loud 
vociferations aroused, anon, the whole family, which drawing 
near, found us, poor devils, on the very point of suffocation. The 
whole posse were collected in a few minutes, who united their 
efforts to conquer the unruly element, which raged by this time, 
with ungovernable fury. Full three hours were expended in this 
disagreeable service, though water (not to mention crow bars and 
axes) was used in abundance. At last, however, they succeeded in 


arresting the progress of the fire, but the jail was nearly ruined, for 

he breach in the wall was sufficient for the admission of a team of 
aaa Trezzed on the Traits oY Gur Tabor with some aaimiration and 
wished my hands at liberty, that I might have escaped; but my 
sighs were in vain. 
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All this while we had been treated with civility by the bystand- 
ers, except that I received one stroke of the hand from the prison 
keeper at his first entrance. The jail was now adjudged unsuitable 
for the retention of prisoners, so it was thought advisable to send 
us packing to Old York jail* ; but Thanksgiving being near, we 
were kept under guard, in Mr. Modley's family, till that solemnity 
should be over... 


* Perhaps the sole survivor of Tufts' numerous jails. - E.P. 
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Chapter Five 
Taken From The County Jail 


Fresh troubles flow, in one unceasing course, 
From various follies, as their fruitful source. 


he day after Thanksgiving we were confided to the charge 
of Sheriff Bagley, and others, in order to be conveyed to 

Old York jail. When we had gotten as far as Wells, we all 
entered a tavern to rest a little and procure a small portion of 
refreshment. Our keepers leaving Dennis and me in irons, 
adjourned, for better accommodation, into another apartment, but, 
while they were regaling and feasting to a merry degree, my 
partner Dennis, broke his handcuffs in the crotch of the chimney 
crane, and betook himself to immediate flight. A few minutes after, 
our conductors coming out, demanded whither Dennis had 
withdrawn. "If he be the prudent man I think him, (said I) he's, by 
this time, three miles ahead at the least." "At the least, then, 
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(replied they) we'll take care of you." Saying this they remounted 
their steeds, and proceeded with me to Mr. Row’s, the jail keeper 
of Old York, where, instantly, I was thrust into confinement. The 
damages which Dennis and I had done Falmouth jail had been 
much rumored about the country, so that now I was strongly 
handcuffed and cast into the securest ward. Here I thought it best 
to remain inactive, as my motions were very scrupulously 
observed. I continued in this prison nineteen days, when Pickard, 
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the prosecutor, arrived from Ipswich, and made me a visit. He said 
if I would agree to ship with his brother at Newburyport, and sail 
on a three months’ voyage to the West Indies, (he, Mr. Pickard, 
receiving my wages) that on such condition, he would have me 
liberated, and, as a further encouragement to behave well, would 
furnish me with two quintals of fish for a sea venture. To all this I 
agreed, so Mr. Pickard went and procured my enlargement, by 
paying, as I supposed, a small matter of cost. We then set out 
immediately for Ipswich, myself on foot, having no better mode of 
conveyance. When we had reached Newbury Old Town, he said he 
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had a mind to call in at the next tavern, inviting me to do the like, 
but I declined. So he told me, if I would behave well, I might 
continue my journey, and he would overtake me shortly. I said yes, 
and set forward, but traveling about three-quarters of a mile, 
without company, was so G@nfortunate\ i ay, and 
never came across my delivere 


The difficulties I had met with gave me a disrelish to adventures 
of a kindred species, so I concluded even to return home, and visit 
again my family and friends. This I did without loss of time, but 
my wife was surprised at my sudden appearance, for hearing of the 
imprisonment, she had cherished but little hopes of my so speedy 
acquittal. 


I soon perceived that the people of Lee were in full possession 
of my late misadventures, and that the same had been a subject of 
animadversion through the neighborhood. My enemies had now a 
colorable pretext to treat me with indignity, and of this they were 
not dilatory in taking advantage. But my spirits naturally high set, 
ill brooked such humiliating usage. The people I disliked, but their 
invectives I abominated; for my conduct though injudicious, had 
not extinguished all sense of injury, nor annihilated my feelings as 
a a S.-C 
SSS 


The people of Lee, for whatever reasons, were much embittered 
against. me, so that none cared to employ me; but to live without 
means seemed altogether impossible, wherefore I resolved to 
abandon the place, and that as soon as family affairs would permit. 
My wife was greatly opposed to my leaving her in this manner, 
insomuch that I hesitated upon the subject, but my departure was 
accelerated by an accident here worth noticing. 


A certain party of men belonging to Lee and Newmarket, who 
had been at Capt. Hill's training, passed necessarily near my house, 
on their return home, which was late in the evening. Among them 
was one Elisha Thomas, a desperate fellow, but who has since 
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found his deserts. This man was the ringleader, it seems, of the 
whole mob. When they had gotten as far as my humble cot, they 
made a stand in the road, and Thomas communicated to the others 
his design of pulling my house in pieces before leaving the ground. 
As they were all highly stimulated, I believe, with drink, they 
applauded the ingenious proposal, and approached in a body. 
Thomas being foremost, seized the end of a board, jutting a little 
beyond the residue, and pulled it off the house. 


By this time I thought it stood me in hand to make some exertion 
in defense of self and property. Having a good musket, charged 
with two balls, I snatched it in haste, and looking out, demanded 
the occasion of such treatment. Thomas, with terrible oaths, 
repeated his determination of tearing my house in pieces before 
quitting the spot. I bid him touch another stick at his peril, for I 
was an armed man, and would drop him certainly, if he did. He 
damned me for a rascal, and told me to fire if I dared, at the same 
instant, he again rushed forward, and catching hold of another 
board attempted to wrest it off. By this time I had become so 


exasperated, that for a few moments I was bereaved of reasonin 


powers; taking, therefore, good aim at my adversary's breast, I 
refused fire. I was preparing to make the shot more certain, when 


Thomas, finding my resolution as desperate as his own, thought it 
most prudent to desist, and to march off with his whole party. 


| : The next day not knowing the reason of my gun's failure, I tried 
her at a mark, and she gave fire without the smallest difficulty. 


This furious attempt upon me, in my own castle, was a 
convincing proof, that [could no longer abide at home in peace or 
-Safety. For that reason I took leave of my family, and quitted Lee, 


not knowing whither to shape my course. 
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Fortune directed my steps to Number four,* where I engaged in 
the service of John Spooner, and drove his sleigh for a month, but 
growing weary of this irksome employment, I left it, and proceeded 
to Claramont,** in Hampshire, (it being now early in the spring of 
1771). Here I went to work with one Enoch Judd in clearing land. 
He was a man, as the saying is, well to pass in the world, so I 
continued at his house (as will be seen) a considerable time, and 
showed so much attention to business, that Judd was extremely 
well pleased with my assiduity. One day as we were at work in his 
field, he inquired whether I was a married man, my answer was in 
the negative, he asked the cause of my celibacy, — I intimated the 
fault was not mine. He said he had a couple of likely girls, and for 
that I was a good industrious lad, I might have my choice of them. 
I thanked him cordially for his obliging offer, but here our 
conversation closed on that topic. However his alluring overture 
wrought so powerfully upon my imagination, that, mauger present 
conjugal connections, I had no power to resist the pleasing idea, 
that prompted me to make courtship to Sally, the elder of the two 
girls above mentioned. Indeed for that pretty miss I had conceived 
no small liking, so, without delay I paid her my address, and had 
the happiness to find myself the object of her regard.... 


My had been long meditating upon a journey to 
Waterbury, in Connecticut, one hundred and sixty miles distant, 


where her brother-in-law resided, the same being also the place of 
her own nativity, and now was the time prefixed for her departure. 
Her father had a mind I should escort her thither, in which his 
desire I heartily acquiesced. We sat out well mounted, and arrived 
safely at Waterbury, without the least perverse occurrence. We 
repaired immediately to Mr. Brewster's her brother-in-law's house, 
who was a tailor by trade. I rode up to the door and knocked. He 


* Old "Fort Number 4," now Charlestown, N.H. - E.P. 
** Claremont. - E.P. 
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came out and asked if that man (meaning me) was her husband, 
she answered, "I don't know as you will own him"; he said, "walk 
in brother." We went in, and were treated with every mark of 
kindness and civility. Here we tarried about three weeks, and 
having made every necessary preparation for our intended 
marriage before leaving Claramont, we now sent for a priest, and 
by him were joined in the bands of wedlock. A few days 
subsequent to this, we bade adieu to our good friends in those 
parts, and returned to Claramont. As we approached her father's 
dwelling, the old lady, her mother, came out to meet and salute us, 
when surveying us with much complaisancy, she said, "walk in 
children," for she had heard of our union while absent. We were 
now very graciously received by both father and mother, as well as 
by the residue of the family. They were all greatly rejoiced at our 
safe return, and must needs send for Mr. Faucett, the minister, to 
pay us a visit on the occasion. He honored the invitation, and the 
first words he spoke to my wife were. Sally, Sally! I think you have 
used me very ill, in being married while abroad — I have married 
all the rest of the family in the church way, and you ought to have 
been married in the church way too. Upon this, I gave her 
privately four dollars, desiring her to present them to the priest, 
and make also, some apology for our conduct. This duty she 
performed very gracefully, telling him as things stood, it was not in 
her power to prevent what had happened, but hoped he would 
esteem it the same as though she had been married by himself. He 
replied that it was the same, and wished we might live together in 
amity and the enjoyment of prosperity to the end of life. He then 
uttered the following sentence, which I thought singular. YouGeerr> 
to_be man and wife, but if you are not so, I pronounce you_man 
SN and wife. On this we arose and made obeisance, to signify our 
acknowledgment of the marriage. We spent the remainder of the 
evening in good humor, conversing upon various subjects, till a 
late hour, when Mr. Faucett returned home. 


With my new spouse, (if I may so term her) for whose person I 
felt a most tender regard, I should now have lived very happily, 


~ 
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had it not been for the continued inquietude that harassed my 
mind, lest my real condition in life should somehow become 
known. I dreaded lest my wife or her friends might obtain 
information of my former marriage, and of the many disgraces I 
had met with in the world. Reflections of this sort had, from my 
first acquaintance with Sally, incessantly vexed and tormented my 
imagination, stretching it upon the rack of unpleasing expectancy. 
The consequences proved that my apprehensions were but too well 
founded, for I had consorted with my new spouse little more than a 
| honeymoon, when that which I so much dreaded, came really to 
pass. 


A certain man, named Abner Clough, who lived near the place 
of my nativity, and was well knowing to most of my concerns, 
happened, at this juncture, to pass through Claremont, when 
hearing of my new marriage with Sally, he informed the people 
that I had a prior wife and family in Lee, and was besides a very 
bad fellow, having behaved so ill at home, that I was forced to run 
away to prevent punishment. 


This story was soon carried to Sally and her friends, and gave 
them a serious alarm. They sent directly to Clough, and received a 
full confirmation of the ungrateful intelligence, together with the 
particulars of my breaking Pickard's store, and subsequent 
imprisonment. By this black account they became exasperated to 
the last degree, and loaded me with reproaches of every kind. To 
those reproaches I could indeed make but little reply. 


Not content with venting their spleen in this manner, they _ 
threatened me_ with exempl unishment, for 
best benefactors. Such being the state of things, I thought it 
wisdom to decamp seasonably, so I left Claremont that very 
evening, without so much as bidding adieu to Sally, or any of her 
friends. After a circuitous ramble I even ventured to revisit Lee, 
where my first wife yet held possession of the cattle. She had heard 
Sey Pe Ty ue Ney“ latenelopententyeand 
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therefore gave me an uncouth welcome; ev. ited_with 
the dame, as formerly. 
poe iis! (obits 


Soon after this I hired out, as a day laborer, with one deacon 
Tash, of Newmarket. On a certain day, while mowing grass in his 
meadow, I accidentally came across a huge wasp's nest. Having a 
mind for a little sport with the honest deacon, who was indeed 
quite a worthy and zealous man, I slyly cut the twig, from which 
the nest was suspended, and, in a gentle manner, conveyed it to a 
cock of hay, where I concealed it for the present. All this I did 
without the smallest disturbance to the meddlesome race. In the 
afternoon the Deacon and I went out with the team to haul hay. He 
mounted the wheels, as usual, to make the load, leaving me behind 
to manage the team. At length I drove in course to the bunch 
containing the waspy tribe, when pushing my fork through the 
nest, so as to break it pretty well to pieces, I pitched it up, hay and 
all, to the unsuspecting deacon, who was stripped entirely to the 
shirt. An armed host of those mischievous insects now seized him 
conjunctly, and stung him so intolerably, that not being able to 

_keep his post he pitched head foremost to the ground. Being still 
surrounded with his troublesome assailants, he scrabbled up with 
what agility he could muster, in order to retreat to a more re- 
spectful distance, but scampering away with more speed than 
forecast, he again lost his center of gravity and _had the fresh 
misfortune _to plunge precipi into the main ditch. This had 
lately been thrown up to drain the meadow, and was, moreover, 
full of water, so that the old gentleman lay floundering in both 
water and mud, 'till I seeing the catastrophe, and fearing he might 
be suffocated, ran up to his assistance. We had a fearful time of it, 
to be sure, for in trying to clear him, I was prodigiously stung by 
the wasps myself. The deacon was in a sweet pickle, but no sooner 
did he recover breath for articulation, than he accused me of doing 
instantly quit his service. I asserted my innocence with much 
gravity, protesting I was extremely sorry for his misfortune; so that 
on further reflection, the good-natured man imputed the whole to 
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‘ mere accident, and expressed his thankfulness at escaping with no 
greater injury. 
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Chapter Six 


In Again, Out Again 


More grievous, than the ills of yore, 
Are such as yet remain in Store. 


bout this period I met with one James Smith, a Dutchman, 

whose disposition, I perceived, was analogous to my own. 
As kindred souls naturally agree, we became intimately 
associated. I took some pains to cultivate an acquaintance with this 
convenient blade, and to acquire his confidence; in both of which I 
succeeded to my wishes. At length we entered into partnership, 
and agreed to stick close by each other, for the present; but, being 
both in want of the means of support, we were compelled to have 
ence to furtive pursuits, my usual resort on pressing occa- 
sions. Hens, turkeys, sheep and the like, became the victims of our 
rapacious industry, and supplied our wretched larder with just 
sufficient to enable us to continue the unlawful pursuit. Farmers 


Me 
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had to regret the loss of their fleecy tribes, and wives of the 


poultry, which were immolated daily on the altars of our hungry 
deities. But the solicitude of the sufferers was unavailing, for 
Smith and I concealed our plunder so artificially, as to baffle all 
attempts at detection, though we had frequent visits from such as 

A ssrcid us to be the demons, who had thus spirited away their 
substance... 


My partner and I not having accumulated property by such 
spoliations, but in lieu thereof becoming destitute of apparel and 
other conveniences, we saw the necessity of striking some more 
important blow than any we had hitherto attempted. And the way 
to affect this readily presented; for Smith was familiar with a man 
belonging to the Newfields (in Newmarket) who had hinted that a 
certain store, the property of Smith Gilman and Levi Chapman, 
might be opened without difficulty. Moreover (Smith my infor- 
mant) was well assured, that the same man would lend some 
assistance, though he bore at the time, the character of a gentle- 
Iman. In expectation of this, we set out for the Newfields, and 
repaired to the house of Smith's friend and confident. We commu- 
nicated the secret of our embassy and requested his advice. The 
project we found was far from displeasing our entertainer, for with 
much volubility, he went on to digest the proper mode of proce- 
dure, advising us to enter the store through a particular casement, 
which he represented as slightly fastened. We followed punctually 
his prescriptions, and our efforts were crowned with brilliant 
success; we forced a passage through the window, as directed, and 
took out of the store, cloths to the value of about one hundred 
dollars, two guineas in money, sundry pieces of silver, with a large 
quantity of other articles. 


The goods we carried directly to the gentleman's house, and 
presented him with a pail of sugar, several rolls of ribband, and a 
piece of gauze, as a recompense for his trouble, and then took our 
leave. As we intended to steer southwestwardly with the booty, we 
took, under cover of darkness, the highway leading through 


a. 
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Stratham. I was mounted on a horse I had picked up a day or two 
before, but Smith being destitute of such conveniency, we con- 
trived to supply the defect, by stealing a horse from one Barker, as 
we passed through the town last mentioned. Being now whole 
footed, we pushed on, full tilt, till we gained Haverhill ferry. It was 
about dawn of day, when we arrived at this place; so that, nobody 
being stirring, we took a boat, and crossed over without observa- 
tion; and then drove on, with our half-famished steeds, to Pep- 
perell, in Massachusetts; ourselves and horses, by the time we had 
recovered this station, being sufficiently fatigued with a forced 
march of forty-five miles. 


Here we made a final halt for the day, and exposed our goods to 
sale, the same afternoon. On the edge of the evening, Gilman and 
Chapman entered Pepperell in pursuit of the thieves, and, if 
possible, to recover their property. Their coming was so abrupt that 
they surprised us effectually, before we had opportunity to secrete 
the goods, or make the smallest arrangement for a personal escape. 
Thus were we suddenly arrested, and taken into custody; when to 
our no small surprise, we found that the man who had contrived so 
conveniently, the method of breaking the store, and who had 
received also his quota of the stolen commodities, had turned 
informant against us, and had revealed the probable route we had 
taken. Deceitful and treacherous as this person proved, I am 
unwilling to reveal his name to the public, especially as he has 
since removed to a distance from Newmarket, and now supports 
the character of a better man. 


The next day Smith and I were conveyed back as far as Exeter. 
He was shut up in the common prison; but my doom was close 
confinement in the dungeon. 


As they expected I should try hard to give them the slip, every 
precaution was taken for its prevention. My feet were shackled to- 
gether with a large iron bolt, of two feet in length, which, at either 
end, was fastened with rivets to the irons surrounding my ankles; a 
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strong chain, of two feet only, proceeded from the bolt to the floor, 
and was there secured with a huge iron staple. These iron 
appendages kept my feet at just such a distance asunder, and 
rendered my stepping one foot before the other upon the floor, al- 
together impossible. It was with extreme difficulty I could reach 
the place of office, or stretch my limbs on a miserable couch of 
liom AE cd 
nights, or rather one continued night of so long duration. Judge 
then what were my sufferings, and what my sensations must have 
been at that distressing time; what trouble, anxiety, and gloomy 
apprehensions must have taken possession of my mind, and 
absorbed every comfort of life; sequestered from all intercourse 
with the rest of mankind, and accompanied only with pain, shame, 
remorse and darkness, in a mansion of darkness, with hardly 
sufficient food and clothing to prevent me from perishing; and 
bearing, for so long an interval, what God only knows, or the heart 
of man, by experience alone, is able to conceive; think, I say what 
must have been my sufferings, both of body and mind, at that 
dismal period. 


l = en 
at 

r 
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Se en a say 

The dampness of the dungeon, the offensive effluvia of the 
prison vault, my want of necessary food and clothing, and the 
troublesome vermin, which are generally the undisturbed inhabi- 
tants of a jail, altogether, so much dispirited and afflicted me, that I 
could obtain none, or very little rest, night or day. The conse- 
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quence was my health visibly declined, and my strength daily 
decayed. At length, after a lapse of ninety tedious days, which 
seemed an entire age, the superior court sat at Exeter, and I, with 
my accomplice, Smith, were brought forth for trial. The proof of 
the felony being full against us, we were adjudged guilty. Our 
sentence was to receive thirty-five lashes on the naked back, of 
which twenty were assigned to my peculiar share. The whole were 
to be inflicted on the Monday then next ensuing; receiving which, 
we were to be imprisoned thirty-one days longer, and to pay, 
moreover, a certain sum in damages with costs; but in default of 
payment to be sold to make good the same. 


After hearing sentence, Smith was recommitted to the common 
prison, but I was immured in the dungeon and loaded with chains 
as before. On the Monday succeeding, we were carried out to 
receive the destined punishment. The stripes were laid on by one 
of the prisoners of the yard, Jacob Hardy; who, thinking 10 eratify 
ee eee 
tering the strange medicine, with so lavish a hand, that one had 
been Ted touma gine he dined cel gina aaasaldebeyenr lest. But 
had he known the minds of the people, he would have abated (I 
presume) somewhat of his exertions; for being afterwards blamed 
by several of the bystanders, for exceeding the bounds of his duty, 
and his conscience (I suppose) smiting him severely, for 
punishing, so greedily, two of his unfortunate fellow prisoners, and 
that without offense received at their hands, he offered to treat us 
with a dollar's worth of punch; and doubtless would have done us 
that favor, had he not been discouraged by the keeper of the 
prison.... 


In a few days my friends supplied me with instruments, by 
which, with much toil, I drilled a hole through the wall, suffi- 
ciently capacious, when stripped to the skin, for my corporal exit. 
The process of cutting I had concealed so effectually, by filling up 
the cavities with bread, whenever I ceased work, that none mis- 
trusted my undertaking; and before the thirty-one days were fully 


+ 
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elapsed, I was prepared to evacuate that most odious of tenements, 

Line jail at Exeter. During all this while, no chapman (I intend no 
pun) appeared for the purchase of either Smith or me, though 
exposed to sale every day. But being thus ready to leave my 
detested abode, I determined to improve the first convenient 
season for that purpose. This occurred the ensuing evening. Yet, 
previous to departure, I had a fancy for a small matter of merriment 
with my fellow prisoner, Smith, who was in the cell overhead. 


With a view to this, I acquainted him with my intention of 
quitting the premises that very night. He was importunate to learn 


by what means. I replied, e992 ae 
my beck and call, whenever I need his assistance." Smith had 
seam USNC EEA hein clays the dupe of 
his own credulity, had now the simplicity to credit my ridiculous 
tale. Anxious of deliverance from his tedious confinement, he 
begged me to extricate him in a similar way. "Yes, said I, provided 
you will follow, with exactitude, my directions." He assented: so 
waiting till I presumed the people of the house were sound asleep, 
I called again to Smith, in a low key, and told him it was time to be 
doing, and that the first thing necessary was to strip off all our 
clothes, turn them inside out, and fling them out at the window. 
This injunction Smith executed with alertness, and so did I (bating 
the inversion of apparel) from more substantial motives. Being 
both stripped to the buff, I told him I should break bulk first, ten 
minutes after which he might follow, by repeating the following 
distich, to wit: 


"Come in old man, with that black ram, 
And carry me out, as fast as you can." 


After giving my fellow sufferer this lesson, I crept out at the 
partition fracture, and flipping on my clothes, stepped into the 
yard, just under Smith's window, who was listening at the grates, 
with no small solicitude, to learn the issue of my experiment. | 
informed him of my success, bade him repeat his creed, as in- 
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structed, which would certainly procure his enlargement also. He 
promised a punctilious performance, while I, without more collo- 
quy, gathered up Smith's apparel, which I expected in all likeli- 
hood to need, and with it, sped away precipitately, leaving the poor 
wight to mumble over his ceremony at leisure. . 


Breathing once more the free air of liberty, I looked back with 
horror upon the severe trials I had lately passed through, and found 
sufficient cause to congratulate myself on the present happy 
deliverance. Wishing to revisit Lee, I sat off for the place, but such 
was my enfeebled condition, in consequence of so long and rigid a 
confinement, that it was not till after great difficulty that I arrived 
thither. My wife was both surprised and concerned at seeing me, 
so nearly was I emaciated to a skeleton; yet she might have 
expected this as a consequence of my starving so long amid the 
impurities of a dungeon. Notwithstanding which the natural 
firmness of my constitution soon replaced both health and spirits 
in pristine vigor.... 


About this time, chancing to call into the shop of Mr. Daniel 
Chapman, in Newmarket, I received from him a smart reprimand 
on the score of stealing. He also, in facetious mood, charged me 
never to embezzle his property, and said, as an inducement to 
honesty, he would tap my shoes. This piece of service he per- 
formed; while I from motives of gratitude, promised never to 
meddle with his substance, and was ever as good as my word; for, 
in fact, I was so handsomely treated, in all respects, by this 
gentleman, that I never harbored a thought of doing him the least 
injury, although opportunities were frequent. 


My name, ere this, had sounded far and near, and divers people, 
who had been in the habit of insulting me with impunity, began 
now to be more fearful for their own interest, and more cautious of 
giving me needless offense, than formerly, as thinking me very 
revengeful, and capable of attempting anything, but impossibili- 
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ties; for my own part I was extremely well pleased with their 
apprehensions. 


It is an old observation that, “there are more thieves than one"; 
and really, at the period I speak of, as well as before and after, I 
was charged with many thefts and misdemeanors, of which I can 

lead entire innocency; as an instance of this the following may be 
adduced. 


While I was last confined in the dungeon at Exeter, a certain 
countryman entered the town, in quest of Henry Tufts, who, he 
said, had stolen a yoke of his oxen. A gentleman present asked if 
he did not mistake, as to the person of the thief. The relator said, 
"No; for he was very confident that Tufts was the rogue, since he 
knew him well, and had, by immediate pursuit, overtaken him with 
the oxen, and snapped a pistol at his breast; yet the sturdy knave 
escaped with the booty, after all." Upon this the gentleman told his 
informer, that Tufts was then fast chained in the dungeon, and had 
been thus for more than a month, so that it was impossible he 
should be the thief. He then dismissed the accuser with this 
salutary admonition. "Zo be careful in future how he _brought_an 


accusation against any person till well assur his identity." 


About this tirne I came across a man, who was in possession of a 
set of pictures, called shows, which were viewed by looking 
through magnifying glasses, artificially disposed for that purpose.* 
I was so much enamored with the sight of those rarieties, that I 
purchased them of the showman, at the price of thirty dollars, 
although, to make out the sum, it swept away nearly the whole 


* The peep-show, a feeble ancestor of the moving-picture theater has 
almost vanished from knowledge. It was once an important feature of 
wayfaring life. See Richardson Wright: Hawkers and Walkers in Early 
America. p. 180. Also, an article by F. Weitenkampf in the Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, June 1921: 25:359-66.-E. P. 
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property of which I was master. I was greatly fascinated with my 
new acquirement, and the principal business I followed for one 
winter, was carrying about those insignificant trifles, which I 
exhibited with great ostentation, at about a groat a sight. But my 
pecuniary emoluments being in no wise answerable to my expec- 
tations, I began to regret not only the consumption of time, but the 
original purchase also. In consonance with my feelings and 
situation, at that season, are the following stanzas. 


Now to and fro, thro' snow, lo how I go, 
On hope some ore to cope for jocund show, 
Tho’ soon (so sorry for old folly grown) 

I would, whole tote for good, to demon thrown. 


Or thus: 


Away at dawn, at dark afar and near, 
At back a pack (a bauble rare and dear) 

I wayward rake and take, each weary day, 
Great pains, which gain a lazy lad may pay 
At saddle bad, made sad, and cast at last, 
At jailor L-dd (say glad) I had all cast. 


Did the foregoing rhymes require explanation or glossary, I'd 
furnish the desideratum, but as whoever can supply the elipsis may 
comprehend the text, and whoso cannot, may pass it over, I shall 
close this article by observing, that after the consumption of much 
time on the aforesaid puerile toys, to the no small detriment of 
myself and others, the people in general, took it into their heads to 
rally me so immoderately, on the score of my indolence and 
vagrancy, that, at last, from conviction of its inutility, I grew quite 
ashamed of my trifling employment, and so gladly parted with the 
shows for ten dollars, making a losing go, every way, by this 
execrable business. 
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Some time posterior to all this, being on a visit at Ephraim 
Clough's in Lee, the company present started a novel diversion; 
namely, each in turn essayed to force open, with a strong and quick 
jerk, a sharp, half bent jackknife, without touching the blade. Some 
could do this, others not, I tried the experiment among the rest, 
but, unhappily for me, had the ill luck to strike the knife into the 
thick of my thigh, where it stopped only by lodging against the 
bone. The wound was three inches deep, and came within an ace 
of costing my life. I continued bleeding so long, that my blood lost 
its usual color, and I had no strength remaining. I lay ill, with this 
dreadful wound, three months, before recovery of power to walk 
abroad, and even then was so weak and pale, that I more resembled 
a ghost, than a living person. In_a-werd;-everyone_supposed the 
malady would terminate in a consumption and so end my days. 
Judging from my own feelings, I thought it time to set my house in 
order, and make some kind of preparations for departure hence. At 
this discouraging crisis I happened to meet with Capt. Josiah 
Miles, the great Indian hunter, who strongly advised my visiting 
the Indians of Sudbury, Canada,** who, he affirmed, would cure 
me, if the thing were orally possible. Upon due consideration I 
(ail Go" Eieencloce with his advice, if perchance, I might 
surmount the long and tedious voyage. At present I was too well 
conscious of my inability to attempt it, and for that reason, con- 
cluded to abide at home a month longer, in which interim to make 
all needful preparations for the journey. 


+** Not the present Sudbury, in the Province of Ontario, but according to 
Col. Higginson, a township in Maine. - E.P. 
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Chapter Seven 
Life With The Indians 


I far prefer a savage life 
VT gloomy cares or vexing strife. 


y the time prefixed I was equipped for departure, and had 
gathered (in my opinion) such a portion of health and 

strength, as might enable me to travel a few miles a day. 
So bidding adieu to family and friends, I set out on the precarious 
enterprise, but the most gloomy doubts of success and uncertainty 
of return, were my constant attendants on the way. I proceeded by 
short and slow marches, traveling sometimes not more than a mile 
or two in a day. The people, whom I visited on the road, used me, 
for the most part, with much kindness, otherwise, of necessity, I 
must have abandoned the expedition. 
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ties and discouragements, arising from pain, sickness, want, and 
sometimes almost despair, which I encountered during this long 
and tedious pilgrimage. To render an adequate description of my 
sufferings and trials would far exceed eeble ability; \suffice it 
to say, that, after many and repeated efforts, I reached the Pig- 
wacket country,* where I suspended my travels a few days, to 
recruit, in some degree, my exhausted strength and spirits. Obtain- 
ing by this delay some renovation of vigor, I proceeded to collect a 
few necessaries, and then prosecuted the tardy way, till I had 
passed the English settlements. But now was I frequently put to my 
trumps to trace the most direct course toward the Indian encamp- 
ments, which, as yet, were thirty miles distant. And to complete my 
distresses, I was necessitated to pass several uncomfortable nights 
slap siniaaelisne the foeamentiyellinastofitheudl 2 
beasts inspired ideas of horror and amazement. However, after 
surmounting many obstacles, I had the good fortune to procure the 
company of some English hunters a small part of the remaining 
way. 


( I shall not here attempt to decipher the multiplicity of difficul- 


Thus I pursued my course, ‘till certain footsteps, and other 
vestiges, indicated my proximity to the frontiers of the Indian 
settlements. No long time supervened, ere ascending a great hill, I 
had a view, for the first time, of their camps and wigwams in 


Sudbury, Canada. But the uncouthappearance of those-wretched 
habitat inspired my imagination with a kind of awe, not 


* Something about the Pigwacket country, probably its euphonious 
name, fascinated travelers as well as poets and prose-writers for more 
than a century. Its limits are hard to determine; it is usually said to have 
been in Maine, although a contemporary map applies the name to places 
in New Hampshire. O.W. Holmes, in Elsie Venner, Chapter III, invents a 
town called Pigwacket Centre. "Lovewell's Fight," in the old ballad, took 
place (1725) on Saco Pond, and the balladist sings: 

"'Twas nigh unto Pigwacket, on the eighth day of May, 

They spied a rebel Indian soon after break of day." - E.P. 
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knowing what-sort of reception I should find among the mde and. 

It was now the beginning of June, 1772, the trees had assumed a 
rich foliage-fature wore a most pleasing aspect, and the voice of 
the nightingale was melodious through the groves. The mildness of 
the present evening had been joyous to me in health, but now I was 
unable to relish its comforts. The whole scene was in contrast with 
my feelings, since weakness and lassitude had produced a general 
apathy with regard to every surrounding object. 


On my arrival near the entrance of one of the wigwams, I was 
descried by several of the savages, who came out, with uncouth 
signs and gestures, to welcome me into their homely cabins. Being 
quite unacquainted, at that time, with the Indian language, I was 
unable to comprehend a single particle of their discourse; but they 
presently brought several others, who could speak English, though 
broken yet intelligible. With these people I conversed several 
hours, informing them of my indisposition, and how I had taken a 
long and tiresome journey, on purpose to reside among them. That 

gee motives were founded on the hopes I had entertained of 
regaining my health through their assistance. They expressed great 
willingness to receive me, provided their leading men, into whose 
presence I was to be introduced the next day, should have no 
objections. 


During the first night I was treated in a friendly and obliging 
manner, but the supper, which was prepared principally, as I 
imagined, for me, I by no means relished; though out of complai- 
sance to my host, I endeavored to partake of it freely, knowing that 
they would of course, be offended at the omission. The repast 
consisted of smoked venison only, fried a little in fat, but without 
salt, bread and every kind of sauce whatever. A considerable time 


elapsed before I could accommodate my palate to such uninviting 
fare. The friendly behavior of the Indians, however, so far dis- 
elled all apprehensions of uncivil usage, whic ad entertained 


me 
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SO unjustly to their prejudice, that I slept the first night with 


tolerable composure. My bed was composed entirely of bear skins, 
that were spread on the floor for my better accommodation. 


The next day I was escorted to the chieftain's wigwam; this was 
built in a style superior to that of the others. It was a structure of 
some curiosity, being ornamented with many rude drafts and 
pictures of men, various other animals and implements of war. 
These devices appeared (as was obvious) extremely magnificent in 
the eyes of this unpolished people. 


On my approach, their chief, whose name was Swanson, gave 
me a very cordial reception, and presently ordered his domestics to 
prepare dinner. Meanwhile we commenced@ prolix confabulation, 
in the course of which I acquainted him with my circu nhices, 
and the design I had formed of residing in Canada for a season. He 
seemed pleased with my intentions, and gave me free toleration to 
abide in his tribe during pleasure. To these instances of benignity 
he superadded another, which was to enjoin Molly Occult, at that 
time the great Indian doctress, to superintend the recovery of my 


health. At my departure he gave me a general invitation to visit his i 


house whenever I saw fit, or might stand in need of his assistance, 
and this I assured him I should never fail to do. 


Those formalities over, I felt myself at liberty to shape my 
conduct, as inclination or convenience might dictate. Recovery of 
health was my first and earliest concern, so I made direct applica- 
tion to the lady for such medicines as might be suitable to my 


1 


complaints. She was alert in her_devoirs, and supplied me for, we 


present consumption, with a large variety of roots, herbs, barks and‘ 


other materials. I did not much like even the looks of them; for to 
have contemplated an encounter with the formidable forrage might 
have staggered the resolution, doubtless, of a much greater hero 
than myself. However I took the budget with particular directions 
for the use of each ingredient. 
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My kind doctress visited me daily, bringing new medicinal 
supplies, but my palate was far from being gratified with some of 
her doses, in fact they but ill accorded with the gust of an Eng- 
lishman. Nevertheless having much faith in the skill of my physi- 
cian, I continued to swallow with becoming submission, every 
potion she prescribed. 


Her means had a timely and beneficial effect, since, from the 
use of them, I gathered strength so rapidly, that in two months, I 
could visit about with comfort. 


Returning health inspired my breast with new-born hope, and 
was a source of lasting consolation. And now curiosity prompting 
me to visit the Indian settlements in this department, in order to 
become more intimately acquainted with their customs and modes 
of life, I followed the daily practice of traveling from place to 
place, until I had visited the whole encampment, and from the best 
conjectures I could frame on the subject, found there might be 
about three hundred inhabitants in this quarter. The entire tribe, of 
which these people made a part, was in number about seven 
hundred of both sexes, and extended their settlements, in a scatter- 
ing, desultory manner, from lake Memphremagog to lake Um- 
bagog, covering an extent of some eighty miles. Finding traveling 
to agree with my feelings I continued the salutary exercise, every 
day, for several months, until my health was restored in as full and 

rae a manner, as I had possessed that blessing at any former 
period. This happy restoration to pristine ability I attributed 
principally to the good offices of my doctoress, who during my 
convalescence, was indefatigable in her care and attention. Her— 
character was, indeed, that of a kind and charitable woman, As a 
specimen of this I will relate an incident, that took place a short 
time subsequent to my arrival. 


There was a certain poor, white man, who lived in Pigwacket, 
and had a large family, which by reason of his indigence and the 
dearth of provisions, he was quite unable to supply with food. So 
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great was the scarcity at that time of bread-corn, the staff of life, 
that no pay would procure it except money. Of this he was wholly 
destitute, so that himself and family were reduced to great straits, 
and literally in danger of starving. This man had used sometimes to 
visit the Indians for the benefit of hunting, trading, etc., by which 
means he had contracted some acquaintance with them, and had 
heard that Molly Occut always kept on hand a considerable 
quantity of money. As he knew not, in this his extremity, what 
other means to pursue, he took a journey into the Indian country, 
and straightway applied to Molly to obtain a loan of about twenty 

dollars, while the ensuing winter. She rallied him on the score of 
( his coming to borrow of the poor Indians, who (she said) were 

generally despised by the white people. Nevertheless she loaned 
him the money, but charged him to come the next winter and hunt 
furs to refund her the sum. This he promised, and performed very 
exactly, for the winter following, he came sure enough, and was so 
lucky as to collect a sufficient quantity of furs to repay his 


benefactress, and had remaining some overplus for the relief of his 
own family\ But to quit digression: A had now been in these 
northern regions nearly half a yéar, and the warmth of summer had 


receded to make way for winter's unrelenting reign. The severity of 
the weather had already become intolerable; yet the savages 
seemed to pay so little regard to the cold piercing blast, that one 
would have been tempted to consider them as insensible of feeling 
as their native oaks and pines. For my own part I was inclined to 
keep pretty much within doors, wishing to render life as agreeable 
as possible. My food which was chiefly smoked venison, had giv 


na procured, notwithstanding, from 
time to time, a small supply of salt, corn, potatoes and other 
vegetables from one or other of the natives, who were so friendly 
as to bestow on me, not unfrequently, even what they needed for 
their own subsistence. They thought me, perhaps, less able than 
themselves to dispense with such requisites. 
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Since beginning to amend in health under the auspices of 
madam Molly, ds-had—fermed—a—design of studying the—Indian 
practice of physic, though my intenti i ined a 
profound secret. Indeed I had paid strict attention to everything of 
“a medical nature, which had fallen within the sphere of my notice. 
Frequently was I inquisitive with Molly Occut, old Plilips, Sabat- 
tus and other professed doctors to learn the names and virtues of 
their medicines. In general they were explicit in communication, 
still I thought them in possession of secrets they cared not to 
reveal. 


Knowing them to be extravagantly fond of rum, of which I had 
seen flagrant specimens, it struck my mind, that if I could procure 
a quantity of that liquor with which to treat them occasionally, I 
should doubtless obtain their favor more effectually than by any 
other method. But I had no way to procure [sic] money for the 
purchase, except by hunting with the Indians or setting traps, 
wherefore to such expeditions I resolved to have recourse. Already 
had I received pressing invitations to accompany their hunting 
parties, so that (though hitherto had I declined such proposals) I 
anticipated no obstacle to the accomplishment of my design. The 
rigor of the winter was yet too severe for my feelings, but as I had 
often found profit from being in a state of readiness, I took care to 
provide a fusee, with good store of amunition. And no sooner had 
the inclemency of the atmosphere abated in some degree, than I 
joined a number of the hunters, who were about setting out in 
quest of moose, deer and such other game, as might come to hand. 
We stayed out upwards of a week; our custom being to traverse the 
woods in almost every direction, during the day, and at the 
approach of night, to strike up a large fire, and lie down upon 
hemlock boughs, with each man a blanket, but no other covering, 
than such as the canopy of heaven afforded. To me these hardships 
were quite irksome; I wished them at an end, although we had very 
good success in our business, for beside killing several moose and 
deer, we acquired a variety of fur animals. On return to the camps 
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the booty was equalized, in usual manner, among the hunting 
adventurers. 


After this I continued the same pursuits throughout the remain- 
der of the season, which ends usually in April or May, and my 
dividend of the furs sold for about thirty dollars. 


As divers English people used occasionally to visit us to 
purchase furs and the like, I disposed of my share to those visi- 
tants; and among other articles procured ten gallons of rum, with 
which I regaled a number of my Indian friends, as long as it lasted. 
By this exploit I so far engaged their good will and gratitude, that 
no sooner did I acquaint them with my desire to learn the healing 
art, than they promised me every instruction in their power, which, 
subsequent to this I ever found them ready to afford. 


Having thus far succeeded in my favorite scheme, I henceforth 
devoted the greater part of my time to the study of Indian botany 
and physic, and being naturally possessed of a strong retentive 
memory, I made rapid proficiency under such skillful guides. My 
studies «ere rarely interrupted, Gxdept When Twas obliged to hunt 
or attend to my traps; but to such kind of drudgeries I was forced / 


sometimes to submit, in order to procure furs to purchase necessar- 
ies, the use of which I was unable or unwilling to forego. 
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Chapter Eight 
The Daughter Of King Tumkin 


Venus presents me with a miss, 
Who proves a source of present bliss; 
Yet, tho' in manners wild and rude, 


Know, pretty belles, she was no prude. 


ow had the more vertical rays of propitious Phoebus 
subdued the rigors of the inclement year, and transformed 

the surly, hiemal blasts into pleasing zephyrus gales. 
Already had he renewed the beauties of the vernal bloom, and 
restored to the animate world the festive joys of a mild atmosphere. 
These were circumstances most congenial to my feelings. Already 
had I acquired such competent skill in the Indian dialect, as to be 
able to converse freely with the natives, and had moreover formed 
a personal acquaintance with most of them belonging to the 
vicinity, particularly so with Polly Susap, the niece of old king 
Tumkin Hagen, who inhabited near the borders of lake Umbagog. 
Upon this young squaw, who appeared more beautiful in my eyes, 


. 
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| than any other female of her whole tribe, I had placed all my 
desires, and bestowed much of my attention. From time to time I 
had presented her with many little tokens of my love and esteem, 
fon vemehwensiduties, Lettiooted! her notice sand eaptivatedsher 
fondest affections. From that time forth, she was always desirous 
of my company, and I was much in hers. As I was a frequent 
visitor at her father's hut, we had many opportunities of conversing 
together, and when I went into the forest, with Molly Occut or 


others, to collect vegetables, or for whatever purpose, she was 
generally a sure attendant in the train. 


Her parents observed our growing partiality with much 
complacency, and fondly looked forward to that epoch, when they 
hoped to see us joined in the bands of wedlock. But to concur with 


propositions of that nature was foreign from my wishes, since I 
allotted to make no permanent residence in the society of this, 
people. =~ = 


My principal and indeed sole inducement in cultivating the | 


friendship of this young woma wasta <. 


remedy the want of a female companion, while in these rude 
fepions. It is the nature of man to need such helps and 
conveniences as Smooth the aspeHies aad Soler the rugzed 
those advantages. I have often heard it observed of a sailor, that he 


has a wife in every port, and indeed, at the time here spoken of, I 
supposed myself entitled to a like privilege, though belonging to a 


different element. However this might be, I successfull 

prosseuted-mmy amour with The eforesard BeauuTul savage, who 
now supplied to me the place of a wife, though without the 
fashionable appellation. By her unwearied condescension she 
rendered my abode, in this unpleasant wilderness, much more 
tolerable, furnishing me with many of the comforts and necessaries 


of life. My frequent rambles abroad and tedious hours at home 
were enlivened with her social company. Whether my employment 
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happened to be hunting, or visiting traps, she was a careful 
follower of my footsteps, or faithful attendant at my side.... 


Amid the pursuits I have been describing, the second summer, 
since my arrival here, had taken its flight, and dreary winter, robed 
in snow, had again displayed its forbidding form. 


It being altogether problematical how much longer I should 
abide in these parts, and my desire being ardent to acquire some 
further acquaintance with the situation of this extensive country, 
before taking a final leave of it, I purposed availing of the very first 
opportunities to explore it east and west. 


Early in February, which is the commencement of the main 
hunting season, I was positive several parties would set out in 
quest of moose and deer, because on the improvement of this 
season, depends, in good measure, their livelihood for the whole 
year. With a view of joining some or other of those hunters, I 
carefully provided myself with whatever necessaries might be had, 
and when the time for departure arrived, we set out loaded with 
steel and squat-traps, guns, hatchets, ammunition and snowshoes; 
those accoutrements making up the bigger part of our luggage; 
since with itinerary provisions we were very little incommoded, 
our whole viaticum consisting of only a morsel of salt, and a mere 
trifle of smoked or frozen venison. But, though our dependence for 
sustenance was altogether on the fruits of the chase, yet were we in 
no great jeopardy of famishing, for the sagacity of the hunters in 
starting game, and their dexterity in running it down with their 
dogs, far exceeds anything of the kind known among civilized 
people. Our daily stages were from twelve to twenty miles only, 
except when the heat of the chase tempted us to exceed those 
limits, as was sometimes the case. 


( What I disliked most of all, was our cold, uncomfortable mode 
of lodging, which absolutely forbade the reception of much repose. 
Our only accommodation of this sort was a parcel of hemlock or 


. 
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spruce twigs thrown upon the snow, on which we lay down, before 
a large fire, rolled up in our blankets. In this expedition, however, 
we met with extraordinary good fortune, killing a variety of moose, 
deer, bears, saple, minks, raccoons, wolverines, etc., and in the 
course of it visiting lake Memphremagog, and the Indians residing 
in that department. 


After we had collected, as we supposed, a sufficient quantity of 
meat and skins to serve present exigencies, and had secured, 
Indian like, such materials, as were more cumbersome, we 
returned home, loaded with as many of the most valuable and 
portable articles, as we could well carry; leaving moreover in bass 
and pine troughs (for the purpose of freezing) several large parcels 
of moose and other wild meat, which we allotted to convey home 
at a more convenient season. 


This winter, also, I took another excursion eastwardly, visited 
lake Umbagog, and made some acquaintance with old king 
Tumkin Hagen, who was at the head of the whole tribe. The dress 
of his family was somewhat gaudy, especially that of his wife, who 
was adorned with nose and ear jewels, and bracelets on her arms; 
besides a variety of trinkets and gewgaws decorating the other 
parts of her body. I tarried here several days, and received, during 
my stay, the politest attention, both from the king and his 
household.... 


On a certain day, in the beginning of April, 1774, having 
sojourned in this place almost two years, I went out towards 
Androscoggin river, in company with one Indian only. We carried 
a number of steel] and squat-traps to set for saple, and other furred 
animals. When placing the machinery, I asked the Indian if he was 
willing to go shares with me in the game. He shook his head, and 
said, "No." We returned home, and the next day went out, as 
before, to visit the traps. On arrival it appeared that my success had 
been greater than his; but he wanted to share stakes, though he had 
refused my proposal to that purpose but the day before. I reminded 
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him of his refusal then, and told him, on that account, I should 
decline doing the like now. Not satisfied with my reasoning, he 
insisted on an equal division of the game, while I as strongly 
remonstrated against the impropriety of his request. At length 
finding himself unable to gain my compliance, he grew infuriate, 
and holding up his tomahawk, made motions, as if in the act of 
hurling it at my head. At this moment I had no weapon of defense, 
having laid aside my fusee to unload the traps. I was fully sensible 
of the imminent danger I was in from the deadly weapon of so 
dextrous an adversary, and despaired of being able to evade the 
blow, in case he should let fly the fatal instrument. I had now no 
means of safety, but in my endeavors to assuage his turbulence, at 
least till I could recover my gun. This device I essayed to practice, 
by accosting him in the most soothing terms, intreating him to do 
me no violence, and I would comply with his wishes. Pacified, in 
some measure, by those concessions, he dropped his menacing 
attitude, and stepped up, as if to divide the spoil. This afforded me 
time to recover my fusee, seizing which, I hastily cocked and 
presented it at his breast, bidding him drop his tomahawk instantly, 
or I would finish him upon the spot. Seeing my resolution the 
savage was appalled, and threw away his offensive weapon, which 
I gathered up speedily, and then drove him, as a prisoner, into the 
camps. 


Each of us carried his own game, but at the moment of return, 
the offended savage repaired to the rulers, and entered a complaint 
against me. Whereupon, a counsel of inquiry being called, my 
antagonist came forward, and accused me of maltreatment and 
abuse, to wit, of defrauding him in the division of the game, of 
menacing his life, and of disarming and driving him, prisoner like, 
into the camps. Soon as I had permission to speak, I made my 
defense by stating the particulars, just as they occurred. The 
assembly was attentive, and after a patient hearing of all we had to 
say, the senior Indians held a sort of consultation, which over, one 
of them, addressing the complainant, delivered a long harangue, in 
substance, though not precisely, in the terms following. 
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At the first coming of this white man to reside among us, we 
received him with open arms, adopted him as a brother, and 
promised him hospitality and good usage, during his sojournment 
in our land. You, in particular, were not remiss in showing him 
offices of kindness and humanity. Encouraged by such tokens of 
our friendship, he has abode here a long time, and we hoped his 
confidence in us would never be shaken, especially by the ill 
treatment he should receive from any of our nation. But we are 
sorry to learn, that our hopes in this have been wholly defeated, by 
the late contention that has arisen betwixt you. We have heard all 
you had to say (respectively) in vindication of your conduct, and 
now we desire to render you both due justice, yet without partiality 
to either. 


It has long been the privilege of our hunters to enjoy unmolested 
the fruits and effects of their individual exertions, whether 
acquired by successful stratagem, or the more arduous toils of the 
chase. That our English brother is entitled to like advantages none 
will deny. With what view, then, did you require partition of his 
spoils? That a prior agreement, for that purpose, existed between 
you, we have no evidence, save your own assertion, which is 
inadmissible, in cases of this kind. For those reasons we consider 
you culpable, not only for requesting a part of his game, but for 
threatening his life and safety, seeing it was your duty to protect 
both. 


But now listen to that part of our discourse, which more 
especially challenges your attention. We, the elders and chiefs of 
our nation, wishing to prevent a repetition of such disorderly 
conduct, and resolving to punish its perpetration in future, do 
strictly prohibit your further attempts to the prejudice of this 
stranger; for in case you be known, henceforth, to do him the least 
injury, we assure you beforehand, that we will bend down a young 
sapling, lash your legs fast to the top of it, and then, suffering the 
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tree to recover its former position, will leave you hanging by the 
heels, as a spectacle of wretchedness, till death. 


Such was the sentence they pronounced against the offender, 
and I firmly believe they would have put it in execution, had he 
afterwards rendered me the least essential mischief. This, however 
he attempted not, yet I perceived his secret enmity, and was fully 
convi his ires to obtain a bloody revenge. For that 
reason I was obliged to be very circumspect in my conduct for fear 
of some personal damage. Though here I would mention, that 
several months after, happening to have spirituous liquor, I sent for 
the same Indian, and gave him a good portion, at which mark of 
civility he was so highly pleased, that he told me, he should be 
glad to drop the animosity, and drink with me in friendship, which 
being as ready to do as himself, we agreed to bury the hatchet, and 
live in amity for the future. From the time of this settlement he 
appeared an altered man, and his behavior toward me was quite 
different. 


This same spring I was out upon a hunting match with another 
Indian, when, happening to espy a female deer at some small 
distance, I leveled my piece, and I dropped her dead upon the spot. 
The Indian ran toward the game, but presently called aloud for my 
approach. Drawing near, I descerned, in the bushes, about a rod 
from the deer, a large buck lying dead also. On examination it 
appeared, that I had killed both of them at the same shot, though 
the buck had been invisible at the time of fire. 


All this while I had pursued my courtship with pretty Polly, but 
her parents began now to be importunate for our union. They urged 
the unusual length of our courtship, and said it was high time to 
think of marrying, if we intended to follow the worthy example of 
their ancestors. I excused the matter by saying I wished to procure, 
first, a better Indian habit; but Polly's mother thought my dress 
good enough, and insisted upon a speedy consummation of the 
nuptials. This pertinacity of theirs put me to numerous shifts, but 
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at last it was agreed to let the affair rest, till such time, as I should 
procure a more fashionable apparel, corresponding with the 
etiquette of the country. But here I leave my fond companion to 
speak of other particulars. 


It had long been an approved custom, among the savages of 
Sudbury, to visit Quebec, every spring of the year. All who had 
ability were desirous of performing this necessary duty. The 

rincipal motives of such j urchase of absolution 
of sin, and to have the souls of deceased friends prayed out of 
purgatory. Those spiritual benefits the Roman catholic priests and 
friars had taught the Indians to consider, as of very essential 
consequence, but for favors of this kind they had to pay in furs or KM 
money, and sometimes at a very dear rate. Many were the 
egregious frauds—and impositions practiced by those selfish, 
hypocritical beings upon the poor, ignorant Indians, as I have 
heard them frequently complain, notwithstanding which they still 
continued their visits every spring, though the travel was one 
hundred and sixty miles. 


However the Indians had other purposes to subserve, (beside 
the spiritual ones above mentioned) by those vernal expeditions to 
Quebec; for thither, at such season of the year, they practiced the 
conveyance of their winter hunt of furs, with which they purchased 
blankets, muskets, ammunition, and other warlike implements; the 
rest of their conveniences being obtained from the New England 
settlements. About the beginning of May, this year, a considerable 
party, laden with furs, as customary, set out for Quebec, but now 
Molly Occut herself made one of the itinerants. Her motives, in 
undertaking so troublesome an expedition, were the pardon of her 
own sins, and the strong desire she had that the soul of her 
deceased husband should be prayed out of purgatory. He had been 
dead several years, and she had hitherto neglected to discharge this 
pious duty. Resolving to atone now for former remissness, she set 
out, as above, with the rest of the company, and with a valuable 
pack of furs at her back. After an absence of two weeks they 
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returned, bringing home divers articles, which they had in 

exchange for their furs. On arrival several of the adventurers 

recounted in my hearing, a pretty ludicrous anecdote of the worthy 

doctoress. It related to a transaction that took place between her 

and a certain Catholic priest, at the time of his praying her husband 

out of purgatory. On account of the drollery of the incident I will 
V here insert it. 


Molly having disposed of her furs for cash, about forty dollars, 
was not forgetful of the pious purposes of her journey, so with 
several others, she went directly to a priest, and acquainted him 
with her wishes, requesting to know the sum he should ask for 
performing the godly services. The crafty priest, knowing the sum 
she had recently received, demanded the whole forty dollars, and 
insisted on the money being told down, previous to his entrance on 
the sacred duties. With this unreasonable request she complied, 
though with some reluctance, and then the treacherous old Levite, 
with much pretended sanctity, began the solemn farce. In the first 
instance he gave her pardon and absolution, and next undertook to 
petition for the departed soul of her late husband. At length 
making a finish of his foolish ceremony, he informed her that the 
business was happily completed, and that her husband's soul was 
safely delivered from the bonds of purgatory. She, however, was 

particular in her inquiries, whether he were certainly clear or 
not. The old priest as re he_ was absolutely 
free. On this she scraped the money off the table into the corner of 
her blanket, and tying it up was about to depart. The priest 
somewhat nettled, demanded the meaning of her maneuver, and 
threatened to remand her husband back to purgatory, unless she 
gave him the money. Her reply was that she knew her husband too 
well to believe it in a priest's power to do that, for (added she) my 
husband was always a very prudent man. I have often observed, 
when we used to traverse the woods together, if he chanced to fall 
into a bad place, he always stuck up a stake, that he might never be 
caught there any more. Without further ado, she made the best of 
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her way off, leaving the poor ecclesiastic to console himself for the / 
loss of the money in the best manner he could. 


But to continue my own story — The late expeditions I had 
accomplished had impeded for a spell, my medical improvements; 
though I was far from losing sight of that favorite object, and now 
when Molly had returned from Quebec, and I was more at leisure, I 
renewed my intense application to medicinal inquiries; generally 
attending my patroness, when she visited her patients, gaining, by 
those means, a much better insight into the Indian methods of cure 
than had otherwise been possible. 


I fondly hoped to reap the benefit of all my acquirements at 
some future period, and my expectations have not been wholly 
abortive. Inde frequently since, has the little medical skill I 


possessed procured me a night's lodging, or a morsel of bread 
which otherwise [had dearly wanted. 


The third summer since my residence in these barbarous regions 
now came on apace, moderating the intemperature of the cold 
northern latitudes and dissipating the huge masses of snow; these 
to me were no unjoyous circumstances, for not being so well 
inured to excessive hardships, as the Indians, I frequently suffered 
much in their company, not only from the inclemency of the 
weather, but also from the want of suitable apparel. 


During this summer my pursuits were much of the same tenor, 
as those above related. However, in the course of it, one 
occurrence happened that requires a more particular recital 
because it affected my feelings so greatly at the time, and my 
health so considerably afterwards, that scarce ever can it be erased 
from my memory. 


On a certain day, about midsummer, I went a distance into the 
forest, with several other hunters, in quest of a little venison. In the 
course of our travels I separated from the rest of the company, 
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intending to join it again upon occasion. Not being acquainted 
sufficiently with the country, and the atmosphere becoming 
cloudy, I mistook the way, and wandered about (unconscious 
whither) till approach of night. When not hearing any tidings of the 
Indians, I struck up a fire and lay myself down before it, in hopes 
to take some little repose. But in this I was disappointed, for not 
being used to encamp alone in such a dismal wilderness, I was in 
constant dread of being torn in pieces by the wild beasts of prey. 
Their terrific notes and echoing responses, forming altogether a 
most horrid melody, which assailed me from all points of the 
compass, and sometimes within a stone's throw of my 
encampment. The night seemed almost an age, and when morning 
appeared, I knew not which way to shape my course, as it still 
continued cloudy and rainy. What added to my distress was, I had 
no sort of provision to satisfy the craving of appetite, for by 
traveling and fasting for twenty-four hours together, I already 
began to feel quite feeble. 


Conscious it could answer no good end to remain in my camp, I 
set out, early in the morning and traveled the whole day, greatly 
fatigued, without finding food, other than leaves and a few wild 
berries. When night overtook me, a second time, I was still utterly 
at a loss to know where I was, or which way to proceed on the 
morrow. With those gloomy prospects before my eyes, I kindled up 
a fire to warm and dry my weary limbs; but hunger and anxiety 
became so poignant, and the howling of the savage beasts so 
dismally terrifying, that I received very little refreshment from 
“sleep. Next morning the sun rose clear, and I trusted in being 
fortunate enough, in the course of the day, to find some settlement, 
where possibly the means of preserving me from famishing might 
be procured. With fainting hopes indeed, but with the utmost 
exertion, I took the direction most likely to answer my purpose, but 
my expectations were again foiled, for the third night arrived 
without bringing the smallest prospect of relief. 

» \ 
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By this time the reader may well suppose, I was so far 
debilitated with hunger and fatigue as seriously to apprehend 
inevitable death in this woody labyrinth. The greater part of this 
night was spent in considering what steps I should pursue on the 
approaching dawn. At last I came to a resolution to steer a 
southerly course, which, of necessity, must conduct me to some 
English settlements, before I should have traveled, at farthest, one 
hundred miles. But how to accomplish a journey of such extent, 
under present disadvantages, was the fearful question. The very 
thought of it seemed to stagger my utmost resolution and 
dishearten my wishes. Yet I thought it more eligible to proceed, 
than to lie down without a struggle, and await the hour of 
dissolution. Accordingly, the next morning I prosecuted my travels 
southwardly, guiding my steps, by the help of the sun, in the best 
manner possible. I proceeded this day, as far as I found myself in 
any capacity of traveling, being convinced, that of consequence I 
must grow weaker, every day, upon such miserable ailments, as the 
wilderness afforded; for, as yet I had caught no living thing, not 
even a squirrel. 


As soon as night, for the fourth time, overtook me, I struck up a 
fire, as usual, by the help of my gun, which as yet though with 
great difficulty, I had made shift to carry. This night was more 
painful to me, than any of the preceding, for although the raging 
keenness of hunger had in some measure abated, without being 
satisfied, yet a faint, listless weakness, with incessant griping 
pains, had succeeded. The ensuing day I renewed my journey with 
scarcely surviving strength to enable me to drag along my 
debilitated limbs. Having traveled two or three miles, as near as | 
could guess, to my great joy, I was so fortunate as to strike into a 
hunting path, following which, I found the Indian encampment 
from whence I had wandered. 


My arrival was about evening twilight. Thus after having 
wandered in the lonely deserts, without food, for five whole days 
and four nights, did fortune conduct me to my kind Indian friends; 
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an event much to their satisfaction, as well as my own. Upon 
reflection it appeared, that my distance from the settlements had 
not been so remote, as my apprehensions had painted, and that, in 
all probability, the different circuitous direction, I had meandered, 
during the overcast weather, had consumed the above period, as no 
other hypothesis would account for my arrival at the time above 
noted. However this misfortune gave me a distaste against hunting 
in future, and it was several months, ere I gained the entire re- 
establishment of my health. 


After the above, nothing memorable befell me during the 
residue of that summer, but, in the winter ensuing, I began to 


harbor serious thoughts of leaving this_rud itable 
pac hance abt aaah rae 
‘seen as much-of-the-manners-amd-customs of the Canadians, as I 
wished; had become acquainted with their language, and had 
acquired (as I conceived) such a competent share of medical 
knowledge, as might enable me to practice physic with some 
prospect of success. For those reasons I formed a design of quitting 
the country sometime in the spring ensuing, or whenever the 
weather and traveling should permit. 
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Chapter Nine 
Customs Of The Country 


To ridicule we're strongly prone, 
All other customs, save our own. — 


eanwhile, before taking leave of a people, among whom 
I had continued so long, and from whom I had received, 
generally speaking, much hospitality, I do not think it 
amiss to give a brief account of some few of their more singular 


and remarkable customs, in addition to those already noticed. In 
doing ee ol aisees 
a ee raven. 

The Indians of lower Canada are straight in stature, but of a 
slender make. Their eyes are black, quick and piercing, and their 
features regularly shaped. The color of their skin is reddish, similar 


to that of tanned leather. Their motions are deliberate and their 
dispositions, the general affect of ignorance, € fo suspicion. 
a oe ee ee 
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They are always on the lookout, as though apprehensive of danger; 
are generally hospitable to strangers, from whom they have 
received no offense; but their thirst of revenge, when they have 
experienced the least injury, is insatiable beyond comparison. In 
fine, being unpolished and naturally capricious, they are ticklish, 
uncertain friends, as well as dangerous enemies. 


In the article of dress they are proud and gaudy, when of ability 
to procure finery. Their garb is thin and loose, and various parts of 
the body are suffered to remain quite naked, even in winter. Their 
principal clothing however, is a small coarse blanket thrown over 
the shoulders, and tied about the waist with a wampum girdle. On 
their head they usually wear, in cold weather, a fur cap, and 
frequently a small strip of saple or other skin round the neck. They 
have a sort of buskins that reach above the knee, with moccasins 
on their feet; and lastly, a small piece of cloth, called a band, 
fastened round the middle. The particulars above enumerated 
constitute their ordinary dress, their arms and thighs being bare at 
all seasons. 


They are so inured to cold and hardships, that they will lie down 
in deep snows, before a fire, each rolled up in a small blanket, 
sleeping comfortably all night; their diet being whatever they may 
chance to catch during their rambles. 


As their reliance is principally upon hunting and fishing, the 
plenty or scarcity of food among them is altogether a matter of 
uncertainty, depending pretty much upon the fortunate successes 
of the chase. 


When provisions are scarce, they are sometimes, from necessity 
abstemious and sparing, but, on the contrary, in times of plenty, 
they are constitutionally profuse and excessive, both in eating and 
drinking, devouring, at such seasons, as much at once, as might 

ve sufficed for several days. 
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In winter they preserve their meat by freezing it in bass or pine 
troughs. Their method of seasoning it in summer is the following: 
they cut it into quarters or joints, and hang it upon poles, three or 
four feet above the surface of the earth. When collecting a mixture 
of old withered leaves, dry rubbish and green boughs of pine or 
hemlock, they set fire to the mass, and continue the fumigation till, 
it has thoroughly penetrated the meat, and the outside becomes| ,) 
hard and seared. This process requires usually two or three days a 
and nights; after which their venison will keep, without putrefac- 
tion, a whole year. When I had become familiarized to the use of 
smoked meat, I esteemed it more savory, than that which had been 
preserved by freezing; as the latter, when destitute of salt, became | 
excessively nauseating and disgustful to the palate. 


oe to which those poor people were 

miserably addicted, as Thad frequent opportunities of witnessing, 
and which was one great cause of their wretchedness, was their 
excessive fondness for spirituous liquors; with which they were 
supplieé ngland traders. Such was 
their innveeiatote thirst for the fatally intoxicating potion, that they 
would cheerfully barter away, in purchase of it, their most valuable 
furs, even after encountering every incredible hardship, of cold, 
hunger and fatigue, in their acquirement. Frequently have I remon- 
strated with them on the folly and impropriety of this conduct, but 
without making any lasting impression upon their minds. When- 
ever they happened to procure a supply of rum, from that moment, 
while it lasted, all business was wholly laid aside, and the most 
horrible and alarming scenes immediately took place. At such 
intervals I was obliged to be extremely cautious for fear of being 
assassinated, or at least wounded in the fury of their bacchanalian 
revels; dancing, whooping, singing, fighting and drinking, making 

| up, alternately, the circle of their phrenzical amusements. 


The slightest affront, on those occasions, was sufficient to throw 
them into a state of perfect madness, in which were spared neither 
friends nor foes. It was not uncommon for those demons, when en- 
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raged, to draw their long knives, with which they went usually 
armed, and with those dangerous weapons to cut and slash one an- 
\ other in the most horrid manner. This I have frequently witnessed, 
though I never knew anyone actually slain in any of their infernal 
frays. Once, however, upon a sudden uproar, which arose about the 
division of some rum, one Indian was so miserably lacerated, that 
\he came near death in consequence. One long gash, in particular, 
he received below the breast, but luckily for him, the wound was 
“unwearied care of the Indian doctors, his wounds were in time 


healed. 


wd 


After those infuriate orgies had subsided, which was never the 
case till the liquor failed that inspired them, it was not unusual for 
those votaries of Bacchus to recline indolently in their cabins, for 
several days upon a stretch, ere they could assume prowess to 

V shake off the effects of their pernicious surfeit. 


Respecting their religious tenets it is difficult to frame suitable 
conclusions. It appeared on the whole, that they entertained some 
belief of a supreme Being, but were pretty indifferent as to render- 
ing him any kind of worship. What little they knew of the Christian 
religion, they had learned (I presume) of the Roman Catholic 
friars, but their notions, relative to such matters, were a confused 


jumble of crude, incoherent ideas, about which they seemed_to 


trouble their heads very little, but would notwithstanding, now and 


then mention. In a word; it appeared in my view, that their relig- 
h ious system was worth very 5 €ir modes of worship not 

muctrremoved from a farce. 

Lee eee 


Their nuptial rites were few and simple, being only the follow- 
ing. As soon as the parties are fully concluded upon the match, 
and relation had accorded their consent, it was customary for the 
bridegroom to go and throw a deer's leg into the bride's tent, after 
which she was wont to throw an ear of corn into his. Those 
solemnities were intended as symbolical of the appropriate duties 


~ 
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of each, and, when duly performed, the marriage was legally 
consummated. Although I have frequently been told of the many 
ceremonies practiced by the Indians on such occasions, yet the 
above were the only material ones occurring within my notice. 
After marriage they generally hold their festivals and days of 


visiting and rejoicing. When_they sleep together the man's head is 
Placed-atthe- woman’ fet. and vice versa, This postion, however, 
_ presumes not slways-the sume, Refore marriage they are 3 file 
prone to incontinence; but very few instances of matri 1a 


veneration for the sanctity of the nuptial covenant, and severely 
punish its violation by their laws, which require that the end of the 


culprit's nose shall be amputated. 


When they lose a friend or relative, by death, their grief and 
lamentations are great and unfeigned. They spare neither cost nor 
pains to celebrate the funeral obsequies of the defunct with all 
possible pomp and solemnity. I have, a number of times, partly out 
of curiosity, been present at those solemn spectacles, and have ob- 
served them with some attention. There is scarce any end to the 
multiplex ceremonies they think necessary to perform at the time 
of interment. The most material of which are the following. Having 
carried the corpse to the grave, they lament over it a while with 
loud complaints and bitter howlings, which are accompanied, also, 
with extraordinary gestures and violent contortions of body. This 
over, they place, in the grave, the deceased, with his body in an 
erect posture, wrapped up in a blanket, and dressed out as usual. 
They then put his fusil into his arms, his pipe into his mouth, and 
deposit, by his side, a sufficient quantity of tobacco, powder, balls, 
steel, tinder and provisions; these were undoubtedly designed to 
enable him to perform the long and tedious journey he had to 
encounter. Having done everything which they suppose might con- 
tribute, in the least, to his benefit or comfort, they cover him up, in 
an artificial manner, with wood, stones and earth, taking care, that 
the body be incommoded with none of the materials. In this 
manner are the rites of sepulture executed. 


~—____ 
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After performance of the above and other ceremonies (all being 
deemed indispensable) the spectactors are allowed to return back, 
and partake of a feast provided on this solemn occasion.... 


It being my conclusion, as already stated, to quit these territo- 
ries, and return to New Hampshire, as soon as the traveling should 
become good, which I supposed would be the case, sometime in 
the month of May, ensuing; and that time drawing near, I began to 
make preparations for departure. Calling to mind, however, the 
many kindnesses I had received from these uncultivated people, I 
had a desire before bidding a final farewell to the country, to treat 
for the last time, such of them, as had conferred on me the greater 
obligations. 


To this end I purchased five gallons of rum; when, inviting a 
round number fo my hut, I gave it to them fo drink, with which 
token of civility they were extravagantly gratified. 


I also acquainted Polly Susap, (my marriage with whom I had by 
various devices procrastinated to this period) that I was under an 
indispensable necessity of returning to my native land, for the 
purpose of settling business of importance to myself there. At these 
tidings she appeared greatly afflicted; and, to console her I was 
compelled to make reiterated assurances, that I would return to her 
embraces, on the wings of love, the first favorable moment. 


Thus having made every necessary arrangement, I was ready for 
the prosecution of my journey. Wasting no time therefore, as the 
footing was already tolerable, I took leave of my old friends, and 
departed from Sudbury, Canada, on the way towards Lee, the place 
of my ancient abode. This occurrence took place about the last of 
May, 1775, after a residence with the Canadians of nearly three 


years. Several of them escorted me about fifty miles, that is to say, 


as far as Pigwacket, where, with some fur skins, I eek 
gallons of rum, and a large roll of tobacco, both of which articles I 
\ 


a 
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presented my Indian guides, and accepted their hearty thanks in re- 
turn. 


And now having been so long absent from my family, and 
friends at Lee, I felt an ardent desire to visit them without longer 
procrastination. Accordingly, being in good health and spirits, I 
pursued my way so briskly, as soon to reach that town, where I had 
the satisfaction of finding all my concerns well. 


As my friends had received no certain intelligence respecting 
me, during my long absence, they had begun to foster doubts of my 
welfare; so that my sudden appearance, at this time, was a matter 
of surprise to them all; nor was it diminished by the account I gave 
them of the various scenes I had passed through, while resident in 
Canada. 


Upon inquiry I now learned, that, for the greater part of her three 
pe ogemratinee e 
those things I was exceedingly chagrined, though there seemed Iit- 
tle probability that her condition would be meliorated by my 
ee a ee 
place, in which to gather riches; so that I had come home, save a 


store of health, as empty handed, as I went. To this may be added, 
that by so_long an abidance among th&~slothful Indians had ( 


contracted ( vious) a habit of indolence, that unfitted me 
for Jaborious employments, and_this at a time when unwearied 
efforts were necessary for the support of myself and family. 
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Chapter One 


The Revolution: Private Tufts 


Lo! martial clarions, sounding from afar, 
Excite the supine, and arouse to war. 


had burned forth between England and her colonies in 
. America. In consequence of this, orders for the enlistment 
of troops to join our armies were frequent in most places. Being by 


nature volatile, and prone to novelty, I_was strongly impelled to 


inted with a military life. This my fancy portrayed, 
as the best method of supporting self and family, in a way consis- 
tent with beloved ease, and at the same time, as, certainly more 
honorable than thievish pursuits, though a soldier in fact, may be a 


D uring my Canadian adventures, the horrors of a civil war 
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Soon, therefore, I left home, and meeting with Captain Clarke, 
enlisted into his company for two months. We were marched 
directly to Portsmouth,* and employed in the building and repair- 
ing of forts, in the vicinity of that town. I served as cook to part of 
the company, and tarried the whole time of enlistment, without de- 
sertion. 


One night, however, as I was traveling in the streets of 
Portsmouth, it was my ill luck to meet with two riflemen, one of 
whom accosted me with: "You are the devil, that served us so 
today." Not knowing to what he alluded, I inadvertently replied, 
"Yes." At which without more ceremony, he knocked me down 
with a club; striking out two of my foreteeth, and leaving me for 
dead in the street. Soon, however, recovering some use of my 
senses, I made shift, with very great difficulty, to reach a neighbor- 
ing house, where I tarried till morning. Being determined upon 
revenge, I loaded my gun at the moment I awaked, and issued forth 
in quest of the assassin. I found him at Tilton's tavern, and re- 
solved to shoot him instantly. In the broad entry, I met Gen. 
Sullivan and Col. Cilley,** who, having heard of the abusive treat- 
ment I had received, suspected my real motives, and demanded the 
surrender of my arms. Instead of immediate compliance, I showed 
my wounds, related the whole adventure, and protested my deter- 
mination to have recompense. The general said the villain de- 
served chastisement, and should receive it; still peremptorily 
ordering me to deliver up my weapons. Not daring to disobey the 
general, who was our commander in chief, I complied with his 
injunctions though with reluctance. At that moment, Col. Cilley 


* Henry Tufts is named as a private soldier in Capt. Smith Emerson's 
company (Elijah Denbow, Ist liet.) on Seavey's Island, Portsmouth 
Harbour, November 5, 1775. New Hampshire Provincial Papers, 14:233 
- E.P. 

** John Sullivan, 1740-95; Joseph Cilley, 1735-99. Gen. Sullivan was, at 
this time, detached from Washington's army, for the defense of 
Portsmouth. - E.P. 
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approached the rascal who had thus maltreated me, belabored him 
soundly with his sword, and ordered him under guard, to the jail in 
Portsmouth. There he was confined I know not how long, but my 
term of enlistment having expired, I returned home to Lee, and 
spent several weeks to little or no advantage. After this, being 
solicited by Capt. Denbo, I enlisted into his corps for two months 
more, and was directed to repair to Winter hill, near Boston. Here 
our troops fared, at times, so slenderly, that we had to atone for the 
dearth of allowance, by stealing pigs, poultry, and such like arti- 
cles. 


One night I went to Mystic, with two others, and stole a number 
of dunghill fowls. Just as we had caught and killed them, the 
owner happened to hear a disturbance among his poultry, and ran 
out to discover what the fracas might be. I happened to espy him, 
just as he was stepping out of doors; so to give my comrades a 
better chance to secrete the plunder, I marched up to the farmer, 
and made inquiry for some cider. He said he believed somebody 
had been stealing his poultry. "Nothing more likely, (quoth I) for 
just now I saw several fellows running down street." "Damn them, 
said he, I believe they have carried off some of my fowls." 


Uttering this, he invited us into the kitchen, and treated us 
plentifully with cider; we then bid him adieu, and marched off 
jovially with our feathered booty. On the way back to quarters we 
picked up a couple of geese more, and made a delicate feast on the 
whole the same evening; but, the next morning, the proprietor of 
the geese paid our commissary a visit, and complained to Capt. 
Denbo of his loss. The captain told him to search where he 
pleased, so the farmer made inquiry, till weary of the pursuit, but 
not being able to track his property, or fasten either upon any one, 
we had permission to drive him out of the camp; this we(exultinglys 

-lsing him, in other respects, I must confess, extremely ill. At the 
ite fh es 
expiration of the two months I was dismissed with the commenda- 
tion of having behaved as a good soldier, and returned to Lee. 
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I stayed at home but a short space, ere I once more enlisted, for 
other two months, under Capt. Folsom, and marched back to 
Winter Hill. In a few days our company was stationed at Cam- 
bridge college, and assisted in building the forts at Lechmore's 
point;*** but, while engaged in this business, we were forced to 
submit to much hardship, and were extremely exposed to the fire 
of the enemy the whole time. Provisions being also scarce, we 
were reduced to half allowance, and obliged to spend part of our 
wages to prevent absolute starvation. — Not relishing such short 
commons, I resolved to trick, if possible, something out of the 
commissary, whose name was Smith. Accordingly, with the con- 
nivance of several of the subaltern officers, I went and drew our 
company's quota of pork for the day, and conveyed it to the place 
of destination. In a few minutes I returned back to the commis- 
sary's quarters, who was yet dealing out provision, when spying on 
the head of a barrel, a large portion of the side of a hog, weighing 
about forty pounds, I called out in Mr. Smith's hearing, to James 
Hall, one of our company, saying, "You lazy devil, why don't you 
take away our meat ? You expect me to do the whole drudgery, but 
I'll see you hang'd first." The commissary, who heard this rough 
greeting, turned about in a pet, exclaiming, "What's your meat here 
for? If you don't take it out of my way in a twinkling, I'll lay an 
embargo on the transport." As I was to the full as anxious for the 
speedy removal of the nuisance, as the gentleman himself would 
be, I thrust the pork through with a stick, in which manner, Hall 
and I lugged it off very triumphantly, thus easing the unsuspecting 
commissary of the incumbrance in a trice. 


As our wants had been pressing, the officers of the company 
were by no means offended at my successful stratagem, justly 
concluding we should need a moderate quantity of rum, while 
devouring this acquisition; I told them I would undertake to pro- 
vide that desideratum likewise. So running out of doors with much 


*** Lechmere Point; now East Cambridge. - E.P. 
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alacrity, in order to find a suitable tool to dispatch upon the 
embassy; whom should I meet with but old Hall, the father of him 
above named. Without preface, I requested him to go to the 
sutler's, and get us a gallon of rum, but he declined, unless I would 
furnish him with the money. As it happened I was destitute of the 
necessary evil, but knowing Hall to be an illiterate man and very 
ignorant, I drew from my pocket an old summons, which had been 
served on me for debt some time before. Presenting this, I told him 
it was a four dollar bill, and desired him to procure me the rum 
with all speed, and return the change. His scruples being now 
removed, he set out to execute his commission, while I, knowing 
the imposition must be detected by the Sutler, and wishing to make 
toth ends of my project meet, dispatched after Hall another man 
(whom I let into the secret) with directions to bring away the rum 
at the moment of its delivery, and before Hall should present his 
old summons to the tapster. My envoy arrived in the nick of time, 
and fulfilled articles to a punctilio; but scarce was his back turned, 
when Hall pulled out the supposed bill to make payment. The 
sutler, not being familiarized to such odd kind of money, de- 
manded its value. Hall replied it was a four dollar bill, and re- 
quested his change. At this the sutler, who was an arch blade, had 
much ado to repress risibility, but being willing to carry on the 
joke, and knowing Hall to be a responsible man, told him he was 
unable to break the bill just then, but would charge the rum and 
take pay another time. With this answer, Hall went away entirely 
satisfied, and very honestly returned me the old summons, together, 
with a history of his proceedings; and here the affair rested, for he 
never discgvered the cheat, till called upon by the sutler to make 


guest, as 
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Much of a piece with the above was the rest of my conduct, till 
my discharge and return to Lee. Soon after my arrival at the place 
last mentioned, I went to Newmarket, where being bantered to 
wrestle, I accepted the challenge; but, somehow or other, my 
antagonist's knee was so badly sprained, by a fall I gave him, that 
he was wholly a cripple for six months, and had a stiff knee ever 
afterwards. 


I was, at this time of life, both strong and athletic; valued myself 
much, as a wrestler, and was, to boot, quite fond of this exercise, 
which, however, is a pernicious one, and attended with evil conse- 
quences, as experience has proved. A few of the misfortunes, that, 

“Tit ad Tent; have ibefallen-¢mey-while pursuing these practices, I 
will here enumerate. At one time I had my wrist put out of place by 
wrestling; at another, one of my arms was broken; at a third my el- 


bow joint was dislocated, after which my collar bone was broken, 
and again two of my ribs; all done, at different times, by wrestling. 


About this period I went to Wallingford in Vermont, where at 
the raising of two buildings, was a great wrestling match. A certain 
mulatto man threw all out who had the hardiesse to engage him. 
At his success he exulted immoderately, and continued calling out 
to the company to bring in their trash. I had been standing, as a 
quiet spectator the whole time, without a wish to intermeddle in 
the business. But at length a number of the bystanders requested 
me to enter the lists. I declined, to little purpose; they still abso- 
lutely insisted upon my taking a turn with the champion, who was 
yet in possession of the ring, and boasting of his prowess. At last, 
to gratify the company, I yielded to their persuasions, and ap- 
proached the ring. My opponent, vaunted excessively, accosting 
me in terms none of the politest. We engaged with equal animos- 
ity, but I had the satisfaction to bring him upon his back, twice 
successively. He insisted upon a third trial; I complied, but now 
my antagonist was more unsuccessful than before, for finding 
himself likely to fall, he clapped out his hand to prevent it. At that 
moment I struck, his arm with my foot, and snapped it short off. 


+ 
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This, for the present cured my hero of his athletic disposition, but I 
was seriously agitated at his misfortune, and the more so, as I had 
been the unluckly cause of it. No surgeon being near, I undertook 
the office of setting the bone, and performed it adroitly; three 
months, however, elapsed, as I afterwards learned, before the 
fellow was capable of ordinary labor. 


At another time I wrestled with a black fellow (belonging to 
Col. Smith, of Newmarket) when, unluckily, he was so much hurt 
by the receipt of a fall I gave him, that he died within the first 
fortnight. I understood that the poor fellow did not acquaint his 
master with the true state of the affair, but pretended to have fallen 
from a hay loft; yet the fact was, as here titties 


| 
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Chapter Two 


Parson Tufts 


With Mars I quarter spurious grace and zeal, 
And, Proteus like, a novel semblance steal. 


“ S | ince my return from Canada, I had followed, occasionally, 

: the practice of physic, more especially when absent from 

Lee; making use of Indian medicines, and observing their 

methods of cure. By such expedients I gained, now and then, a few 

shillings, and was eased of many itinerary expenses, to boot. But 

y the era now commenced in which I was to appear o er of 
>| {action in a new character. This originated fron} a desire for novelty, f 

J and partly from a strange notion that too min 


deportment of a religious convert. My new metamorphosis was 
quite sudden, and had its rise from the following circumstances. 
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A set of religionists, styled new-lights, who pretended to far 
greater sanctity than their neighbors, had arisen of late in divers 
places, especially in the town of Lee. The enthusiastic meetings of 
those zealots I had frequently attended from motives of curiosity, 
and to their manner of praying and exhorting had paid the minutest 
attention. As I was possessed of mimic powers, and had a tena- 
cious memory from my cradle, I was quickly in capacity to imitate 
their canting tone, and ir discourses with 

recision. It was even thought by some of my cronies, that, in the 
gift xhortation, I far surpassed all in the town of Lee; or, in- 
deed, elsewhere. I felt a degree of exultation at their encomiums 
and having a mind to view the Country, and ty -my-skill as a 
preacher, I purchased me a new suit of black, a large Scotch plaid 
gown, and cocked up beaver, though, to tell truth, these articles 
squeezed my purse dry in the purchase. But I regretted nought, 
since I now fancied myself equipped to a T, and had moreover 
sanguine hopes of some lucky reimbursement. I believe my family 
admired at my strange conduct, and were desirous to find out what 
was going forward; but I kept my views the profoundest secret. 


Not daring to exhibit any religious pretenses near home, I set 
off, directly, in the ministerial habiliments above mentioned, for 
the Kennebec country, where I expected to be an entire stranger. 


Advancing as far as a place called Little Falls, in the district of 
Maine, I made a stop, and attended a week-day lecture. Here one 
Mr. Gould was the officiating minister. Every person present, 
judging by my clerical dress, took me for a real priest also; and 
after the religious exercises were nearly finished, Mr. Gould ob- 
served, that there was room for any person to speak, who might see 
occasion. Thinking this a convenient opening in which to display 
my talent at exhortation, I arose, and, with much outward zeal, ad- 
dressed the assembly in a speech of considerable length. When I 
had made an end of speaking, I resumed my chair, and the pious 
parson, rising in turn, averred, that I had preached as loud a ser- 
mon to his soul, as ever he had witnessed in his life, and that he 
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verily believed I was a heaven born saint, if there were one upon 
the footstool. In reply to this, a young woman, by name Peggy 
Cotton, who was a member of the same church, rose — and 


exclaimed, "He a saip A SO is the devil incarnate; /for m n part I 


have no belief in his pretended sanctity, let him ern ae he 


will. is abrupt declaration, the ghostly priest was much 


J 


astonished, and demanded the reason of her jealousy. "If I must 
explain myself further, added she, permit me to say, that my opin- 
ion of this man is derived from his conduct, as it is said a tree may 
be known by its fruit. I took notice, on his entrance into the meet- 
ing, that he first surveyed my face, then my feet, then my whole 
person, in such a carnal way and manner, that I perceived he had 
the devil in his heart." This accusation, which I confess was liter- 
ally true, disordered my muscles not a little, though TC not but 
admire at the intuitive sagacity of the young gypsy, who w le 
to hit off, so adroitly, my real character. In short, I felt myself in an 
awkward situation, and knew not what reply to bestow upon her 
accusation, when, luckily, I was relieved, in some degree, from the 
perplexing hobble, by the well meaning parson, who, at this 
instant, took part in my defense. He reprimanded, in severe terms, 
my fair accuser, for harboring an idea so greatly to my 
disadvantage, and on no better foundation than suspicion, which is 
frequently fallacious. Resuming courage at this diversion in my 
favor, I seconded the parson in a similar strain, and expatiated on 
the excellency of Christian charity and forbearance. As two against 
one are odds at tennis, so poor Peggy, finding her ground 
untenable against both, prudently withdrew from the meeting, and 
left me master of the field as well as argument. This flurry having 
subsided, the people were about to depart; but the reverend priest 
invited my tarrying at his house all night; I accepted of the cour- 
tesy, and received the most polite treatment. The next morning, 
bidding my kind host adieu, I journeyed on still eastwardly; and 
now, taking a retrospect of the occurrences of yesterday, I thought I 
had succeeded tolerably well in this my first ministerial coup d' es- 
say, notwithstanding the little rub I had met with from female ob- 
servation. Accordingly I was bent on trying the event of a second 
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experiment, if a suitable opportunity should occur. While such 
thoughts occupied my brain, I jogged on, and, as things happened, 
was present at another meeting the ensuing Sunday, where, at the 
close of service, I gave the auditory so pathetic an admonition, as 


drew tears from the eyes of several. In fine; exhorting and praying ; 
either in public congregations or private families, w 
ractice during this whole tour, which as now appeared, I 


ou d_my original plan or intention. Therefore, after so 
long a time I returned to Lee, well satisfied with my novel 
adventures, and the more so, since what with preaching, and what 
with doctoring, I had made out to fare splendidly, and to bring 


home a seasonable relief f F 


In the course of a day or two, (it being now mid-winter 1777) I 
went to Greenland, and spying a bee-hive, (the property of Dr. 
Weeks) in a tangible predicament, I made a halt while evening, 
and then conveyed the prize to the house of a friend, where we 
shared the contents between us. A few days after, being at Fol- 
som's tavern in the same town, I was met by the Doctor, who not 
only charged me with stealing the hive, but threatened my com- 
mitment to prison. I found he watched my motions very critically, 
but, while he, with his adjutants were preparing to execute their 
menaces, I jumped out at a back window, fled to parson 
M'Clintock's garden, and there concealed myself in a cluster of 
bushes. The doctor, with his whole party, followed hot foot, but 
while they were eagerly exploring every cranny of the parson's 
precincts, I flipped off unnoticed, reached the great bay, crossed 
over on the ice, recovered safe home, and met with no further ob- 
struction on the same score afterwards. 


Subsequent to this, I ventured nocturnally to Portsmouth, in 
hopes of meeting with some windfall there; but discovering no 
prospect of that kind, I wheeled to the right about, and set off un- 
der shroud of darkness for Stratham, where I had several trusty 
associates. Not far from Portsmouth I drew near a certain gentle- 
man's seat, which I had often visited before. Here I made a halt, 


rt 


| 
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when feeling a sharp desire for some kind of food, as I had been 
fasting for many hours together, it occurred, that I knew of a horde 
of apples and pears not far distant. Some of those I intended to 
obtain; so I groped about, till, as I thought, I had found the spot 
where they lay; but after all met with no small resistance in break- 
ing into the deposit. At last, however, I effected that purpose, and 
entered a dark subterraneous cavity. Without delay I fell to 
searching about, in expectation of finding, among the rubbish, 
something to assuage hunger; but, in a minute or two, I stumbled 
upon some old trumpery, that at first touch seemed to give a hol- 
low, clattering sound. I pressed on, intending to explore the prem- 
ises thoroughly, when in fumbling about I presently discovered, 
that I had got hold of a great coffin, which stood in one corner of 
the cell. The fact was, I had broken, thus heedlessly, into an old, 
crazy tomb, where lay interred a grandmother, and her daughter. It 
will be hardly possible to form an idea of my surprise, my utter 
astonishment, when I found myself environed with those frightful 
inhabitants of another world; for a few moments I was unable to 
move hand or foot; literally speaking "my hair stood on end, and 
my voice clave to my jaws." I feared to retreat, lest the old lady and 
her daughter should muster arms to obstruct my exit. At last, 
however, I recovered motion, and with a bound, evacuated the 
horrid domains, leaving those tenants of the tomb to enjoy hence- 
forth their repose unmolested. With tremulous steps I reclaimed 
the highway, and without veering to the right or left, passed on, till 
I found a welcome asylum in the bosom of my own family. 


During my present continuance about home, I perpetrated a va- 
riety of thefts of minor consequence; but being desirous of brighter 
achievements, I digested the scheme of journeying westwardly, in 
like manner as I had lately traveled east. Leaving Lee, in pursuance 
of this arrangement, I passed from place to place, appearing some- 
times in the character of a physician, and sometimes of priest, as 
best suited my purposes; which practice I continued till I had 
strolled to Norwalk in Connecticut. 
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ever my favorite study, and, among other acquirements, I had 
(ac lll apasasidiacemeae Mie 
eee ie cumenti tee nily_by the help of different paints, that the owner, to have 
known his property again, must have had uncommon sagacity. 
trick of this kind I put in practice on the present occasion; for hap- 
pening to meet, one evening, with a valuable horse belonging to 
one Johnson, I did not lose the propitious moment, but seized the 
prize, and rode him to a secluded place, where I so altered him, by 
painting his face white, spotting his feet and legs, and clipping his 
mane and tail, that he had altogether another appearance. 


The next day I was overtaken on the road by Johnson himself, 
who, on missing the horse, had set out in quest of him and the 
thieves. He surveyed the nag repeatedly, but never recognized his 
property. We traveled in company several miles, and then parted 
without his entertaining the smallest suspicion of the deceit. The 
horse I kept but a day or two longer, for not daring to appear with 
him at Lee, I sold him for the money, and with it repaired thither... 


[Tufts now relates the stories of two false arrests which he suf- 
fered at this time. One was for desertion from the army; the other 
for stealing a barrel of pork from Ichabod Hilton. In each case his 
innocence was established. } 


No sooner did I escape from Hilton's clutches, than I made a 
cruise to the Isle of Shoals, distant from Portsmouth about nine 
miles; my purposes being twofold, the one, to catch a few fish, the 
other, to traffic a small matter with the inhabitants of those sterile 
rocks. Our crew, four in number, met with ample success, as well 
in the business of fishery, as in our other undertakings; but, on re- 
turn homeward, it was our mishap to be suddenly overtaken by a 
cruel and distressing storm. It would be in vain to attempt a de- 
scription of its fury, or of the fears and sufferings of our little com- 
pany. Suffice it to say, that, at last, after every fatiguing exertion, 
we made shift to recover land, but were more dead than alive in 


i 


od 
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consequence of the disastrous voyage. As this had been the first, I 
resolved it should be the last time, of my trusting to so treacherous 
an element as the ocean, unless driven thereto by imperious ne- 
cessity; although I well knew that he who was born to be hanged 
would never be drowned. 


ee oe 


At this epoch, one Ephraim Clough, of Lee, made me a proposal 
to carry on his farm at Canterbury, on terms so advantageous, that I 
hesitated not to close with his offer, and to remove my family 
thither with all convenient brevity. My new place of abode bidding 
fair to be productive of many advantages, I applied to business 
with much assiduity, and among other pursuits, drove a pretty 
brisk traffic in buying and selling horses and neat cattle. One day I 
set out on a speculating tour, and journeyed on as far as New Con- 
cord. Here I met with one Eastman, who took a fancy to my horse, 
which indeed was an excellent one. After chaffering awhile, he bid 
me in exchange for him, an aged mare (on which he lavished many 
encomiums) and his note of hand for forty shillings, payable at a 
short day. With this proffer I closed; but, on my passage home- 
ward, discovered, to my mortification, that my purchase was hardly 
worth picking up in the street, for she soon tired, and, what was 
worse, had been wind broken, and otherwise essentially damaged. 
I was much chagrined at the loss of my horse, but well knowing 
that recantation was out of the question, I concluded to sit down 
easy, and make the best of a bad bargain. A while after, upon in- 
spection of the note, I found it had been written for forty dollars, 
instead of forty shillings. This had been Eastman's mistake; but I 
meant to profit of the circumstance, so far, at least, as to bring him 
to an equitable compromise. With a view to this, I paid him a visit, 
acquainted him with the fact, and demanded payment, which he 
refused, being then quite intractable; but at length finding himself 
caught, he paid me twenty-five dollars for the redemption of his 
note, which restored harmony between us, but concluded our 
dealings. 
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In the course of six months, while residing at Canterbury, I 
bought and paid for fifty acres of wild land, though afterwards be- 
ing offered a small farm much to my liking, I sold it, and every 
other article I could spare, for paper money, intending to collect a 
sufficient sum for the purchase of the farm in view; yet, after all, 
the owner and I differing a mere trifle in the price, we never made 
out to finish the bargain. I kept the money on hand, as many wise 
people have done, for some time, during which it depreciated, at 
such a rate, that I eventually lost the major part of my little all. Bu 
why do I complain of this, since similar indeed has been the fate 
and issue of my every enterprise through life? 


Being now reduced to pretty great straits to make out a subsis- 
ag 
several other articles. The owner suspecting that Tufts must be the 
thief, followed post haste, and took me prisoner. I was arraigned 
before justice Batchelder of Loudon, where the proof being suffi- 
cient, I was driven to a compromise, which cost me in the end, a 
very good yoke of oxen. 


I was not, however, so far discouraged by those reiterated mis- 
fortunes, as to remit any part of my exertions in the retrieval of 
them. On the contrary; I applied, with redoubled diligence, to my 
farming and healing business, alternately, just as occasion called; 
and fortune so far smiled upon my honest endeavors at agriculture, 


forget, in a manner, all former losses and inquietudes. But the pre- 
sent interval of SSSming prosperity Vanished more rapidly, than the 
morning dew before the solar beam, by the intervention of disaster 
more destructive in its consequences, than any I had lately experi- 
enced. While I was absent on a journey, my house accidentally 
caught fire, and was burned to the ground. In it were consumed all 
my household furniture, meat, corn, and indeed, every article I 


ossessed; it being in the autumn of the year 1778 (according to 
enemy when the conflagration took place, I lost a 
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sufficient quantity of provisions to have sufficed my family the 
whole year. I had earned the little I then lost by industry; yea, by 
the sweat of my brow. It was my all. I must have been callous and 
devoid of feeling, to have been insensible to so ! 
ip ae 


The above dismal catastrophe compelled me to move back to 
Lee, where I undertook to manage my father's farm for one year. 
But no long time elapsed, before I chanced to fix my eye upon a 
likely young mare, that belonged to my townsman, James Davis. 
This beast struck my fancy so forcibly, that I coveted the conver- 
sion of her to my own use, tho idedly, a transgression of the 
tenth commandment. Without loss of time, I laid a stratagem to 

“steal and ride-her4way to Norwalk in Connecticut, that town being 

upwards of two hundred miles distant. All this I executed suc- 
cessfully, and there swapped her for a sightly horse, which I 
bestrode, and trotted toward West Point, where lay a part of the 
American army. My only motive in this portion of the journey, was 
to visit my brother Eliphalet, who was a soldier in that quarter. 


On the road I met a man riding express, who, having tired his 
horse, was importunate to exchange him for mine, averring the 
urgency of doing the business in a minute, if at all. Thinking to 
take advantage of his necessity, I demanded as much boot, in cash, 
as my own horse was reasonably worth, which he, having no other 
resource, was obliged to tell down. Elated at so lucky a windfall, I 
jogged on slowly, (though in prime spirits,) till I alighted at a tav- 
ern in the town of Woodbury, where I put up for the night. 


The landlord and his wife were absent from home, and the 
woman, who was left in charge of the house, being immoderately 
fond of a cherishing glass, she, with the other domestics, made so 
great a clatter all night, that I took very little repose. In the morning 
I ordered out my horse, and called for the reckoning, which being 
shown by the hostess, I handed her a fifty-dollar bill. She took it, 
but being much intoxicated with her morning draft, as well as 
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evening debauch, she gave me back two hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars by way of change. I asked, if she had made no mistake. She 


damn'd me, and said I had better call her drunk; adding, I had not 
feceived my proper due by ten dollars; but, on account of my inso- 
lence, she would pay me nothing sally rethth “Won the 
camps er pardon. Hearing this, 
begged forgiveness, and she, in token of reconciliation, presented 
me with a gill of rum; but said, for her word's sake, she must with- 
hold the ten dollars till my homeward return. On this I left the 
house, and presently perceiving that my new horse was as good a 
nag, as legs e'er cross'd, I soon reached a place called Soldiers’ 
Fortune, near West Point, where I saw my brother Eliphalet, with 
whom I tarried one night. I had brought him a pair of shirts, but he 
would receive only one, having an ample supply already; the other 
I sold to sergeant Hodgdon, and took seventeen cartridges and a 
quarter of a pound of powder in part pay. 


Betimes in the morning I quitted the camp, with intent to return 
to New Hampshire, but had been gone but a few minutes ere one 
Dockum, who had seen me purchase the cartridges, went and in- 
formed Col. Reid, that I had been buying up the soldiers’ ammuni- 
tion. On this information the Colonel dispatched one sergeant 
Fowler, with a file of men, in pursuit of the transgressor. They 
overtook me at a tavern, a few miles from the army, where I had 
stopped to take breakfast, and instantly ordered me to return back 
to camp. I remonstrated; but to no purpose; wherefore, knowing 
opposition to be useless, I made a virtue of necessity, and com- 
plied. They carried me before Col. Reid, who sternly inquired, if I 
had been purchasing the soldiers’ ammunition. I answered affirma- 
tively. "Were you not apprised (demanded he) that, by law martial, 
such a crime is capital, and may cost the offender's life." I replied 
that I had no such knowledge, but he affirmed that such was the 
case, and thereupon called in sergeant Hodgdon, who sold me the 
cartridges. The sergeant's story was, that he found them, as well as 
the powder in question, at Morristown, where they had been 
dropped by the British, when they abandoned that place. The 
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Colonel not satisfied with this account, which he supposed fabu- 
lous, caused the long roll to be beaten, and three companies of foot 
were paraded under arms. These solemn preparations filled me, I 
must confess, with terror and amazement, as I knew not in what 
manner they were to terminate. I expected nothing short of severe 
corporal punishment, if so fortunate as to escape death. Every 
‘man's cartridge box and other accoutrements were next examined; 
but, while this was doing I shook in my shoes, lest a deficiency 
should somewhere be found; however, I was at length eased of my 
fears on that head, for it turned out that each soldier had his just 
complement both of cartridges and other ammunition. Such being 
the case, the companies were dismissed, but I was still retained 
under a strong guard, because a court martial had been called, and 
was then in session. What their decision would be I knew not; nev- 
ertheless my suspense was of short continuance, for, in less than 
half an hour, the court broke up, and order arrived for my final 
dismission. 


Once more then I left the camp, happy at escaping this unfore- 
seen difficulty with no greater detriment; but before leaving the 
neighborhood of the army I disposed of my horse, saddle and 
bridle, not daring to be seen with such appurtenances at or near 
Lee, where the people would have surmised that I obtained them 
fraudulently. On entering a wood five miles from the encampment, 
I was suddenly assailed by a French deserter, who presented his 
loaded musket, and demanded the surrender of my purse. I plead 
poverty, alleging that a trifling matter of change was all I 
possessed in the world. The robber grew impatient, and with 
horrible denunciations enjoined the immediate delivery of that 
little. To pacify him I promised compliance, but while I was 
rummaging my pockets under pretense of finding my purse, we 
heard the tramping of footsteps at no great distance. The 
highwayman wheeled about to descry the intruders, when instantly 
I cocked my fusee, and pointing at his breast, damn'd him, most 
vociferously, for a pig-tailed rascal, swearing I would dispatch 
him, as an oblation to Vulcan in a twinkling, if he attempted 
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moving so much as an eye in his head. At this rough greeting my 
hero was much daunted, and called out for quarter. I bade him 
march, with his gun clubbed, or I would blow his brains out, on the 
least symptom of disobedience. Those menaces had the desired 
effect, for fearing their literal execution, he marched off to the tune 
of the "rogue's march," till quite out of sight. 


Proceeding onward I presently discerned a parcel of soldiers, 
who were coming toward me. I turned out of the way to avoid 
them, but, at sight of me, they presented their guns, and 
commanded me to halt, under penalty of immediate death. On 
wheeling, they drew near, and told me, they had been out several 
days in pursuit of deserters, but had found none. I assured them I 
was not one of that description; they were convinced, and gave me 
a dismission. 


I met with no further impediments till evening, when I found 
myself near a tavern occupied by a young Dutch widow. Feeling a 
degree of lassitude, I went in, and requested accommodations for 
the night, which were readily granted. By and by, the mistress of 
the inn, who was an arrant coquette, ee 
in_a likely “young widow's Tap, and share a bowl of punch. 
answered, my reader may rest assured, affirmatively, and with 
much seeming gallantry, took possession of my seat. While we 
were romancing and drinking very lovingly, she took out her silver 
snuff box, made in the fashion of a heart, and vowed she would 
give any man a bowl of punch, who could produce another of 
equal curiosity. As it happened, I then carried in my pocket an 
elegant silver box, which had lately stood me nine crowns in the 
purchase. This I presented for the jolly widow's inspection, who 
could not but confess, that I had beaten her at her own weapons. 
This whole night was devoted to festivity, but seasonably the next 
morning I resumed my journey on foot, and having concluded to 
explore the country, as far as possible, it became a matter of 
indifference what route I should pursue. Consequently I made a 
circuitous peregrination, and passed on through many towns and 


\ 
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places, both in Connecticut and Massachusetts, meeting, as usual, 
many little rubs and incidents by the way. Those, however, I shall 
forbear relating, except in one or two instances. 


From the sale of my last horse I had received a few dollars in 
silver, and while it lasted, met with no kind of difficulty in 
procuring necessaries; but no sooner did that resource fail, than I 
found some difference, since many people were scrupulous of 
taking paper money. Beside my stock of paper was quite 
inconsiderable, so that evils beginning to accumulate, I saw no 
remedy, save one, which was to show some old curmudgeon a 
Rowland for his Oliver. Abounding with Such thoughts, I drew 
near a shoemaker's shop, it being already eleven o'clock at night, 
and withal pretty dark. As, at this juncture, I had scarce a shoe to 
my foot, it appeared quite advisable to attempt a supply, I 
therefore, marched up to the shop window, but was somewhat 
alarmed, on hearing the joint and several snoring of two men 
within. Nevertheless I lifted up the sash, and with some 
trepidation, entered the room. The slumbers of the two men were 
as yet undisturbed, so I rammaged about, till I found a calf skin, 
and two pair of men's shoes, being the only articles of much 
importance in the whole shop. Those, however, I made sure of, and 
was so fortunate as to recover the main road without disturbing 
their nasal chorus. 


Plodding onward, I digested affairs, so as to reach a certain dairy 
the next night, as I intended, at a late hour. This stood within two 
rods of a dwelling house, but with its situation I had previously 
been acquainted. If hunger, as says the adage, will break through 
stone walls, I supposed it might easily enable me to break through 
a milk house door. At any rate I resolved to try the experiment; I 
stepped up softly, and to my great joy, found the door upon latch. I 
went in, but it was so dismally dark, that I could distinguish no 
kind of object; however, I groped about, till 1 happened to put my 
hand upon the cock of a gun full bent. This gave me a terrible 
shock; I took her down, however, instantly. The gun had been 
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placed there undoubtedly to pepper some intruder, and it appeared 
the greatest wonder in nature, that I had not crossed the line of 
demarkation, and thus ended my journey. If such had been the 
case, few people, I suppose, would have pitied my perverse fate, * 
but, be that_as it might, it was my intention to take greater 
precaution for the future, Quilling- therefore~the buniery—1 found ¢ 
board fence, which I sat down behind, and there struck up a fire 
with my matchlock. Making then a sort of torchlight I re-entered 
the buttery, and presently found a profusion of butter, cheese, 
bread and cold meat; with which traveling requisites I made bold 
to gorge my pack. This necessary business completed, I trudged n 
onward, and h fficiency of food to last me a French decade 
in the consumption. As the above was the last remarkable 
“adventure, that I recollect, the present tour, I shall only further 
observe, that a few weeks subsequent to the milk house robbery, I 
arrived safe at Lee, and had the satisfaction to find my family in 
statu quo. 


Here one of my neighbors desired my assistance in cutting a 
walnut tree, standing in a certain gentleman's inclosure. To assist 
him, more than any other purpose, I consented; but just as we had 
committed the trespass, and were splitting the sticks, we beheld 
the owner approaching. My companion, not choosing to be caught 
in tricks of this kind, leaped into a cluster of bushes, and lay close 
to the ground, but at this moment our visitant came up. Now as bad 
luck would have it, there was a wasp's nest in the very spot, which 
my accomplice had chosen for his sanctuary; but the inhabitants, 
lik hinese, not relishing a strange guest, as fro 
stem to stern, without mercy; while he, dreading detection, was 
(Geecdetn WEL GE andeahide their geags aut-StnES Without a 
murmur. Meanwhile, the gentleman, as propriefor of the soil, 
demanded his moiety of the walnut, but to content him, I proposed 
cutting another tree. This met with his approbation, and the 
business being dispatched in a moment, he returned home; when 
my partner was relieved from his ticklish confinement, but as 
much swollen, to appearance, as a bladder with wind. 
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Knowing our landlord to be extremely forgetful we hazarded 
hauling away both the trees; and without doubt the whole vanishe 
from hi > since he never was heard to complain of the 
injury. 


Meantime, James Davis, above mentioned, believing I had 
deprived him of his steed, made me a domiciliary visit, and 
challenged me with the theft. As usual, I denied the fact, but on his 
promising, most solemnly, to take no advantage, if 1 would only 
declare the truth, I at last frankly confessed, that I had ridden her to 
Norwalk, in Connecticut, and there sold her. I further consented to 
accompany him, or his son, thither, in order to reimburse him, if 
practicable, by stealing the beast a second time. Agreeably to this, 
young Davis and myself commenced the expedition, during which, 
I defrayed every expenditure by doctoring. As we went on foot, the 
journey was tedious, but mauger all impediments, we reached 
Norwalk in the course of a fortnight, timing matters so as to enter 
the town just in the edge of the evening. I conducted my partner, 
who was a mere novice in wickedness, to the stable, where I 
supposed the mare yet in keeping. He went in, with intent to lead 
her forth, but finding a dozen or more steeds, tied together in the 
same stall, he was incapable, in the dark, of distinguishing his own 
from the others. So being utterly averse from taking any other 
horse, he returned empty handed. The night being obscure and 
cloudy, what measures to pursue we could not devise. He was very 
apprehensive, that his mare had been removed to some other 
quarter. In this dilemma, I offered, in turn, to make trial of my skill 
in obviating the difficulty, so, entering the stable, I led out a beast, 
and told Davis it was his own. He was incredulous, but upon my 
avouching her identity, we both mounted, and rode a few miles, 
when finding a horse, saddled and bridled, by the wayside, I 
stripped him of his trappings, and tried them upon ours, merely to 
see if they would fit; which finding to be particularly the case, I 
suffered them to remain, and remounting, with my associate, 
pushed on with much rapidity. We rode upwards of thirty miles 
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before the appearance of the morning dawn; but no sooner did 
objects become visible, than Davis, much to his comfort, found 
himself, in fact, on the back of his own mare. Strange as it may 


seem, I distinguished her from the other horses in the stable 


manner of her chewing hay. 


Never hearing that any person pursued after the lost beast, we A 
reached home without obstacle or annoyance. 
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Chapter Three 


Exeter Dungeon 


Still, adverse fortune, with increasing weight, 
Augments his sorrows and decides his fate; 
Evincing that our various scenes of woe 
From our own vices and misconduct flow. 


bout this time, in pursuance of congressional orders, troops 
A were enlisting in every quarter, for three years, or during 
the war; to the end, that a more regular and permanent 


army, than heretofore, might be established for the defense of the 
country. 


( Without adverting to consequences, I went to Salisbury, and 
enlisted under Capt. True for three years. This step, as will be 


seen, turned out greatly to my disadvantage, and became, for 
long while a source 0 nual persecution. assment. 
Having enlisted, I had orders to repair to Andover by a certain day, 


there to pass muster, and receive bounty and accoutrements, 


or 
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which, indeed, had been my only inducement to the transaction. At 
time and place I appeared, and was furnished with some money 
and other articles, but not with the quantity stipulated. In a short 
time we were marched to Castle Island, in the harbor of Boston, 
there to remain, till ordered to join the regiment, under Col. Crane, 
at West Point. Our continuance at the Castle was four weeks, when 
directions arrived from headquarters for our proceeding to the 
place last mentioned. We were three hundred in number, and were 
marched first to Roxbury, where we drew one week's provision, 
and then advanced seven miles further to Watertown. Here, 
evening approaching, every man was obliged, of necessity, to look 
out for his own lodging and accommodations. While others were 
engaged in this business, I was quite differently employed; for 
growing sick, at the thoughts of a three years' campaign, and 
having now a convenient opportunity for desertion, I made use of 
the privilege, and returned by unfrequented paths to my own 
dwelling. 


Immediately, however, I found myself in a more critical 
situation than heretofore, since many stratagems were now devised 
for my speedy apprehension, insomuch that I dared not show my 
head abroad for fear of apprehension. 


By clandestine methods, then, I was constrained to procure the 
means of support, shooling* poultry, sheep, and such other 
conveniences, as chance threw in my path. In this occupation, by 
so | xperience, I had acquired a masterly adroitness, so that 
now_I should have yielded the palm to none_of my com S. 
However, being in continual danger of seizure, either for theft or 
desertion, I passed every moment in abject fear and perplexity. My 
farming business was wholly interrupted, and I dared not venture 
to hire out. To steal or starve, then, was the question; I wisely 


preferred the former, and drove a brisk stroke at the dangerous 
eel 


* "To Shoole. To go skulking about." — 18/1 Dictionary of theVulgar 
Tongue. 
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pursuit... [Tufts house is besieged by his enemies, bent on 
arresting him as a deserter. He hides in the woods for a fortnight, 
but is finally caught and sent to Exeter jail. With an auger and two 
saws, given him by a friend, he bores through the wall. His escape 
is almost frustrated by "two or three female hoity toities" who 
come in at a critical moment to consult him as a soothsayer. He 
shocks them with unseemly language and drives them forth. He 
then crawls through the hole he has made. A fat prisoner named 
Whiting tries to follow but sticks fast. Tufts returns to his father's 
home.] 


The next day I met with James Smith, that worthy knight of the 
post aforementioned, in whose company I went to Berwick, where 
by the use of false keys, we opened Moses Purington's fulling mill, 
taking thence about fifty yards of fulled cloth. We conveyed the 
whole to Newmarket, and sold the greater part of it at half price, to 
people in creditable circumstances. Some of the purchasers, 
however, though duly apprised how and where we had procured 
the effects, were so improvident, as to leak out the whole affair, 
consequently Smith and I were forced to indemnify the injured 
owner. 


On discovery of the foregoing scandalous exploit, my 
adversaries bestirred themselves so briskly, that I was again 
arrested, hurried to Exeter jail, and secured closely in an upper 
back room. The day after, a man looking in, advised me to beware 
how I meddled with the timbers fronting the entry, as the same 
were loose and unfastened. I assured him I should be careful to 
attempt no such thing. He then importuned me for the loan of a 
few dollars, but I handed him only a couple, which he gratefully 
received. Perhaps, if Capt. Ladd, or some others, equally sharp, 
had overheard this discourse, immediate measures had been taken 
to prevent all possibility of escape; but, luckily, everything abode 
in statu quo till evening, when I made out to remove several pieces 
of the aforesaid timber, and thus found myself once more in the 
broad entry. I made bold to march down the front stairs, and when 
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passing out of doors, heard the jailor and his family conversing 
unconcernedly over a cup of tea. 


Gaining the open street, I made the best of my passage to Lee; 
but fearing to abide long there, went to Nottingham, and betook 
myself to the woods. As I was now extremely apprehensive of 
being diligently pursued, I never adventured into any house, but 
encamped in the forests and subsisted upon dunghill fowls, 
vegetables and such other fare, as my nightly depredations 
afforded. In this manner, two or three weeks elapsed, when grow- 
ing weary of such a miserable existence, I returned to Lee, and 
took shelter in my father's barn. 


Disrelishing, however, even this mode of life, I came to the 
hasty conclusion of stealing the Longfellow mare, the property of 
Ephraim Clough. I had entertained an opinion for some time, that 
ee i ae er 
rum, which articles I could never prevail with him to refund. On 
those accounts, I owed him an old grudge, and having no other 
way to be even with him, determined on making reprisals in the 
manner above mentioned. Whereupon, one night, I repaired to his 
pasture, and finding the object of my search, rode her to Gilman- 
ton, and thence to Meredith; in which last place, though distant but 
forty miles from Lee, I had the effrontery to ride about doctoring. I 
had continued in this employment but a few days, before Clough 
gained some intimation of my route, and dispatched Capt. Joseph 
Thomas in quest of his mare, with directions to seize and convey 
me to Lee, at all events. Thomas procured the assistance of a 
Robert Bryant. They found me at the house of one Marston, (a 
blacksmith) who had been just shoeing my horse. Thomas ap- 
proached with a muffler over his visage, so that I suspected him 
not, till he had made me his captive. As the men, in whose custody 
I now was, were both strong and active, I had little prospect, or 
indeed, hopes, of eluding their vigilance; so judged it most prudent 
to submit quietly to the indignity of being manacled; which office 
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they exultingly executed, and then started with their prisoner for 
Lee. 


Riding a few miles we called in at Ray's tavern in Gilmanton, 
where I treated my keepers so profusely with spirits, that both be- 
came excessively mellow. The waiting maid observing their tip- 
pling propensity, advised my treating them freely; in which case 
she would warrant me out of their clutches before morning. I 
thought her advice apropos, and plied my conductors so warmly, 
that, before leaving the house, they both grew reeling ripe, and 
were scarce able to remount their horses. Bryant, soon losing his 
equilibrium was incapable of further progress; we dropped him on 
the road, and rode on to Gilman's tavern, in the town last men- 
tioned. Here Thomas and I alighted just after sunsetting, and con- 
cluded to refresh ourselves and horses before renewing the jour- 
ney. I called for more liquor, when my Argus, making free with the 
cup as before, was soon in as bad a pickle, to a trifle, as his col- 
league, Bryant. 


At this stage of the business, Thomas insisted upon remounting 
our horses, while I urged the necessity of tarrying all night, promis- 
ing to be ready, as early in the morning, as he might wish. My re- 
monstrances were ineffectual, but as I had no notion of traveling in 
the dark, I was bent on studying some scheme of prevention. So 
stepping to the door, under pretense of getting the horses in readi- 
ness, I fell purposely to the ground, roaring out at the same time, 
most bitterly, that I had dislocated my collar bone. This pretended 
disaster set aside all thoughts of removal, at least for the present; 
the company thought me exceedingly ill, and sent for a neighbor- 
ing doctor, who pronounced my case extremely difficult. He as- 
sured the people, in a tone as wise as Cullen, that my removal any 
where, in less time than a fortnight, would be altogether impracti- 
cable. I was well pleased that my device had taken such complete 
effect; in which the dictator, Thomas, was constrained to acqui- 
esce, though, by this time the liquor, which he had gorged, in such 
profuse quantities, began to operate so forcibly, that he was 
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obliged to prostrate himself on the floor, before the kitchen fire, in 
order (as he said) to take a nap. He soon fell into the profoundest 

—— out of which he did not experience a resuscitation, (as I 
afterwards learned) till late the next morning. I also took a tempo- 
rary lodging; but in the dead of night, (all being asleep) stole softly 
out of the house, and sped away with the Longfellow mare, leaving 
Thomas to discharge my reckoning in addition to his own. The 
next day, Thomas, having neither prisoner nor money, with which 
to clear out, was obliged to leave in pawn, his saddle, and ride 
home without that conveniency. 


I made the best of my way to Canterbury, and there stayed about 
a week, when news arrived, that I was a deserter from the army, 
and had moreover stolen Clough's mare. This report excited no 
small stir among the inhabitants; but, by means of a friendly hint, I 
discovered the danger just in season for elopement. Thus I left 
Canterbury; but not daring to keep the road, was forced to abandon 
the mare, which was taken up, and sent home to the owner. 


Soon after this evil genius, Cloug as So pertinacious in 
— 


his researches, that he succeéded in lange me with a warrant; and, 
as preferable to imprisonment, I compounded with my adversary, 
by paying, and securing to him the payment of one hundred dol- 
lars. At the instant of release, I\set off for my father's dwelling; but 
my bad luck was so predominant at this juncture, that, before 
reaching the intended asylum, l\ was again captured, and hurried 
away to Exeter jail. 
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Chapter Four 
Nor Iron Bars A Cage 


Labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 
VIRGIL. 


n requital of my former vicious tricks and imprudent 
behavior, I was now guarded with more suspicious 

vigilance, and treated with greater severity than usual. 
Moreover, from the aspect of affairs, it seemed to strike my 
imagination, that some greater mischief was yet in embryo. My 
suspicions were far from being visionary, for a day or two after my 
imprisonment, the compassionate Simeon Ladd, Esq., who had 
still the charge of the prison, made me an unwelcome visit and 
imparted a piece of intelligence in its nature the most ungrateful. 
He affirmed, that my removal into the dungeon was now in 
contemplation, where I was destined to be chained in irons. I 
expostulated against the cruelty and barbarity of such a procedure; 


A 
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yet he, as he was, indeed, callous to the feelings of humanity, left 
me, without consolation, airi o Daniel Jones, a black- 
smith, in Exeter, bespoke a set of massy irons or shackles, 
weighing, with their appendages, twenty-five pounds. Jones, 
having prepared those trappings of cruelty, brought them in 
person, and having removed me to the dungeon, fixed a strong 
shackle round each of my ankles. Presently after, a large bolt, 
about two feet in length, was introduced red hot; the taper ends of 
which were twisted about either shackle, thus distending my feet to 
an uncomfortable distance asunder. To cool the bolt they poured 
on water, which, trickling down, boiling hot, scalded my feet and 


_ 


§ 


‘ 
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ankles so miserably, that_I i ripple for three months 
after. While this process was on the anvil, those tiger_hearted|\ x 
animaJs ridiculed my sufferings, and without regard to my tears 


and outcries, continued the effusion of water, till the bolt was 
sufficiently cooled. This tragedy ended, all was made fast with a 
chain, two feet in length, one end of which communicated with the 
bolt, the other being inserted into a staple, that was now driven 
through the flooring. 


In such wretched state, incapable as I was, of stepping one foot 
before the other upon the floor, I was abandoned to my own 
reflections. My situation was now deplorable indeed; I was entirely 
destitute of wholesome food and lodging, and pent up in a 
loathsome dungeon, the windows whereof were kept for the most 
part closed. The mouth of the vault was open, hard by, but which 
for the brevity of the chain, I could scarcely reach; while the 
nauseous and disagreeable damps and stenches, that evaporated 
incessantly from the filth deposited therein, impregnated the cell 
with the most odious effluvia, and rendered my condition horrid in 
the extreme. Hence my health and strength visibly declined, and 
with them my intellectual faculties. Having no means of healing 
my scalded feet and ankles, the pains I endured at intervals were in 
a manner intolerable; while too, the benevolent janitor refused to 
supply me with the smallest medicinal assistance. The above were 
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a few of the multiplex evils, which conspired to depress my spirits, 
waste my corporeal powers, and sink me into despair. 


In the shocking circumstances above described, I continued for 
upwards of three months, without aid or assistance from either 
friend or foe, or so much as the expectation of relief! It seemed 
indeed, as if there had been no hand to help, no eye to pity me! 
Fain would I believe that very few were acquainted with the real 
state of my sufferings at that period; sufferings, of which I could 
foresee neither diminution nor end!! 


Becoming daily more and more debilitated, I was at length 
convinced, that I must shortly fall a victim to this barbarous 
treatment, unless some speedy method of extrication could be 


contrived. SS 
—underigok tHestedions.and opemee task of breaking jail-destinitas 
To free myself from the chain, by which I was held to the floor, 
was apparently the first thing necessary; for unless this were 
severed, I could move in no direction to any manner of purpose. 
Instruments I had none. However, one day, when served with my 
pittance of food, I contrived to keep back an old case knife, which 
I notched against my irons and so converted it into a kind of saw. 
With this miserable instrument I made shift to file off a link of the 
chain, in so artificial a manner as to be able to close the fracture 
whenever I had occasion. I could now move conveniently to any 
part of the cell; but my strength wasting apace, it was certain that 


unless expeditious, I should reap no possible benefit from my 
operations. 


My first step was to examine and pry into every portion of the 
apartment, if happily I might find any one part of slighter structure 
than the rest, or More obnoxious to attack. The whole however 
appeared firm and impervious, only I imagined that the timber 
composing the vault or drain to be of somewhat less stability, than 


et 
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the residue. Against this quarter, therefore I finally determined to 
direct my whole battery; but after the most critical research and 
multiplied exertions, I found it impossible to make the slightest 
impression, unless by sawing off the tenon of a joist four inches in 
thickness. This, obviously, was a task Herculean, yet I set about it 
with much bravery; and, by the help of my knife, at last 
accomplished the undertaking, though it cost me three days and 
nights of painful toil. Whenever I expected a visit from those who 
brought my daily allowance, it was my care and practice to 


reinstate myself in chains; yet mauger this precaution, it was a 
miracle that ] escaped detection. 


I had now rendered practicable my descent into the vault, yet 
still found to my grief, that all further progress was impeded, by 
the intervention of new obstacles. The fact was, every side of the 
subterraneous cavity was surrounded with impenetrable timbers, 
so strong that my utmost prowess was inadequate to the removal of 
a single piece, without the aid of more forcible implements. To 
remedy this, I resolved, if possible, to cut out the iron bar, or 
mantel piece, from the chimney, which was a difficult piece of 
business; yet I effected it, by scraping away the lime or mortar that 
cemented it to the bricks. With fresh animation, then, I fell to 
work, and by the help of this able instrument, so loosened the 
opposing timbers, that I removed them out of the passage 
effectually. Fearing, however, lest some inauspicious event might 
yet mar all, and prevent my escape, I went back, and with much 
sang froid, replaced the mantel piece in its original situation. 


During the whole of this elaborate process, I had remained free 
from suspicion, though visited by sundry people, particularly the 
sagacious Mr. Ladd; that lynx-eyed gentleman, though constantly 
upon the lookout, never discovered the least part of my design,nor_ 
do I believe, had an opening been made in the floor, that Ladd 


would have noticed it, unless, unfortunately, he had fallen therein. 
poe ee i i 
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Being now ready for departure, and anxious to leave the 

domains of this horrid cavern, I descended, for the last time, into 
the vault, and to my great satisfaction, made out to creep, on all 
four, into the jail yard, leaving the broken timbers supported with a 
prop in token of derision. It was already past the hour of twelve at 
night, and some place of refuge must be sought out, before the 
light of the morning should betray my proceedings. Therefore, 
from the environs of the prison, I instantly commenced a singular 
mode of procession; loaded, as I was, with the ponderous iron 
trappings, which, by reason of the bolt, distended my legs to just 
such a distance asunder. Encumbered in this guise, I could 
advance but tardily, my feet describing the portion of a circle at 
every step I advanced. The clattering sounds, emitted fro 
Anypalpitating-—bosom,_ideas_of horror _andwavemems 6 
unfortunately, I should be obstructed in my retreat af fast, and 
reconveyed to that habitation of darkness, which I had, thus 
recently, abandoned; to that mansion of woe, which already had 
made such fearful ravages upon my constitution, and might well, 
ere now, have become my tomb. 


Amid such reflections I continued the complex, orbicular kind of 
movement I was forced to adopt, till I had gotten clear of the 
compact part of Exeter, when I halted to listen; but the din of 
pursuers was as yet unheard, all seemed hushed, and still, as the 
house of death; only the noise of a distant cascade, trilled through 
the air in broken murmurs, and stole softly upon the listening ear. 
My agitations began to subside, and fatigued as I was, I marched, 
or rather hobbled slowly along, till I found myself in a small 
woody valley, situated a mile east of the jail. 


In this sequestered spot I reclined upon the earth, exhausted 
with excessive toil, and lengthy abstinence. It was certain I could 
proceed no further, for the present; I therefore made use of the 
little strength yet in my possession, to lop down some tall brakes, 
for the purpose of precluding the raw piercing air, and of screening 
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my retirement from the sight of pursuers; or at present, of eluding 
the inspection of those who might pass that way, ere my final 
retreat should be secured. 


In this comfortless place, I endeavored to compose my agitated 
spirit; but the chilly damps of night (it being fall of the year) 
effectually baffled all repose, and caused the solitary hours to 
linger in their passage. 


Soon as ruddy Aurora had dispelled the nocturnal shades, and 
emblazoned, with new born light, the east, I could hear the busy 
race of mortals, with freshest activity, renewing their temporal 
employments, while I seemed banished, as it were, from society, a 
mere excrescence; an outcast from among men. 


Bright Sol had scarcely gilded the lofty spires, in plain words, 
the steeple of the meeting house at Exeter, when I received a 
serious alarm, by a distant cry, which I supposed must have 
proceeded from those who were searching for the poor fugitive 
Tufts. I listened till the murmurs began to approximate, when I 
found I was not deceived in my conjectures. Unable to flee, I lay 
close to the ground, and presently discerned about sixty persons, 
old and young, with Capt. Ladd, like Falstaff with his ragged 
corps, at their head, marching in a direction toward the river, and 
exploring with hound-like sagacity, every hole and corner, as they 
proceeded. I trembled in every limb, expecting to be unavoidably 
detected, for they appeared determinedly, to bend their course 
towards my place of refuge. However, fortunately for poor Henry, 
they passed by, at a small distance, and pursued a track leading to 
the river side, where espying no traces of my flight, they concluded 
I had broken the shackles, and, perhaps by swimming over the 
river, had effected my escape. This induced them to turn 
homeward, but on their way back, Philip Johnson, one of the troop, 
chanced to approach so near to the place of my concealment, that, 
on turning his head, he espied my person, and drawing nearer, 
stared full in my face. Then it was, I gave myself up entirely for 
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lost; Johnson, however, sounded no alarm as yet, but going toward 
Ladd cried out, "What's to be the premium for finding Tufts?” 
Ladd, with his usual ingenuity, replied "Nothing." "Then (says 
Johnson) I'll hunt for him no longer.” "Nor will I," echoed Ladd; 
saying which, he steered homeward, with the whole posse 
commitatus at his heels. 


No sooner were they out of hearing, than, for fear of another 
visit, I shifted my quarters, crippling along, till I reached a 
sequestered spot, at some distance. Here I made a halt, but so 
exhausted with alimentary privations and my uncouth method of 
traveling, that I SOT STIETES an inch farther, till divested 
of my dangling accoutrements. Nevertheless as the bustle was now 
laid, and a ray of hope had moderated my anxiety, I thought first to 
lie down, and obtain, if possible, a little repose. In this I succeeded 
so far as to fall into a drowse; but sleep was of short continuance, 
the smallest sound vibrating on the ear, or the shaking of even a 
leaf, being amply sufficient to disturb my uneasy slumbers. 
Finding it chimerical to hope for refreshment from sleep, in my 
present circumstances, I quitted the mossy couch, and, having a 
pair of old scissors, bequeathed me a few days since by a friend, I 
twisted them in twain, and by notching the two pieces against each 
other, converted them into a couple of saws. 


With these poor utensils, I commenced dividing the center of the 
bolt; and in the course of two or three hours, by repeating the 
flying touches with the utmost agility, made a visible indentation. 
This so weakened the bolt, that upon my placing the extremities 
upon two stones, and smiting it with a third, it parted asunder, and 
eased me of my irksome manacles without further resistance. 


Being now exonerated, I hastily tied the iron fragments together, 
slung them to my back, and trudged away to a place of more safety, 
where I rested under covert for the residue of the day. 
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No sooner had the evening shades advanced, than I left my 
hiding place, and went to the river which separates Stratham from 
Newmarket. Here the first thing I earnestly undertook, was to wash 
away some of the filth, contracted by so lengthy a familiarity with 
Exeter vault. This done, I constructed a kind of raft with pine 
boards, of which I bereft a neighboring fence, on which I crossed 
the tide into Newmarket, so that late at night, I reached home, 
being, of a truth, almost famished for lack of sustenance. 


The next day I sold my brother the disgraceful shackles, I had| 
transported hither, which being converted into a pair of clevices, 
so termed, were esteemed the most durable and valuable utensils 
of the kind, in the town of Lee. 


This last absence from home had been of so long duration, that 
my wif amily had suffered immoderately; 1 
were destitute of many of the comforts of life; wherefore I resorted, 


almost necessarily, to the old trade of pilfering; which, at this time, 
afforded us a temporary SUPP lke) 
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Chapter Five 
Tufts Turns South 


Omnia vincit amor; et nos cedamus amori. 
VIRGIL. 


t this period I digested a scheme, which had long been a 
favorite subject of contemplation; viz. that of visiting some 

of the southerly states. The real inducements, for achieving 
a journey of such prolixity, were, in the first place, curiosity; and in 
the second, a desire of liberating myself from the persecution of 
industrious enemies, who ill brooked my abode at Lee, in any 
degree of tranquillity. I, therefore, quitted home, a pedestrian, but, 
as we all aim at advancement, soon furnished myself with an 
excellent horse. Passing through Wilmington, I stole, in the 
daytime, for myself and a number of soldiers, a beehive, from the 
end of a farmer's house; the owner being nearly within reach at the 
very moment. The prize I conveyed to a stone bridge, distant about 
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one furlong, where we devoured as much of the honey as we could 
well gorge down, sweeter on account of the stealth, and then flung 
the residue, hive and all, into the river remembering the injunction, 
"cast your bread upon the waters." 


From Wilmington, I patrolled the country as far as Virginia, 
having daily recourse to customary artifices for a subsistence. I 
afterwards traversed a great part of that gigantic state, the land of 
presidents; but, because Virginia, however, colossal, was ill suited 
to my particular exigencies, I rode back to New York; where, one 
day, as I was jogging deliberately along the highway, I met a young 
woman of German extraction, with whom I entered into familiar 
converse. After some minutes whiled in this manner, I happened to 
inquire whither she might be traveling, and was told, that she was 
in pursuit of a husband. I observed, that she and I, then, might 
shake hands with propriety, for I also was in quest of a wife. Upon 
this, with a smile, she gave me an invitation to attend her home, to 
which, as may well be supposed, I assented most cheerfully. 


On our arrival, she introduced me into her father's presence, who 
was an elderly widower, and very rich. The old gentleman, after a 
multiplicity of queries, told me he had a parcel of idle negroes, but 
was in want of a good overseer to keep them diligently at work. 
His fair daughter, seizing this opportunity, ventured to recommend 
me to her sire, as the fittest person he would meet with to 
discharge that office. Pleased at the intelligence, the old man bade 
me very handsome wages, provided I would consent to tarry in the 
family. This was precisely what I desired; and if I exhibited the 
smallest reluctance in acceding to the flattering proposal, my 
conduct, certainly, did not correspond with my inclination; though, 
to tell truth, the personal charms of the young lady, rather than the 
old don's money, were my principal temptations in courting an 
alliance with the family. 


The day following, I was invested with the superintendence of 
the negroes; an undertaking to me quite novel, and which presently 
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became irksome; since the tardiness of the dronesscommitted to my 
oversight, and their disinclination to Tabor, but ill accorded with 
the impatience of my temper. 


However, my commission was executed in general, much to the 
satisfaction of my employer, who could not but observe with what 
rapidity his business progressed under my strenuous management. 


The young lady, on whose account sole ingered in her 
father's employ, was remarkably handsom& of easy access) and of 
a winning deportment; these fascinating qualities impelled me to 

ay her my devoirs with assiduity, which, at length, gained her 
affections so entirely, that her fortune, I make no question, as well 
as person, might have commainecinnamns, clipe eae Teiewed 
like a prince; for my enamorata@ supplied me abundantly with every 
gratification that imagination could suggest or heart desire. It 
seemed as if I had found, at last the horn of plenty, and that the cup 
of pleasure and prosperity was fondly presented to my lips. Yet it 
was not in the allotment of fate, that my felicity should be of long 
continuance; for anon it will be seen, that both horn and cup 
vanished-as-¢ ASHE he fleeting image of a nightly dream, 
leaving conan bait repret behind. 


I now learned that my mistress was a young widow, who had 
been married to a young gentleman of some repute; but that her 
partner had died, (herself childless) within two years of their 
union. She now appeared desirous of a new husband; wherefore, 
as our intimacy increased, she showed the fondest desire that I 
should carry my end of the marriage yoke, and settle in that part of 
the country; but, as if controlled by some invisible power, I 
declined the (perhaps advantageous) proffer, and frankly 
acknowledged myself within the matrimonial pale already. This 

i tile rn. com eer 
olding up to view the prospect of future riches and happiness; 
averring that she was an only child, and sole heiress to her father's 
plentiful estate, who, she said, was too far advanced in years, to 
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encourage the hope of his much longer survival. But, after all, her 
persuasions were ineffectual, since I had determined to quit the 
precincts, and that at no distant period. 


Her aged sire being afflicted with a complication of infirmities, I 
acquainted him, that the practice of physic had been sometimes my 
favorite employment; making him a tender of my services, for that 
purpose. The information was agreeable, having long submitted to 
the care of the faculty, in vain; he therefore employed me as a 
family physician, during my after residence at his house. 


About two months after my first acquaintance with this family, I 
met with an unwelcome surprise, owing to one Lieut. Mooney's 
sudden arrival at the house. He was a waggoner to the army, and 
had known me from infancy, egg and bird. I was in momentary 
expectation of his divulging something to my disadvantage, but as 
he did not, my fears on that score were unnecessary. Before his 
leaving the place, I had a private conference with him, and 
obtained his firm promise of inviolable secrecy, as to my situation 
and character. After the above incident, I tarried with my dulcinea 
a month longer, during which my felicity seemed incapable of 
further augmentation; but at the end of these delicious days, I 
acquainted her, that the critical posture of my affairs demanded a 
speedy return to New Hampshire. At this news, being infinitely 
averse to my departure, she was much affected; but I assured her 
the urgency was absolute; so I settled with her sire, and received 
the arrear of wages yet my due; which done, I took an affectionate, 
though reluctant farewell of the young lady, who, in all things, had 
proved my kind benefactress, as well as indulgent mistress. At 
parting she presented me with a handful of dollars, besides many 
Co) tokens of her affection, all which, save the money, I 
preserved for some time subsequent.... 


Tarrying but a few days at home, I set out on a pedestrian 
expedition to Vermont. But previous to departure, I had picked up, 
by chance, the small claw of a lobster, which I informed the 
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people, as I passed along, was an enchanted horn; by virtue of 
which I could predict future events; but that, unfortunately, I had 
lost another horn, its counterpart, to which had been attached the 
rare property of enabling its possessor to foretell past events. This 
ridiculous tale was accredited by many; I therefore, gained much 
celebrity, as a conjuror; sometimes my fees amounting to eight 
shillings in an evening. In this journey I passed through a 
considerable portion of Vermont, going thence, in a circuitous 
route, through the Pigwacket country, and then directly home.... 


Afterwards I strolled from pillar to post; but was in perpetual 
fear of being apprehended and carried to the army, in the 
dangerous quality of a deserter. At this period, a gentleman offered 
me a suit of blazing red clothes, at a very cheap rate; they being, 
indeed, a little the worse for wear. In want of apparel, I 
inconsiderately closed the bargain, but soon found, as "red coat," 


carried terror in the sound, that the singularity of my dress excited 

ee ee ee Still sheer necessity 
compelled my wearing the inauspicious suit, because I had, at that 
time, no change of raiment, save an old frock and trousers. 


At length visiting Plastow, I was again recognized, and one 
Johnson, a military officer, undertook my apprehension. By this 
man, I was industriously tracked from house to house, and from 
place to place, and, more than once, had like to have been made 
the dupe of his artifices. To elude observation, I stripped off the 
red coat and tied it up in a bundle, wearing the frock and trousers 
over my other apparel. By this expedient I escaped much notice; 
yet was obliged to travel, principally, under the shroud of darkness, 
and to lodge in the woods and barns. But in spite of this precaution 
my active pursuer had like to have caught me at last; for hearing 
that I much frequented a certain obscure swamp in Plastow, he was 
induced to explore it thoroughly. I lay concealed near its border, 
without knowledge of the search, till Johnson, with his adjutant, 
had drawn so near, as to render secret flight altogether 
impracticable. Before they espied me, I took out a jacknife, and fell 
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to cutting withes, as if to repair an old fence near the environs of 
the wood. My pursuers saw me at work, and drew near; but as I 
was dressed in the frock and trousers, and personally unknown to 
both, they had no suspicion of my being the delinquent. We 
conversed together, for some time, and talked much concerning 
Tufts, whom they pronounced a bad man, and a fellow whom they 
alloted to capture, at all events. After this they marched off; and I 
instantly, also, quitted Plastow, making no halt, except to refresh 
my body with food, and my weary limbs with occasional repose, 
till I reached my own castle. 


But in Lee I found my exchange of quarters had been from bad 
to worse, for I was now more sedulously persecuted than ever, 
insomuch, that I was forced to take refuge, at last, in my brother, 
Thomas Tufts’ house. 


At this era of the revolution, th j atest exigenc 


_for men to recruit the army, which was the main reason, I presume, 
of my_being hunted with such obstinate pertinacity. 


I had enjoyed my brother's hospitality but a short period, ere the 
people of Lee discovered the sanctuary I had chosen, and came, 
twenty or more, to arrest the obnoxious culprit. My brother espying 
them, directed me to flee to the woods with all speed, as the only 
possible means of eluding their vigilance. The band was 
formidable, being armed with every kind of weapon, and already 
within pistol shot; so that I was glad to flee with the utmost 
precipitancy. Luckily, I made out to escape through a back 
window; to reach unseen, the neighboring woods, and to conceal 
myself in the obscurity of a thicket. 


After they had sufficiently ransacked the house, from top to 
bottom, to no purpose, they made toward the skirts of the wood, 
and two of the company, Tuttle and Frost, happened to steer 
directly to the place of my concealment. The rest of the party had 
taken a different circuit, and were removed from them, at least a 
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quarter of a mile. Soon as I found myself discovered, I hastily 
arose, and pulling out a brace of pistols, which I was rarely 
without, cocked both, and told Tuttle and Frost, I would shoot the 
first man who attempted to stir, or give the least alarm. As they 
both were destitute of guns, and sadly intimidated at the 
outrageous menaces I uttered, they thought it most prudent to 
comply with my injunctions. Detaining my guests, till the rest of 
the scout were a good distance ahead, I permitted their departure; 
but no sooner were they out of sight, than I made the best of my 
way to another coppice, near Packer's falls, in the recesses of 
which I carefully concealed myself till evening. 


Sequestered in this woody labyrinth, from all human 
intercourse, I had leisure to brood over former calamities, and the 
infelicity of my present situation. Whithersoever I turned my eyes, 
to the right hand or the left, I still beheld industrious adversaries 
ready to seize and deliver me into the hands of inexorable justice. I 
was conscious, that my person and flagrant misdemeanors were 


known and reprobated so generally, as to preclude the hope of m 
abiding in safety, near the place of mnymatvity Evangelion 

ae ao I supposed, after 
such a series of enormities, to reestablish my credit or reputation. 
All thoughts, therefore, present amendment I cast away as 
useless, and as a task too unpromising, too arduous even to 
attempt, much less accomplish. Upon the whole, I felt a 
disinclination for every laudable pursuit, and a disposition to 
travel on in my former dissolute courses; for, really, my sufferings, 
though severe, had not cured my vicious propensities, nor had the 
school of adversity, though bitter, taught me the salutary doctrine 
of repentance. 


Thus did I pass the hours, till the shades of night enveloped the 
face of things, and invested my person with a sort of invisibility. 
Whither, after all, to shape my course, I wist not; for horror and 
despondency had engrossed my imagination, and operated, as a 
deadly weight, to clog the wheels of useful enterprise; yea, to 
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plunge me more deeply, more irreversibly, into the abyss of 
depravity and woe. 


To abide longer in this wretched spot, without sustenance I 
found physically impossible. Already the calls of nature had 
become querulous, and pointed out the necessity of instant 
removal; I therefore left the thickets, and repaired to the house of a 
friend, where having quieted the cravings of appetite, I 
commenced a solitary journey toward the east.... 


After strolling afield a while longer, I even hazarded an 
approximation to Lee; and, when within about twenty miles of that 


town, accidentally fell in with a daughter of Love, whom I fou 
rarely absent, night or day from her bewitching company, proving 
to my satisfaction in that interim, (if the thing needed proof) that, 


"In soft battles I could pass the night, 
And rise next morning, vig'rous for the fight, 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light." 


I had serious thoughts of pulling the matrimonial noose, with 
this young Doxy, to which she appeared most amorously inclined; 
but, at last, I formed an opinion, natural to every capacity, that, to 
enter Hymen's soft domains, within so short a distance of Lee, 
would be a procedure too perilous for experiment. 


While engaged in this amour I casually contracted some little 
acquaintance with one Ebenezer Hubbard, a straggling adventurer, 
whom I perceived to be a bird of my own feather. Our meeting 
accelerated the dereliction of my new mistress; whose personal 
charms had otherwise, commanded the devoirs of her humble 


servant a longer period. 


Hubbard and I agreed to commence a career of larceny, in 
concert and to share the profits jointly. Our first essay commenced 
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at Durham, where we eased George Frost of the trouble of a horse; 
and, when passing through a part of Vermont, disposed of him to 
one Daniel Eldridge, of Pownald. Frost, gathering some 
information of this circumstance, went to Vermont, and persuaded 
Eldridge to surrender the property. However I was detained by the 
latter to respond damages, and rather than controvert the affair, I 
engaged to pay thirty dollars and a yoke of oxen, as the means of 
avoiding worse consequences. 


considered as holden by the law of firms and co-partnership, the 
burden fell principally upon my shoulders, reducing me thereby to 
a pitiful strait; I was enabled, however, in the end, by one means or 
another, to clear the incumbrance, and thus obtained a dismission. 


Hubbard and I then resorted to Lee, where, on account of the 
late unlucky disaster, we were reduced to the very lowest ebb. I 
was in favor of dissolving partnership, but Hubbard opposed the 
idea. For whatever reasons he was averse from quitting my 
company, so I gave up the point, and set out with my auxiliary for 
the purpose of breaking open and robbing, in the neighborhood, a 
fulling-mill. This we accomplished, and acquired by the means a 
quantity of milled cloth, which we conveyed to Lee, and secreted 
in my father's field. 
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The losers naturally mistrusted Hubbard & Tufts, and on instant 
search made, succeeded in securing us both. We were separated 
forthwith, when Hubbard, being threatened by some, and coaxed 
by others, had the simplicity to confess_e 
where the cloth lay concealed. The owners, meeting with such 
brilliant success, both in finding their property, and in detecting 
the aggressors, conducted us triumphantly before a justice of the 
peace, who awarded our commitment to Exeter jail. The court 
happened to be then in session, we were tried out of hand, and 
sentenced to receive twenty lashes apiece, which order was 
executed, without mercy. The residue of our punishment was to lie 
in durance twenty days, and then to be sold for damages and in the 
event of non-payment, cost. 


The penalty of imprisonment, we satisfied in its fullest extent; 
for, as no man in his senses would purchase such kind of trumpery, 
as were a brace of condemned malefactors; our dismission was the 
consequence. 


Luckily for my health, none of the officers of the Bay State, as 
Massachusetts was then called, (for there had been my three years' 
enlistment) nor any of their obsequious tools, happened to come 
along_during my confinement. I say, luckily, since had their old xX 

<Gpaster. the devil, Sgnt any of them 70 EXSiGy aC This OHSS TT TS 
more than probable, that, in lieu of a dismission, I had been taken 
into custody, and forwarded to the army. It was not long, however, 
before I met with fresh disturbance on the score of desertion, in 
consequence of which I was obliged to leave house and home, and 
betake myself to precipitate flight. 


The first place I halted at, for any length of time, was 
Canterbury; this being a country town, I felt here a reasonable 
degree of confidence. 


One day, being at work with a farmer in his field, I showed him 
a method, recently invented, by myself, of playing upon three 
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pompion* vines at a time, so as to make a kind of melody, not 
indeed music, though consisting of such a variety of strange, 
harmonious jargonic sounds, in combination, as might, at a 
distance, be thought to resemble harmony; the larger vine carrying 
a sort of bass, and the smaller ones, tenor and treble. Those 
sounds, in a still night, may be heard, very distinctly, at the 
distance of a mile or more. 


As it happened, the night ensuing was pretty dark, so the man, to 
whom was imparted the above secret, and myself, out of sheer 
mischief, agreed to travel the rounds, in order to astonish the 
inhabitants, by blowing upon the vines. To this end we furnished 
ourselves with a suitable apparatus, and away we hied, "whistling 
as we went," and making such a wonderful chime, that the very 
woods rang again, and Orpheus himself might have listened. The 
inhabitants of Canterbury, naturally superstitious, were one and all, 
in a most dismal amazement, as appeared the following day. Some 
concluded the sounds must proceed from trumpets, others said it 
was warlike music in the air, betokening war and bloodshed; while 
a third class verily believed, that the great day of judgment was at 
hand. 


After we had sounded a general alarm, and spent a deal of 
unnecessary breath, we returned to our quarters, sufficiently 
wearied, indeed, with the extraordinary exercise. 


The next day the whole town was in a ferment, some running 
hither, some thither, till at length the greater part had assembled at 
one place, and a religious meeting was held on the gloomy 
occasion. From a taste for novelty I attended the curious scene, and 
hardly ever witnessed such a stir among a set of quaking 
enthusiasts, in my life. The tremor was universal, many crying out, 
"What shall I do to be saved?" In fine, there was a_ great 


* Pumpkin — E.P. 
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months. 


reformation, as it was called, and it lasted for the space 1 
en ee 
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Chapter Six 


Don Juan Tufts 


Tippies! to your lovely lasses, 
Kindly pledge the brimming bowl; 
Nought pure love and wine surpasses; 
Or so raps the jocund soul. 
Should tomorrow bring vile trouble, 
Look for comfort from your purse, 
Know content, makes pleasure double; 
Banish care, life's foulest curse. 


eaving Canterbury, I hastened to Old Wells, where I met 
with a jolly shoemaker. At the pressing instance of this 
laughing son of Crispin, I went home with him, to share, 
in his company, a bow! or two of grog. While at his house I 


scraped acquaintance with a tempting daughter of Venus, to whom 
I warmly paid my addresses, under a borrowed name. 


Oft, ere this, had it been my fortune, €9 stoope the dominion of 


the fair sex; the fascinating charms of my new mistress again 
Sa ee 


“. 
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riveted her fickle captive in voluntary chains. Three weeks rolled 
away, in this courtship, and to complete the luxury of the scene, I 
fared most sumptuously, though at the expense of my own purse. I 
may say, in this place, with the greatest propriety, 


With the joys of great Bacchus I quicken'd each sense, 
Till my guineas and pounds were transmuted to pence; 
In the arms of my mistress, entranc‘d ev'ry night, 

I pass'd the soft moments in am'rous delight. 


At the end of these three weeks, it occurred to my reflection, that 
I had far outstayed my time, and what was worse, that my full 
purse had dwindled to the mere dwarf and skeleton of its former 
glory. This was no pleasing consideration, to be sure; yet I was 
loath to forego my delicious banquet. The pretty minx had entirely 
engrossed my affections, at least, for the moment; I therefore 
dreaded to sound_a retreat from her tender embraces. Accordingly, 
I prolonged my stay tittthe end of a few more days, by which time 
the terrors of personal insecurity gained such entire ascendancy 
over the softer sensations, that I gave way to the dictates of 
prudence, and hastened my departure from Wells. 


The thoughts of my late mistress were soon eradicated from my 
breast, by the intervention of new cares and new adventures, more 
especially, by my return to Lee, which took place within a fortnight 
after I had quitted her society. 


At home, however, I was no better than a nuisance, since, fearful 
of being seen, I could earn nothing; I therefore, took an opportunity 
to obtain without saying, “by your leave," a complete mare from 
the enclosure of a neighbor, who must be nameless. I rode but a 
few furlongs before meeting with a man of my acquaintance 
whom, though the night was gloomy, I recognized; but as he had 
not the slightest knowledge of me, I jogged securely on, intending 
to reach No. 4, then so called in the first instance. On the way 
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thither a suitable chance occurred of turning the mare for cash, 
which I seized, and then proceeded on foot. 


At Fishersfield, fifteen miles northeast of No. 4, I put up at a 
tavern for the night; but, through my inadvertency, a glimpse of the 
well fraught purse (the fruits of my late adventure) was caught 
accidentally, by mine host of the garter, at the moment of my 
supplying him with a small matter of change. 


In the evening I took notice, that he drank immoderately; 
insomuch, that it was quite late, ere we had permission to retire to 
rest. I had been in bed, as I conjectured, upwards of an hour, when 
I overheard people whispering in the adjoining room. Listening 
awhile, I imagined the conversation to be between the landlord and 
his spouse; it appeared they were in a kind of dispute about some- 
thing, though I heard scarce enough of the subject to conjecture 
what. At length, elevating their tones to a more audible pitch, I 
heard the woman say distinctly, "That won't do, for such a thing 
can never be hid." "Hold your damn'd tongue (retorted the man) 
and let me alone." This uttered, they conversed again in so low a 
key, that it was impossible to guess at the purport; though the 
accents of the landlady resembled those of lamentation. Soon after 
I conceived her to be weeping. This made me conjecture, that I 
was the subject of altercation; and that the landlord had predeter- 
mined some scheme of robbery, or perhaps murder. Those 
thoughts weighed so powerfully on my imagination, that, instantly, 
I should have quitted the horrid mansion, if the thing had been 
morally practicable; but since it was not, I saw no remedy, but to 
lie still, and watch while morning; if, happily, I should remain 
undisturbed, till then. However, this dubious scene existed but a 
few minutes, ere I overheard some one busy at the kitchen fire, as 
if in the act of raking up the embers; and, quickly after, the 
landlord entered my apartment with a massy fire shovel in his fist, 
the weapon being held in a proper position to give a decisive blow. 
He advanced toward my bedside (for by the light of the moon 
through the casement, I could see distinctly) with cautious steps. 
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My pistols were also ready, at the moment; intending, therefore, to 
give my assailant the handsomest reception, I sprung on end, and 
aiming one of those speedy messengers of destruction toward his 
breast, bade him advance an inch further, and I would sacrifice 
him to Dagon. At this unexpected salute, he stopped short, which 
gave me time to convince him, that I was armed, and should 
certainly take his life, if he attempted the least mischief; but in 
case he preferred an armistice, and going to bed, it would be well, 
otherwise I should consider him an assassin, and deal with him ac- 
cordingly. As the villain thought to have caught me napping, he 
was unprepared for opposition; and seeing little else than hard 
blows for his encouragement, he grew sick of the unpromising 
enterprise. Thus situated, he began to apologize, begging me to 
overlook his misconduct, or to impute it to the effects of strong 
drink, which he declared, had overwhelmed his natural reason. 
Being willing to admit of any excuses, however specious, to be 
once rid of the troublesome rascal, I told him I could pardon the 
whole, on condition of his using me with civility for the future. 
This he promised, protesting I should live like a king, without 
money or price, let my stay at his house be ever so lengthy. 


Thus ending without bloodshed, this extraordinary affair, the 
landlord withdrew to his own lodging, making no further distur- 
bance till morning; but for my life I was unable to tranquilize my 
spirits, so as to obtain the least quiet repose. 


This was a night prolific of terrors, for, in the course of it, I 
experienced another alarm, which turned out, in the end, to be 
nothing but an old horse, that came beating about the house in 
search after salt, or some such savory article. 


In the morning, early, I arose from my pillow of thorns, and the 
landlord, as a kind of compensation for his nocturnal disturbances, 
entertained me, Scot free, upon the very best his house afforded; 
but as soon as J had taken breakfast, and regaled sufficiently, I 
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bade adieu to the detested spot, and resumed my circuitous 
rambles. 


Having passed through Number four, I wheeled to the right 
about; came, in a short time to Nottingham, and soon arrived at 
Hampton-Falls. Here I wheedled away a large dog, and sold him 
near Newbury, for ten shillings; but had crossed the Ferry, scarce 
twenty minutes, when the dog returned to me by swimming. I 
ventured into a house in Newburyport, and sold him a second time 
for six shillings, good money; then taking the road to Bradford, I 
went on about two miles, when my faithful dog again overtook me. 
At Bradford I parted with him a third and last time, for about one 
dollar more; so that, on the whole, my trusty dog turned to a pretty 
good account. I halted at Bradford just long enough to replenish 
with food, when my journey was renewed with increased ardor, 
adopting a sort of disguise, and altering my name, frequently, with 
a view to baffle pursuit. 


One day I called into a gentleman's house, who happened to 
know me, and who had heard much of my (ill) fame. This man was 
possessed of a valuable horse, which I examined with some 
attention. Noticing this, he inquired if I coveted the animal; my 
answer being in the positive, he proceeded in the following strain: 
"This horse I keep closely locked up, and guarded by sentries 
every night; so, if you can make out to steal him, you shall be 
extremely welcome, and never be called to account for so doing." I 
could not but marvel as much at this declaration, as at the very 
prudent care the gentleman took of his horse; but, on further 
inquiry, I discovered that he had himself bought him of a thief, and 
that, being apprehensive of a clandestine visit from the primitive 
owner, he had taken the above precautions to secure his purchase. 
Feeling somewhat nettled, as a gentleman of my profession would, 
at being bantered thus, I resolved to execute some stratagem for 
the attainment of the horse; I went away, and procuring a quart 
bottle of rum, and adding a suitable quantity of opium, tarried till 
late in the evening; I then drew near the stable, where I knew the 
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courser must be. Here I was hailed by a couple of servant men, 
who demanded my motives for traveling at that season of the night. 
I told them that the object of my pursuit was a thief, named Henry 
Tufts, who had stolen my horse; but that I believed I had gotten al- 
ready in advance of him. They said they had frequently heard of 
that gentleman, and that he was accounted the greatest knave and 
most arrant horse-thief in all that country. 


Our dialogue growing familiar, I finally concluded to make a 
halt in this place, that Tufts might arrive. Meantime I expressed a 
desire to purchase a little rum to cheer my spirits that cold evening; 
but being told that none could be attained in that quarter; without 
more ceremony I took out my bottle, and, tasting of the contents, 
offered it to my new acquaintance, who received the gratuity with 
cordiality. Upon the whole, making a quick dispatch of the liquid, I 
could but admire at its sudden effects, which were such, that 
immediately my pot-companions were both stretched on the 
ground, encircled in the arms of Morpheus. By searching their 
pockets I found the key of the stable, which I unlocked and directly 
had the pleasure of fixing myself on the back of a very fine horse. 


Avoiding the glare of day, I rode him a night or two, till, being 
out of harm's way, I exchanged him for another horse, and received 
as boot, thirty-five dollars in ready cash. This last horse I sold for 
forty dollars more; and, with the property, made a speedy de- 
campment. Thus, my late undertakings, however villainous, had 
been successful; but fickle fortune had now like to have turned the 
scale; for, at this juncture, I came within an ace of being detained, 
as a deserter by a certain Lieutenant belonging to the army; from 
whose fangs I luckily escaped.... 


Feeling.a degree of exultationjat the sight of my pecuniary 
success, I purchased an elegant suit of wearing apparel, a laced hat 
and embroidered waistcoat with other articles of equal value. To 


these I added rings of gold, to adorn my dainty fingers, and a costly 
watch to decorate my fob. In this splendid garb, I continued my 
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travels as far as the town of Hudson, in New York. Here, one 
night, I took shelter in a house, in which were two young ladies, 
the one as Rachel, very beautiful, the other as Leah, not only tender 
eyed, but, whose whole contour of physiogno j r, un- 
~ couth an idding; 10 a proverb. I scraped some acquaintance 
with both; but felt the most irresistible inclination to make the 
more beautiful miss my companion for the night. As it fell out, we 
all three lodged in the second story of the house, though in 
separate apartments. Unable to conquer my insatiable desire, I 
even mustered courage, with silent steps, to invade the precincts of 
the handsomest damsel; and had the supreme felicity to find her so 
far from obstinacy, that at the first summons she surrendered the 
stle, and admitted a friendly parley, till morning. Even yet, O, 

<j (memory, thou presentest to view, this feast of love, as of yester- 
ight; how delighted, how transported was I, with the elegant 
erson of my fine companion! The hours passed away in transports 

of ecstasy unutterable; nor was the potent charm dissolved till 
Phoebus shot his officious beams through the casement, and 
imparted to my, till now intoxicated senses, a view of surrounding 
objects. But paint now in imagination, who can, my surprise, my 
confusion, when I saw myself encircled in the arms of the ill- 
favored, the rejected damsel, in close contact, with the same 
bundle of deformity, whom I had contemplated with such cold 
indifference, such killing disgust, the preceding evening. The 
scene was truly farcical;.I was planet struck; what surprise she 


noticed in my aspect, I pretend notte Say but she demanded with a 
Sarcastic sneer, whether I had been deceived in my partner, I 
Q answered that I cat 
\ force of imagination.” Her logic was irrefragable; but, as I wished, 
for cogent reasons, to wave further discussion, I quitted the house 
abruptly; and upon revolving in my mind, as I paced the street, the 


ludicrous adventures of the night, came to the following 
( resolution; never to differ with a wife, much less a mistress, upon 


so light and trivial a consideration, as the want of external beauty. 
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The present journey was long and intricate. In the course of it I 
visited the high lands near West Point, and had the mortification to 
see a number of Pennsylvania riflemen receive one hundred lashes 
each, as a punishment for the rescue of some prisoners. 


From West Point my rambles were vague and fortuitous, till I 
reached Vermont. Having passed through a portion of that state, 
the whim took me to visit, in rotation, the town of Claremont, to 
gain sight, if possible, of Sally Judd, my former mistress and 
almost wife. The delightful scenes I had passed in her company, 
recurred afresh to my recollection, and induced a secret wish, that 
similar scenes might again occur; but of this there was no present 
prospect, nor could I expect to renew a connection, which had thus 
long been dissolved. 


At Claremont I put up at Spencer's tavern, and having money 
sufficient for present exigencies, allotted to tarry in the place 
several days. Sally and her friends were the objects of my earliest 
inquisition. I learned that she still remained unwedded, and 
resided, as formerly at her father's house. I had a peculiar fancy to 
see and converse with her; but, in truth, had not the effrontery to 
approach her father's dwelling, so that, should I meet her at all, it 
must be, I supposed, by mere accident. 


The day after my arrival at Spencer's, came in a stranger, a gen- 
teel, well looking man, who, on committing his steed to the hostler, 
assumed a seat near mine; we entered into a familiar conversation. 
His deportment was affable and engaging, and his appearance that 
of a man of sense and information. He tarried in my company till 
near night, and then talked of the prosecution of his journey. I 
hinted, that, as the close of the day was so near at hand, to travel 
far must be out of the question; and that, consequently, he had bet- 
ter postpone his departure till morning. In return, he observed, that 
his absence from home had been tedious, and that still he had a 
lengthy journey to perform; that having but little money to defray 
expenses, diligence, in his circumstances, became a matter of 
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expediency. If that be the case, (said I) as you are a stranger, and 
must need be in want of refreshment, if you choose to stop here I 
will discharge your reckoning with pleasure. He finally concluded 
to tarry, and thanked me in handsome terms for my civility. 


The hours passed agreeably till bedtime, when the new guest 
proposed our sleeping in the same bed. I could have no objections, 
so having retired to rest, we resumed the theme of our former 
conversation. Our intimacy improving, he inquired whether he 
might venture to entrust me with a secret? I replied, that he might, 
without the least scruple, even if it concerned his life. This being 
settled, he told me "his name was Whiting; that he had long been 
an agent for the British, who had now employed him as an emis- 
sary to explore the country, and circulate counterfeit money. That, 
as Congress had issued a paper medium to raise armies, and pay 
off their troops, it imported their adversaries to discredit the 
currency as effectually as possible. And, as such large quantities of 
paper, had been emitted already, the speediest way to effect the 
entire dissolution of that system was to inundate the country with 
counterfeit bills. I have now with me, a large sum, in money, of 
that description, executed in a very masterly manner, and can 
supply you in the morning with a competent sum, if you think you 
can pass it to advantage." I thanked him for his liberality, and 
confessed I should be glad of a small quantity, which I had no 
scruple of putting off without difficulty. 


This was the substance of our evening discourse; agreeably to 
which, the next morning, before leaving the chamber, he counted 
me out upwards of one thousand dollars. I expressed some anxiety, 
lest it might discommode him to part with so considerable a sum; 
but he replied; "No, no, I can spare it very well, as I have, now, 
fifty thousand dollars in my pocket. However, I should be glad of a 
little silver to discharge bills, at particular places, and if you could 
supply me with a trifle, I should esteem it a great favor." As I was 
pleased at the opportunity of requiting, in some measure, my bene- 
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factor, I handed him three dollars, for which I had his peculiar 
thanks. 


This important business being adjusted, we descended into the 
parlor, and joined the rest of the company. Mr. Whiting stayed to 
breakfast, and then took his leave; but never, since that morning, 
have I had the satisfaction to behold his face. 


On the same day of my receiving the spurious bills, curiosity 
prompted me to make experiment of their currency. On trial, I 
found not the slightest difficulty in passing them. Indeed my bills 
were such an exact imitation of the genuine ones, that a man must 
have had more penetration than ordinary, to have discerned the 
slightest difference. 


I now found that my new fund of money would turn, doubtless, 
to good account; yet, as it daily depreciated, I supposed it my 
wisest course to lay out a considerable quantity of it the first 
opportunity. Accordingly I purchased a good horse, a new suit of 
clothes, and materials for a complete suit of female apparel: the 
last I sent, as a present, to poor Sally, accompanied with a mes- 
sage, that I wished to see and converse with her before leaving the 
vicinity. She accepted the offer with gratitude. I intended this 
offering as some kind of atonement for the damage her character 
had sustained through my means. 


A day or two after this, hearing that Sally was on a visit at a 
neighbor's house, I went to see her. Our interview was interesting; 
I attempted an apology for former transgressions, but my excuses 
did not obviate the severity of her censures. After a lengthy 
conference, in which were discussed our former concerns, I took 
leave, to present her at parting with fifty of those very dollars 
which I had received of Whiting. 


Thus, having negotiated at Claremont the business nearest my 
heart, I meditated a sudden removal; bidding, therefore, adieu to 
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all, I mounted my nag, and departed from the neighborhood. I had 
not traveled many miles before I had the address to traffic away my 
horse for money and goods; which articles I transported like an 
honest man, to my own family, well knowing they must be thrice 
welcome there.... 


[Not daring to stay at Lee, Tufts goes to Berwick where he 
engages in what he pleasantly calls the "courtship" of a young 
lady. She finally suggests marriage, which he considers imprudent, 
since his "sparrow," as he calls her, lives so near his own home and 
family. He returns to Dover, "the land of alewives, lawyers and 
clay," and thence "conveys" a horse to Lee. He is involved in 
difficulties. It is the late autumn of 1780. He meets his old associ- 
ate, James Smith, and with him wanders about the country, en- 
gaged in petty larcenies. Near Allenstown they have made them- 
selves so obnoxious that they are attacked one morning at their 
camp-fire, by an armed posse. Tufts flees to a rivera 
escapes across the ice. Smith is captured and taken/Ao Exeter jait- 
Tufts departs for "the Kennebec country."] 
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Chapter Seven 


Breaks Newburyport Jail 


Behold the vagrant! on he hies, 
While happiness before him flies: 
Attach’d to vice, to virtue blind, 
Misfortunes cannot cure his mind. 
The wicked, says a well known text, 
Like troubled seas, and oceans vex'd, 
Cast miry dirt, as on they sweep, 
From the low caverns of the deep. 


n this interesting tour I passed over a large portion of east- 
ii ern territory; but still dreading to return to my native State, 
went to Pigwacket and thence to Saratoga with full pur- 


pose of mind to leave my own country, forever and to reside 
somewhere in the settlements of Upper Canada. 


From Saratoga, I advanced towards Quebec, and putting up, one 
night, at a humble cot, received of my entertainer the detail of a 
tragical event, which took place in that quarter a short time prior to 
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my arrival. Without apology for the episode I shall give it a place 
here. 


Three of our countrymen had been hunting, it seems, for several 
months in the wilderness, north of Saratoga; when, it happened 
that one of them, named Abbot, took it into his head, in the 
absence of his partners, to visit their traps. This was an imprudent 
step to be sure, because the woods were infested with hostile 
Indians, who kept the frontiers in consternation, and did no small 
mischief. — Abbot reached the traps unmolested, but while busied 
in securing the game, unhappily for him, he was discovered and 
taken captive by six Indians. 


The savages soon formed the horrid conclusion of putting their 
prisoner to a painful and lingering death; and, in order to execute 
the infernal purpose, led him off to some distance, where having 
gagged and prostrated the wretched victim on his back, they cut 
holes through his wrists and heels, between the bones and tendons, 
in such a manner as to draw metump lines and green withes, 
through the apertures. Then extending his arms and legs to a 
degree exquisitely painful, they, with the ligatures above men- 
tioned, lashed him fast to four small trees; which bloody exploit 
finished, those horrid hell-hounds left the writhing sacrifice, and 
withdrew to a cluster of bushes, with intent to make merry, and 
enjoy, in idea, the excruciating tortures of the sufferer. Meanwhile, 
as Abbot returned not to his anxious companions, they began to be 
solicitous for his welfare, and set out in quest of him accordingly. 


Coming to the hunting ground, and not finding whom they 
sought, they were quite at a loss what route to pursue. But observ- 
ing the dog, which they had led thus far in a string, to be very 
urgent for going in a particular direction; they knew not but 
something especial might be the cause of his earnestness. 


They therefore gave him his own humor, and by following the 
sagacious animal, as he led the way, came in a few minutes upon 


* 
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their partner Abbot, stretched and bound in the above related 
manner. With trembling haste they released him from his horrible 
confinement; and, having two guns well charged, agreed to venture 
up within shot of the Indians, whom they now heard at some 
distance in the height of their rejoicing. Advancing with much 
caution to a proper station, they made a halt, leveled their pieces, 
and, at a given signal, both fired at the same instant. To their great 
satisfaction they found that each shot had taken the best possible 
effect; four of the tawny rogues were killed outright, and a fifth so 
crippled, as to be incapable of flight. The sixth and only remaining 
Indian fled for his life. At this moment our hunters let loose their 
faithful dog, which overtook the fugitive in a trice, and before they 


could gain the spot, had destroyed his prey in a manner too 
shocking to relate. These savages reaped the reward of thei 


ruelty, bein led to a man; but Abbot survived, and is now 
living, it is said, in the district of Maine. 

———————— ne 

I sojourned several days with the person, who made me this 

rehearsal; in which time he gave me such unfavorable accounts of 
the Canadian territories, and of the severity of their laws and 
customs, particularly, in the chastisement of offenders, that I grew 
skitish of consequences, and resolved to shun even the barriers of a 
country, so rigid in its internal police, as to destroy entirely my 
favorite Schemes Relinguishing WersTore-att-present-1aeasof 
voluntary expatriation, I shifted my course, went down to number 
four (now Charlestown) and thence, after the respite of a few days, 
returned back to Lee. This was, indeed, a trying season; for as my 
last excursion had been attended with every loss and expenditure, I 
had brought home little or nothing to bear my own charges, much 
less to make glad the hearts of expecting relatives. 


* Many of our professional criminals still have this unfavorable view of 
Canada and its penal system. 
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It was immediately famed abroad that Tufts had returned, and as 
former evils existed in abundance, I was obliged to be extremely 
circumspect to avoid surrounding difficulties. Many were offi- 
ciously anxious that I should be caught and punished, regarding 
me as a pest to society, and my nefarious misdeeds as altogether 
insufferable. Their perseverance caused me unceasing solicitude; I 
still persisted, however, in my former practices, in defiance of 
public reprobation, or legal menaces. 


At this juncture an adventurer arrived, John Sandborn by name, 
a droll, unlucky chap, very light-fingered, but unworthy even of my 
confidence. In a word: being a man pretty much of my own kidney; 
we associated together at all convenient seasons; my cottage being 
selected as the place of our common rendezvous. Ee roping 


~ complaint far and dus Noatk ia vity of hum 
minds) nought but exultation and triumph. Custom and habit gain 

ground imperceptibly; and T may declare from experience, that the 
farther a man travels in dissolute courses, the less will be his 
compunction when deviating from the paths of uprightness. To this 
effect sings the poet: 


"Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 


It will be necessary to pass over, in this place many incidents, 
which, after so considerable a lapse, I recollect but indistinctly; 
and which, though retained in memory, would be too trivial for 
recital. The following may claim some attention. 


One evening, when my "boon companion,” and myself had been 
out upon a customary expedition, and were returning homeward 
richly laden with booty; chancing to pass by Lieut. John Burleigh's 


“ 
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house, we espied two shirts, as we supposed, suspended on a pole 
for the purpose of drying. Without so much as asking leave, 
however light, we made free to snatch both, and hastened to our 
usual retreat. The next morning, on review of the spoils, we found, 
that in lieu of two shirts, we had brought home a couple of (the 
ladies will pardon the expression) elegant smocks. In want of a 
shirt each, the disappointment was a little mortifying; but being in 
the habit of making even shifts, upon emergency, we thought it not 
impossible to transform a couple of them into as many shirts; so 
we agreed to adjourn to the woods to accomplish that purpose. 
Having procured thread and needles, with other necessary appara- 
tus, away we trudged; and after some research, finding a secluded 
spot, that promised complete security from intrusion, down we sat, 
and commenced the elaborate process. But the rays of the sun 
falling with a little more intensity, than accorded with my feelings, 
I stripped off coat and waistcoat, and to work we went. Sandborn 
being himself a piece of a tailor, (a small thing indeed) undertook 
to be foreman, and as my own father had been the ninth part of a 
man, by trade, I could sew a pretty tolerable seam; all which 
considered, we had little doubt of bringing the business to a 
fortunate conclusion. As a beginning, Sandborn cut off a large 
slice from the bell muzzle of each, in order to eke out the sleeves, 
and fabricate a couple of delicate collars with their appendages. 
Those pieces were adjusted, after a queer fashion, to the uses 
designed; our work went on, to be sure, swimmingly, and was fast 
approximating to a close, when, suddenly the whole was inter- 
rupted by the unhoped for appearance of some six or eight men, 
who had turned out that morning in search after the aggressors. 
They might be fifty paces distant, when I caught a first glance, as 
they crept silent, through the bushes; wishing, therefore, to take 
time by the forelock, remembering he was bald behind, I threw 
aside my unfinished shirt, and took instantly to my heels. Sandborn 
did the like; we ran through thick and thin, with the agility of a 
couple of mountain stags, and were out of sight and hearing in a 
twinkling. Thus were our sharp-sighted neighbors disappointed of 
their aim, for the present. I was chagrined at the loss of the shirts 
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(or rather shifts) as may be conjectured; but more so at that of my 
other garments. The spoils were gathered by the victors, who 
restored the two smerries,** in their mutilated condition, to the 
primitive owners, who happened to be two young women, then on 
a visit at the lieutenant's. It is almost needless to add, that these 
pretty articles, by passing through our hands, had undergone such 
a strange metamorphosis, as to be useless to the young ladies, as 
far as it concerned their original destination. The foregoing 
incident was a matter of merriment to as many as heard of it, and 

‘i the poor girls had to bear a load of railery, for indulging the 
licentious Tufts in an intimacy of such close concern. 


One evening, after the above, as I was passing by Stratham 
meeting house, it occurred abruptly to my recollection, that I had 
seen a splendid cushion within, and that it might be of great utility 
in my forlorn condition; not rejecting that the horrid crime of 
sacrilege would then be annexed to the catalogue of my iniquities. 
I therefore, wheeled up to the church, and without deference to the 
sanctity of the place, made bold to enter through a ground window. 
Making prize of the cushion, I conveyed it, in the first instance to 
Exeter, and there sold the ticking and feathers to a confidential 
person. The exterior covering, which was green plush, I carried to 

ee, and after giving it a different complexion, had it converted 
(in a pair of small clothes, which lasted beyond calculation, and 
did me eminent service... 


About this period was completed a collection of necessaries, that 
had cost me no small time and trouble in preparing. It consisted of 
a number of augers, with a compass and other saws of various 
descriptions, calculated to facilitate the breaking through strong- 
holds; to which were added a variety of false and spring keys, so 


+* Smerries. The meaning is obvious, but the word does not seem to be 
known to dictionary makers. Perhaps it is Tufts’ invention, to avoid 
repeating "smocks," — a word so indelicate, in his opinion, that he has 
had to apologize for its use. — EP. 
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constructed, as to open almost any sort of lock. Those instruments 
I deposited in several places, in order to have them in readiness 
upon special occasions. My inducements in providing this re- 
source, resulted not only from past experience of their utility; but 
from the probability, that yet existed, of my needing such imple- 
ments in future; unless eventually I should cultivate some emen- 
dation of morals, and forsake the illicit game of thieving, of 
which, at present, I did not see the most remote prospect. I imagine 
my keys must have been viewed, as a curiosity, by such as were 
unused to the sight of such rarities; the construction of them, 
however, is so simple, as to easily be imitated or made by any 
smith of common ingenuity; and when judiciously fashioned, are 
of such extensive application, that one key will fit a great variety of 
locks. I am positive, that, with this assortment of keys, I could have 
opened, without violence, almost any lock I ever saw; this I am 
assured by experience, which is indeed the touchstone of truth. 


While noticing these particulars, I would observe likewise, that I 
now kept on hand, or in suitable places of deposit, a variety of 
paints of different colors; by means of which, I could so alter the 
looks of any horse, that the owner must be puzzled to know him 
again while the disguise lasted, which was usually a week or more, 
unless the paint were sooner displaced by hard riding or rainy 
weather. 


I also kept on hand, several setts of cork shoes, covered with 
sole leather; these I used frequently, to fasten round my horse's 
feet, to prevent the sound of his footsteps being heard; I have often 
surprised people, for favorite purposes, by this contrivance. 


I also furnished myself with vitriol, aqua fortis, and other 
corrosive ingredients, to soften or eat away iron. Those liquids I 
sometimes carried in a phial, tied up in the club of my hair; while 
the blades of my compass-saws were frequently concealed, 
between the soles of my shoes. A number of the articles, above 
enumerated, I confided to the keeping of confidential friends, of 
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whom I had now a connected string, reaching from New York, to 
the District of Maine; and from thence through Vermont to Canada 
line. But to return: 


After passing upon Sandborn the imposition above noticed, I 
took up my abode at the house of one Doe, in Newmarket, and 
assisted him on hire. This man was in good worldly circumstances, 
but so distracted, at times, as to be quite incapable of transacting 
business. I had been more or less acquainted with him for a 
number of years, and had acquired a decent knack at managing his 
irregular sallies. 


One day, we went to a pasture, three miles distant, for the 
purpose of docking a number of Steers; having made the purposed 
amputation, and feeling fatigued with the exercise, we called into a 
house, hard by, to rest ourselves. Here taking in hand, one of the 
tails, I transformed it so as to resemble an elegant false tail; then in 
fashion. On our way homeward we called into one Hilton's, who 
was absent; but to his son, a young man, who was at home, I 
proffered the false tail, for about a dollar. Want of money was his 
only objection to the purchase; I therefore offered to take corn, 
which, indeed, was at that time a scarce article. Accordingly the 
young fellow coveting the curiosity, measured me up a bushel and 
a half of this staff of life, which, throwing upon Doe's horse, and 
resigning the dear-bought bubble, I scoured off with all imaginable 
industry. 


Doe and I on returning to his house were informed that a certain 
Physician, now nameless, had sent word in our absence, that he 
allotted visiting his brother Doe and family the next day. At the 
mention of the Doctor's name remembering a mischief he had 
formerly done me, I now resolved to digest and execute some 
friendly scheme, in requital of old favors. Accordingly I drew Doe 
aside, and, practicing on his credulity, told him, that I had learned 
the object of the Doctor's visit. "What is it?" inquired he, with 
some earnestness. "I don't like to tell, answered I, unless you 
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promise secrecy, as I have no mind to be called to quorum for 
broaching the mystery." "Oh! you never shall, returned he, you may 
rest easy as to that." "Why, then, quoth I, your head is sometimes 
out of tune, you know, and the Doctor has a whim in his, that he 
can facilitate your cure." "That would be good in him, (cried Doe) 
and, for ought I know he might contribute to my recovery, though, 
to speak truth, I have but a scurvy opinion of his medical abilities.” 
"But, continued I, the Doctor says your disorder is very difficult to 
eradicate, and that emasculation will be the only effectual remedy; 
he intends therefore, to come with suitable auxiliaries to perform 
on you that salutary operation." "Do you imagine, queried he, that 
the Doctor has any such thing in view." "Most assuredly, cried I; 
there has been a counsel of Doctors upon the question already, and 
nem. con. they have advised that measure as the only radical cure 
in your circumstances." "Damn him then, said Doe, you shall see 
how I will look out for him." "Pray, said I, don't mention that I 
gave you the least hint of this affair, as I wish above all things, to 
keep clear of blame." "Never fear, said he, your name shall be had 
in request neither pro nor con." 


The next morning, Doe equipped himself, as I took notice, with 
a large ox-goad, which he laid by against time of need, and then 
kept a bright look out for the Doctor. At length espying him aloof, 
he flew out of doors with his trusty tickler, and took post in a spot 
the most convenient for his adversary's reception. Presently the 
Doctor, alighting from his steed, advanced without scruple, to give 
his kinsman a morning salutation. Doe, instead of returning the 
compliment, discharged three or four horrible wipes across the 
Doctor's backsides and shoulders; which threw him into the habit 
of cutting more curious capers, than though he had felt the bite of 
the tarantula. The poor son of Esculapius unable to abide the 
outrageous attack, fled in amazement to his horse, and thinking, 
that, in the way of flight, four legs must have the advantage of two, 
attempted to remount, which, at last, he accomplished. But his 
horse, sad to relate! not feeling in common with his master, the 
same powerful provocatives for quickening his pace, stood 
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motionless, unwilling to move in the least, notwithstanding the 
hearty kicks and curses of his impatient rider. At this unfavorable 
moment, Doe came up, and renewed the charge with pristine vigor; 
so that the luckless Doctor, ere he could subdue the patient 
animal's stupidity, or make him budge an inch ahead, was forced to 
abide another consoling flagellation, which his assailant now 
administered with no less liberality than at the beginning of the 
onset. By this time, however, the horse had acquired such a degree 

of mobility, as conveyed both himself and rider out of the reach of 
further injury; the Doctor exclaiming, as he jogged away, that Doe 
was stark mad to be sure, and himself bruised to a mummy. While 
I, who had been a tranquil spectator of the turbid scene, was 
inclined to suppose, that, in lieu of bootless complaints, he had 
more cause to rejoice, escaping as he did, not indeed with his skin, 
but with bones unbroken. 


Just after this, at the instance of several soldiers, who, on 
expiration of their furloughs, were about returning to the army, I 
was hunted from post to pillar; and, at last, surprised by one Frost 
and others, in a clump of bushes, where I had sought concealment 
from their researches. Their exultation at taking the atrocious 
offender, who had so long baffled pursuit, was superabundant; and 
so strong a guard was placed over my person that all attempts to 
escape must have been quixotic and chimerical. In this cautious 
manner they conveyed me to Exeter, and consigned me to the 
custody of Lt. Boynton, who had directions to conduct his prisoner 
to the army. It was now toward the close of our revolutionary war; 
yet I dreaded to be returned as a deserter, and was, therefore, 
solicitous to prevent that evil; however, as the means of avoidance 
were not obvious, I acquiesced from pure necessity, and resolved 
to meet my destiny whatever it might be, with becoming fortitude. 


Lt. Boynton escorted me as far as Newburyport; but instead of 
proceeding onward, as were my expectations, he had me secured in 
the jail in that place. This fell out much to my satisfaction, for 
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golden hope once more revived, that I should yet obtain the means 
of escape. 


I continued in confinement three weeks, without attempting the 
smallest maneuver to advance my enlargement; at which time, 
Richard Dennis, frequently introduced to the reader ere this, 
happened to arrive at the Port, in a coasting vessel. This notable 
tanquam, hearing of his old friend's misfortune, paid me a visit the 
first evening, and furnished me with a key saw, fixed in a bow, for 
the business of cutting iron. By way of requital I gave him a couple 
of crowns. But the very night I received the saw, Dennis broke 
open the public magazine and took thence seven barrels of powder, 
conveying the whole on board his vessel. The next morning, 
exposing to sale, a parcel of the commodity to some hucklers, he 
was suspected of obliquity in its acquirement, and immediately 
taken into custody. At this moment discovery was made that the 
magazine had been opened; so that, his guilt becoming 
incontestible, he was honored with a residence in the same 
apartment of the prison with myself. 


When all had withdrawn, and we were at liberty to converse 
freely, Dennis, after a momentary pause, broke silence in the 
following words: "Now everything will come handy, and we shall 
be ready to break jail, I trust, very soon; let us go to work, my boy, 
with all diligence." To this proposal I was perfectly agreed, and to 
work we went. Our instruments were two old case knives, and the 
saw above mentioned. The knives were converted into a couple of 
saws also, by hacking them across each other, and in this way they 
served to make a crease in the grates, while the key-saw widened 
the notch. At the top of the jail was a weathercock, fixed on an iron 
spindle, which as often as the wind blew, emitted a creaking 
sound, that drowned entirely the noise of our saws. We deemed 
this a fortunate circumstance and never failed to take advantage of 
it, shaping our course according to the wind. 


—<<<<—" 
—_—_—— 
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In this manner we finished cutting off, though of monstrous 
magnitude, all the grates belonging to a certain window, except 
one which held by the bigness of a six-penny nail. Nothing more, 
than the removal of the grates, being requisite, we purposed to 
break jail, and depart, as soon as darkness should permit. I con- 
ceived myself quite secure of elopement, as everything had 
succeeded, thus far, to the extent of our wishes. At this crisis, 
when hope was fairly fledged, and expectation on the wing, 
Dennis most preposterously overturned our whole system, by 
yielding to the dictates of his old master Silenus; or in other words, 
by quaffing his favorite brandy, so greedily, as to reach almost the 
end of his journey, complete inebriation. I remonstrated against the 
palpable impropriety of his conduct, but in vain: he grew noisy, 
and having drained the grief-subduing bowl, began to vociferate 
for more liquor. I interposed; but Dennis, as if actuated by some 
more evil spirit, than brandy itself, persisted in calling to the bar- 
keeper. His clamors, however, were disregarded: all seemed 
inattentive, but his impatience had grown too ardent for control; 
regardless of consequences, therefore, he thrust his key-saw out of 
the scuttle, and gave a still more forcible rap. Precisely at that 
instant, Mr. Ingals, the jailor happening to pass by, observed the 
saw, which he struck with his hand so forcibly, that it flew quite 
across the entry: he then left us in a condition to be envied by those 
only, who are just going to be hanged. Dennis well knew he had 
been the sole cause of this great mischief; he raved like a mad 
man, and turning to me, with confusion of countenance, com- 


plained bitterly of his loss. I reproached him severely for his 
extreme folly; protested he deserved hanging, and that probably 


such would be his destiny in a short time. To those; ives he 
Ourageously replied: “Néver mincd-t; son, we shall do well 


enough yet, I will fix a plaister for this sore, as sure as my name is 
Dennis." In this manner we conversed, till Mr. Ingals returned, 
with several followers, to discover what mischief had been ef- 
fected. Unlocking the door, they entered with mattocks and axes; 
and soon discerned the fissures in the grates, all which, at a single 
blow dropped out. At this unpleasing spectacle the keeper was in- 
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dignant; fire flashed from his eyes, and he gave us a reprimand not 
easily to be forgotten. Our removal into a lower cell, esteemed the 
firmest in the whole prison, was the immediate result of this ill 
fated discovery. 


One Doctor Rand from Londonderry, was now locked up in the 
Same room with Dennis and myself; he had been recently impris- 
oned for uttering counterfeit money. Never, perhaps, did a more 
illustrious trio meet together within the same walls. One Sawyer 
also, at this crisis, was a tenant of the prison. That hero had 
likewise been concerned (so said report) in making or passing 
counterfeit bills; and, as Rand was the only witness against him, 
Sawyer offered me one hundred dollars, if I would contrive to set 
him at liberty. 


The room, which had now the honor of our reception, had been 
lately repaired; and, whether by carelessness or accident, a crow 
bar and smith’s hammer had been left behind. These tools we 
immediately seized; but expecting their momentary reclamation, 
we had the forecast to insure a timely use of them. With the bar 
were immediately ripped up a short plank and two pieces of iron 
netting. This exploit was achieved about the middle of the after- 
noon; and though many people were then passing and repassing, 
no one overheard or suspected our employment. I have frequently 
found the benefit of attempting these operations by day, in 
preference to the night; because when people are stirring, and 
occupied in their own concerns, less attention is paid to any noise 
or disturbance in prison, than in the silent hours of darkness. 


As Dennis and I had already made a sufficient breach to admit 
of a free passage through the vault, we ceased all further examina- 
tion till late in the evening. When hearing, in the outer rooms, a 
collection of young people busily engaged in dancing and making 
merry (Ingals and his wife being absent) we imagined this the 
favorable moment, in which to make an end of our business. To 
this end Dennis took the iron bar, and descended into the cavity to 
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pry out a parcel of stones which made the underpinning of the 
building. He had begun to make some opening, when suddenly the 
ground gave way, and a cart load of rocks, at least, tumbled, with 
great violence, into the vault. Dennis came within a hair's breadth 
of being overwhelmed in the ruins; by a sudden backward motion, 
however, he just escaped that dreadful catastrophe; still he was so 
miserably bespattered with filth, which entered both his mouth and 
throat, that I verily thought he must have suffocated, at last. At this 
critical juncture, Rand and I joined in a hurricane dance, to divert, 
if possible, the attention of the rabble from the thunder of the 
descending stones. Our expedient succeeded; for the noise, though 
heard in the adjacent rooms, and for nearly a quarter of a mile 
round, was yet mistaken generally, for the rattling of wheels over 
the stony pavements of the town; all therefore passed off, without 
particular notice. 


The tumult subsiding, Rand and I descended to the spot, where 
Dennis was yet standing; we there found a convenient bridge 
spread over the bottom of the vault, by means of the stones which 
had precipitated therein. Their removal had also opened a spacious 
passage into the jail yard; into which we immediately passed in 
single file, and made good our retreat from the prison walls with 
hasty strides. Within the first gun shot we met Ingals and wife 
returning from their evening excursion. 


It was so very dark, that he distinguished not his no longer 
prisoners, but bidding us good night, passed on. Dennis, being in a 
dismal pickle, from his woeful familiarity with the vault, now left 
us and steered directly for the river, to wash off some small portion 
of his recent plaistering; but he returned to us no more. 


Rand and I traveled directly to Bradford, a distance of seven 
miles, and repaired to the house of Sawyer, whom we had left in 
prison. Here we procured for sustenance some bread and cheese, 

7 Which was the only fraction of one hundred dollars, promised by 
Sawyer, that I ever obtained. 
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Quitting this place, though the night was obscure and chilly, we 
made toward the town of Palmer, using the utmost diligence in 
flight; for, in truth, our minds were not yet exempt from the terrors 
of pursuit. The first living object we meet on the road was a horse 
saddled and bridled; him thus sent by fortune, we made bold to 
mount, and rode at a round trot, about twelve miles; when espying 
several men, making, as we supposed, towards us, we left the 
horse, and struck out of the beaten road. Here we had to traverse 
through many winding tracks and by-paths; notwithstanding 
which, we reached Palmer before sun-rise, and took shelter in the 
woods. This town is about twenty-five miles from Newburyport.*** 


Here Rand had paid his devoirs to a young woman; but being at 
this time, wretchedly clad, and wishing to appear to better advan- 
tage, as he said, in the presence of his mistress, he was urgent that 
I should accommodate him with a suit of spare clothes, which I 
had hitherto preserved through all difficulties. I hesitated, but on 
his promising, faithfully to restore them the next morning; and in 
the interim to provide me some place of abidance in security, I 
delivered him the whole suit. To do him a more particular 
kindness, I lent him linen, shoes and stockings, to which I added 
six crowns in money; that sum being every penny I could call my 
own. Rand was now accommodated to his wish; but as he was 
perfectly known in these parts, he dared not appear openly; he, 
therefore, prevailed on me to go to the habitation of his mistress, 
and to entreat her (in his name) to favor him with a visit in his 
present retirement. The girl honored the invitation, taking with her 
a pot of hot coffee, beef-steaks, and other ingredients for our 
morning repast. After Rand and I had made a plentiful meal, 
which, in our present exigent state, was indeed, epicurean; he 
expressed a wish to withdraw further into the bushes, under pretext 
of enjoying with his mistress a more private conference. They were 


««* If the present Palmer is meant, this is decidedly an underestimate by 
modern computation. — E.P. 


——_—_-. 
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of enjoying with his mistress a more private conference. They were 
absent nearly an hour, when the girl returned, and to my inquiries 
after Rand, made answer, that he had gone whither I should see 
him no more; she therefore advised me to shift for myself. What a 
thunderstroke was this intelligence to my feelings! With what 
sincere grief did I receive it! He had decamped with my best 
clothes, as well as all my money. I had, in truth, entertained but a 
slender opinion of this man's probity from our first acquaintance; 
little dreaming, however, that he would show me so scurvy a trick, 
at last; more especially after having used him so handsomely at 
that period; and after having, also, procured his deliverance from 


the horrors of a jail, I thou t least, that the old adage, "honor 


among thieves," might have operated upon his feelings. 
nen 


Destitute, as I now was, of friends and money, and scant of 
clothing, I knew not well which way to turn; but as no time was to 
be lost, I formed the hasty conclusion of retracing the country 
toward Lee. 


Taking leave of the young woman, I traveled the remainder of 
the day, as fast as my legs would carry me; feeling, however, much 
disquietude at the base treatment I had received. Upon the ap- 
proach of night I took the highway, and went on with less appre- 
hension, though with greater leisure. I had traveled at so swift a 
rate and to prevent notice, had taken so many crooked paths, that 
what with long travel, and want of food, my legs began to decline 
their customary office. How to procure a mouthful of food, at this 
period, was the most interesting question. 
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Chapter Eight 


Horse Thieves And Soldiers 


Life but rises to another stage 
The same dull journey still before us. 
CIBBER. 


t this moment, absorbed as I was, in unpleasing reflec- 
tions, and tracing the lonely way in pensive mood, a 

glistening object caught my eye, in the path. I gave it a 
kick, and found it to be a large linen handkerchief. It seemed like a 
gift from heaven, in relief of my peculiar distress; I seized the 
prize, and eagerly approached a humble cot, that now presented it- 
self to view. In this abode of poverty, I saw no persons, except a 
woman, and several small children; but to her I offered my hand- 
kerchief for a morsel of food. The courteous dame bestirred 
herself, and quickly spread before me a tolerable supper; declining, 
however, all compensation. Having sated my appetite, and feeling 
much invigorated, with the fortunate supply, I pursued the way in 
solitude, till late in the evening; when happening to espy a strange 
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glimmering light, at a little distance from the road, and wishing to 
unravel the phenomenon, I turned aside, and presently found, it 
was but a luminous vapor, ascending from a coal kiln. Groping 
about, I came across a man, sound asleep, near whom was a bottle 
of rum and jug of cider, of both which I drank profusely. On 
further research, I discovered a basin of victuals tied in a napkin, 
which I packed into my bundle, and, leaving the owner, to enjoy 
pleasant dreams, pursued the beaten track, till an ancient barn 
appeared in view. Feeling, by this time, an invincible propensity to 
sleep, I entered this old barrack, and obtained a comfortable litter, 
on which I reposed till morning. At dawn I set forward, and, after 
marching a few miles, approached a house into which I intended to 
hazard an entrance. Here as before, were none save females; but 
they supplied me with breakfast, and gave four shillings in cash for 
my basin and cloth. I pretended that I was returning home from a 
visit to a distant relation, living in the west. Leaving this house, I 
proceeded with more circumspection; but improved my time, so 
faithfully, as to reach Haverhill ferry about dark. With a number of 
others I crossed the river unquestioned, and repaired to the house 
of Mrs. Shepherd; where, finding myself an absolute stranger, I 
tarried a whole week, defraying all charges by doctoring, which, by 
the bye, was in great requisition in this vicinity. 


Soon, however, as bad luck would have it, came to Mrs. Shep- 
herd's, one Johnson; who, having seen me in times past, recog- 
nized my phiz directly, and notified the people of my being a 
deserter. Without more words, he advanced, and attempted to 
make me his prisoner. I repelled the assault with disdain; but 
persisting to press forward, I knocked him down with a chair. This 
caused so great a ferment, that several people ran to his aid, and 
consequently all further resistance, on my part, proved futile and 
abortive. 


Johnson, after this victory, informed the company, that I had en- 
listed at Exeter, and advised my instant removal thither, tendering 
his own services, as one of the conductors. 


* 
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Seeing Johnson was so erroneous, as to the place of my enlist- 
ment, I had the less repugnance to attend him; for, I rather pre- 
ferred a tour to Exeter than elsewhere, supposing the chance at 
least equal, that I should be liberated on my arrival thither. How- 
ever, to deceive Johnson and his adherents, I showed much dislike 
at being carried to Exeter or elsewhere, in this compulsatory 
manner. At last we got under way; but to avoid prolixity, at this 
time, I shall wave occurrences on the road, and suppose our 
journey at an end. When at Exeter, the first step was my 
arraignment before Col. Dearborn. He, being informed of the 
object of their visit, searched all his books and papers, but the 
name of Henry Tufts was not to be found; and no wonder indeed; 
for, I had enlisted as a soldier in the service of the Bay state. My 
conductors, thus baffled, were at a nonplus, and could think of 
nothing better than to give me a dismission. In my turn, I threat- 
ened Johnson with a prosecution for the abuse and damage, I had 
received; to compound which, he paid me five hard dollars, this 


ing the whole business. 


Passing, soon after, through Deerfield, I overtook one Hannah 
Rand, an old acquaintance, and undertook to transport her bundle 
of clothes to Lee. Before leaving the boundaries of Deerfield, I was 
unfortunately seen by a number of men, who had acquired a 
knowledge of my character. They were like hounds, in full chase 
after me, when I first observed them; I was consequently com- 
pelled to stir my stumps with all the celerity I possibly could. 
Perceiving they gained ground upon me, thus encumbered, I 
reluctantly dropped Miss Rand's bundle; we had, indeed, a tedious 
race for it; but, as "needs must go when the devil drives,” 
them all, out of sight, and escaped entirely. The budget they 
secured; but Hannah, on their refusal to surrender it, brought her 
action, and recovered damages against one or more of the ring- 
leaders. 
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No further obstacles supervened, till I had the pleasure of seeing 
my friends in Lee; but, inasmuch, it was too cold and uncomfort- 
able to lodge in the woods or barns, as customary, I remained 
incog. at my father's house. At the end of three weeks, (during 
which I received no molestation) a number of fellows of the baser 
sort, happening to espy me through a lattice, came in a tumultuary 
manner, and surrounded the house; their pretense was that I had 
stolen a piece of cloth at Packer's falls. Being taken into custody, I 
was removed to Capt. Tuttle's, who took charge of me till the day 
following. Meantime a warrant was procured, in virtue of which, 
after usual formalities, I was committed to Dover jail, and locked 
he in the same room with one Ricker, who had been charged with 


the commission of a ~~ eis yoo a a elt 


I had not lingered in this lorn receptacle over a week, when a 
friend of mine, furnished me with a spike gimblet, two saws, and 
an iron bolt, tools heretofore provided by myself, to meet such 
contingencies as the present. Thus armed, I extracted the spikes 
surrounding the grates, of a window; and by sawing off one grate, 
took them out every one; but after all, found, to my grief, that the 
outlet was too narrow to accommodate me with a passage, though I 
stripped clean to the buff. Three successive trials passed, I viewed 
the window as impervious, and my labor as entirely frustrated. 
Ricker, who was a more slender man than myself, made the next 
trial, and with much ado, succeeded in squeezing through the 
window, thereby regaining his own freedom; but leaving me in 
trouble and perplexity. 


Quite disheartened, at my cruel disappointment, I reclined on a 
bench, remaining in a pensive condition for three hours, at least, 
and entertaining, in the meantime, no other thoughts than the 
entire abandonment of my scheme. By this time, the night was far 
advanced; but, at last, it popped into my mind, that I had in my 
possession, a piece of pork, and some soap, and that it might be 
profitable to lubricate the passage with those slippery ingredients. 
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Little time was left for consideration, so I fell to work, and be- 
smeared the window to some purpose. Next I greased myself 
notably, and approached, with trembling steps, the much dreaded 
opening, intending to make this a last final effort. 


On trial, my new expedient seemed likely to succeed beyond 
expectation, for the grease and soap made such material difference, 
that I could now slide back and forth, by degrees, whereas, before, 
I stuck fast in the passage. However, I had to struggle, most 
intolerably, to gain ground, inch by inch, only; and it was not till 
after many strenuous and desperate exertions, which even now, I 
remember with horror, that I succeeded in forcing myself, feet 
foremost, into the street; receiving in my descent to the ground, a 
most violent concussion, by a fall of twelve or more feet. 


I had been so wretchedly bruised and compressed in the scanty 
passage, that with the addition of the fall, I had great difficulty to 
stand or go, on reaching terra firma. To cap the whole, my apparel 
was yet within the prison walls; for fling it out I dared not, till I 
should ensure my own personal egress. Thus circumstanced, I saw 
no way of reclaiming the lost goods, but by bringing a small 
ladder, which I had observed to lean against a neighboring barn. 
This, naked and shivering with cold, I effected, and by its assis- 
tance made out to recover a part of the clothing; but, after all, was 
constrained to leave my hat; and what, in this frosty night, was still 
more distressing, my shoes and stockings also. Finding those 
articles irrecoverable, without the greatest pains, and the sacrifice 
of more time than could be spared, I left the prison walls, barefoot 
and bare legged, and in that grotesque dishabille, set off for Lee. 
But how I performed, in this wretched predicament, over hubbly, 
frosty ground, with bare feet, a journey of nine miles, is almost 
impossible, even for myself to conceive. On arrival at Lee, sheer 
necessity compelled me to have recourse to the generosity of a 
friend, who supplied me with shoes, stockings, and half a dollar in 
money. This enabled me to turn my back, once more, upon home, 
perceiving that persecution still waved her hideous banner. I 
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wandered on foot, and alone, with much uneasiness, though 
without cessation, till I arrived at the town of Chester. While in 
this place, where I made but a short residence, folly induced me to 
join a company of people, who were displaying their prowess at 
athletic exercises. They had been raising a saw mill that day, which 
occasioned the collection. For my own part, I remained a mute 
spectator, till several people insisted upon my entering the ring. I 
declined, wishing to remain unnoticed; however, pleas and ex- 
cuses being useless, I yielded to necessity, and had the address to 
throw out every competitor. 


As I was a stranger, the victory was taken in great dudgeon, by 
several of the wrestlers, who now attempted to foment a quarrel. 
To avoid that mischief, I withdrew to the house; but, in the eve- 
ning, had a hint from an Irish girl, that they were concerting some 
plan to my damage; on this I privately absconded; traveled three 
miles to Moses Underhill's tavern, and there put up for the night. 


My lodging was in a chamber, and weariness soon threw me, 
though a wandering exile, into a sound, delicious slumber; but 
awaking in the dead of night, I was not a little astonished at feeling 
by my side, unstripped of his garniture, a rough bedfellow. Unable 
to english this strange rencontre, I gave him a jog, and demanded 
his name; but, in hoarse, masculine accents, he deigned no other 
reply, than, "No matter, lie still." In the morning, on my attempting 
to rise, he swore bitterly I should never quit the soil, till he had 
given me, what he termed a dressing; he declared he had followed 
me three miles for that purpose; and added, that although I had 
flung out the whole town, he meant to show me it afforded men 
still, who could give me a flogging. I was somewhat nettled at this 
blustering harangue; however, I dressed, and descended, with the 
bully, cheek by jowl, into the kitchen, he discharging, the whole 
time, a volley of oaths and menaces. Wishing to prevent conse- 
quences, I desired the interposition of the landlord, who was a 
great, black, thickset Irishman, to no purpose; he only inquired, in 
round Irish, if I feared the fellow; I replied in the negative; but that 


- 
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being a stranger, it was my wish to avoid contention. At the instant 
I made this reply, in came John Wendal, Esq. of Portsmouth; 
regardless of which, my antagonist was inflexible in urging on the 
dispute. He now made at me with fire and fury in his aspect. We 
exchanged a number of blows; I had, however, the good fortune to 
bring him by the board; while, in falling, he upset a table, that 
stood in the floor completely furnished for breakfast. Still the 
combat held with redoubled ardor, and ended only from the 
intervention of the company; whose opinion was, that ample harm 
had been done already. My opponent had been so roughly handled, 
in this squabble, that he mentioned not a syllable more of renewing 
the contest; I therefore, left the town, but not my thanks, for the 
hospitality of its inhabitants. 


Not choosing to revisit the subjacent parts of New Hampshire, I 
journeyed to Connecticut, and thence to a part of New York, few 
novelties occurring during the passage. Here I made acquaintance 
with one Thomas Law, a Dutchman, and took lodgings at his 
house, calling myself by the name of Thomas Harrington. Law and 
I agreed shortly, to make a tour to some part of Massachusetts, for 
the benevolent purpose of stealing a couple of good horses. We 
traveled as far as Lenox, ere an opportunity presented that pleased 
us. Here we took a horse of six years old, and a mare of four. We 
rode them to New Lebanon, and there sold them, taking security, 
by notes of hand, for the pay. We then proceeded to Hudson, where 
I was overtaken by one Wright, from New Lebanon, who charged 
me with stealing two of his horses. He had brought with him, a 
man, who was not only ready but willing to swear that he had seen 
me on the back of one of them. I denied the assertion, and that with 
the strictest truth; but my declaration meeting no credit, I was 
carried before a magistrate, and by him committed to prison in the 
next town. Though I knew myself innocent in respect of Wright's 
process; yet being sensible, that other accusations might be 
brought against me with more propriety, I was very desirous of 
gaining my liberty, prior to the day of trial. To do this, I set fire, 
one night, to a scuttle window, blowing up the coals with an onion 
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stalk; but, having done my best, the passage still remained too 
small for my exit, so that, reluctantly, I gave up the project. 


Next morning, the High Sheriff, who was a Dutchman, discov- 
ered the bold attempt, and removed me into another cell of more 
stability than the former; here he continued to guard my person 
with extreme rigidity. Trial soon came on, in the course of which, 
the aforesaid witness shuffled and prevaricated so dismally, that 
my attorney, taking the proper advantages, overthrew the whole 
testimony, and procured my discharge. 


Lest fresh difficulties should arise, I posted straight to New 
Lebanon to obtain payment of the note, I yet held, for the horse. 
The purchaser, meantime, had heard so many reports against my 
character, that he plumply denied paying a single stiver. On the re- 
verse, he carried me before a justice, who induced me to confess, 
that the horses sold by Law and myself, as aforesaid, had been 
previously stolen; upon which the note was given up by my own 
consent, and Mr. Justice took both horses into his own possession. 


The magistrate had a son, who never possessed, to say no worse, 
too large a share of common probity. This young man went 
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immediately, to the town of Lenox with two false advertisements, 
purporting that he himself had lost two horses; at Lenox he found 
those from whom Law and I had taken the horses first mentioned, 
and which were now in his father's custody. To those men, there- 
fore, he offered to dispose of his property in the steeds he himself 
pretended to have lost; assigning as a reason for his wishing to sell, 
that he was weary of further search. They affirmed, that themselves 
had met with a similar loss, and of the two, had rather sell than 
buy. Upon that, the young fellow proffered his silver watch, for 
their right, at a venture, which, as they had given up all thoughts of 
recovering their property, they consented to take it. Mr. G. then 
returned home, exulting, no doubt, in his ingenious artifice. Not 
long after, the same jockey being so inadvertent as to divulge the 
trick he had been playing, the right of the matter came to the ears 
of the men, on whom the cheat had been practiced; they, therefore, 
purchased a writ against him, by means of which he was 
compelled to restore the horses, and refund damages; while Law 
and myself, the original aggressors, escaped without molestation. 


At New Lebanon, I purchased a small house, with one acre of 
land; but, some of my crooked pranks coming to light, I was 
compelled to abandon the premises; for which I never obtained a 
single dollar. At Partridge-town, I made a halt, and the day follow- 
ing was arrested for breaking a Goldsmith's shop; but the prosecu- 
tor finding me dauntless, and being himself unable to make suit- 
able proof, relinquished further process. 


On this event I determined to quit the state of New York, en- 
tirely; my real name beginning to be trumpeted abroad, I was 
viewed with an eye of suspicion, wherever I set foot. In pursuance 
of this resolution I came to Poplin, in New Hampshire; here the 
people suiting my turn to a shaving, I tarried a considerable season. 

In this place, I had no lack of employment, my time being 
devoted to physic, fortune telling and card playing, in which last 
branch I fancied myself no light proficient. I met, however, with an 
unlucky rub, one evening; for happening to engage with a gambler 
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of some eminence, he stripped me of both watch and money; this 
loss gave me uneasiness, till, recollecting a certain goldsmith's 
shop, I resolved to regret the mischance no longer; remembering 
the old adage, "light come, light go." 


At Poplin, as a palmister and fortune teller, 1 cut no contempt- 
ible figure; the people supposing me deeply skilled in the occult 
mysteries of fate, and future destinies. Previous inquiries into 
everybody's reputation, habits and business, was the great 
talisman, by which I was enabled to relate things, marvelous 
indeed, in the eyes of superstition and ignorance. 


But my chief reliance, for support, was the practice of physic, in 
which I was thought to have forwarded a number of notable cures; 
I restored to health, in particular, one woman, affected with an 

[oie disease that she contracted by her familiar intercourse with 
a certain trader; for which service I was richly rewarded. On the 
whole, I am at a loss to say, whether, the excess was on the side of 
my gains or my expenditures while at Poplin. A little before my 
departure, I spent an agreeable evening with a certain young 
woman, at a game of cards. After playing some time, we concluded 
to try a rubber for a night's lodging, and as it happened, she was 
the winner; on which, I observed that she had worsted me. "Yes, 
(replied she) but I've as good a right to demand the loosings as 
yourself." I acknowledged the propriety of her remark and dis- 
v charged my forfeit, with interest, the same night. 


I now left Poplin, but roamed to no great distance, ere I pur- 
chased a horse; having this acquisition, I set up for horse jockey- 
ing, and made several profitable turns. In the end, however, I was 
very much cheated, in a gay, sprightly looking horse, that proved, 
eventually, not only windbroken, but subject to a disorder called 
the springhalt, which frequently seized his limbs so powerfully, 
that he would drop down suddenly, as though shot in the head. In 
short, I found my new purchase no better than a cypher, and 
therefore resolved to be rid of him at any rate. Next day, meeting a 


~~ 
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man, who took a fancy to my fine horse, as was, in fact, his general 
appearance, we made a swap in which I received thirty dollars in 
exchange. We parted extremely well suited; but before my chap 
had ridden twenty rods, his new horse tumbled down, and gave the 
rider a most desperate fall. I happened to see the same man, not 
long after, when he threatened me strenuously, with a prosecution, 
unless I consented to repair his loss. I wisely refused, and 
afterwards heard no more of the grievance. 


Being anxious to see my family, I returned to Lee; but finding it 
in extreme indigent circumstances, I commenced a routine of 
pilfering for its relief. My race, however, at this time, was short, 
for a number of people, owing me an inveterate grudge, on account 
of former misdemeanors, assembled in a body, and succeeded in 
making me a prisoner, by surprise. Being captured, I was sent 
according to military law, under guard, to Exeter, in order to be 
transmitted to the army. It was in the year 178I, if I mistake not, 
when this transaction took place. 


From Exeter I was removed to Newbury, and locked up in 
prison, till further orders. Here every device, to effect an escape, 
was wholly preposterous, since the prisoners for debt invariably 
betrayed my council; in addition to which I was vigilantly guarded, 
day and night, by sentries without. After nineteen days' confine- 
ment, I was taken out of jail, with ten others, called deserters, and 
with them, conducted toward West Point, where, at that time, a 
part of the American troops was quartered. Capt. Dodge had the 
care and command of the prisoners; two of whom, Mark White and 
James Atkins, had deserted from the army, sundry times before; on 
this account, they were handcuffed first together, and obliged to 
march in that uneasy condition. Many prophesied, that on their 
arrival at camp, they would certainly be shot; but it was their wish, 
and my expectation, to escape, by all means, before we reached 


that place. 
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Preparatory to this, I contrived to saw off the iron keys belong- 
ing to their handcuffs, and to replace them with leaden ones made 
of bullets, by which they could disencumber themselves at pleas- 
ure. 


At Worcester, we halted for the night, and were guarded by an 
Englishman as sentinel. Finding this man inclinable to desert, as 
well as the prisoners; I concerted, with him, a plan to spike the 
small arms, and then to march off, one and all, in a body. The first 
part of our design was executed successfully, by decent bedtime; 
but, when on the point of leaving the house, we had the mischance 
to be betrayed by a camp woman, who belonged to one of the 
prisoners, and who was unwilling to be forsaken by her partner. 
This untoward accident disconcerted the whole affair, and obliged 
us to retract all further thoughts of escape, for the present. 


On the following morning, we renewed our march for West 
Point; but no possible chance of escape intervened, till our arrival 
at Fishkiln, where it was allotted to take quarters for the night. 
Several inhabitants of this village being sick, the prisoners were 
obliged to lodge in a corn house, at the door of which were posted 
two negro men, as sentries. It was Dodge's intention to return us 
into camp in the course of the day following; it seemed therefore 
necessary to effectuate our escape this evening, if at all. 
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Among the prisoners was a Frenchman, who could speak Eng- 
lish tolerably well, and who, besides, was a very intelligent person. 
With this man I digested a scheme to break through the side of the 
corn house, in the dead of night, and then to decamp, with the 
prisoners, in a body. I engaged, as my part of the duty, to divert the 
attention of the negroes, our guard, while he, with several others, 
should pry off a few of the bars or slats. Having fully determined, 
in what manner to proceed, I took my station, at the outer door; 
and, when every light in the village had become extinct, introduced 
myself to the negro guard, by giving them a feigned history of the 
black people in my own country, whom I extolled as creditable 
men, and most excellent preachers. These encomiums excited 
wonderful attention, as I perceived, and were extremely gratifying 
to my hearers. The better, however, to keep them in play, I arose 
and having, as the reader must suppose, a tolerable knack at 
preaching, myself, made them a lengthy harangue, after the 
manner, as I told them, of their own countrymen; dashing my 
discourse Se ee and 
stamping, with great force, upon the floor, the whole time. This I 
did to drown the noise of my accomplices, who were now busily 
engaged in prying off the slats, which it seemed was a difficult 
task; because they were not only composed of oak, but were also 
large, and well spiked to the building. My discourse lasted till the 
Frenchman had made a sufficient opening; but on this notice, was 
wound up, by telling the deluded Africans, it had grown late and 
high time to still the noise of the prisoners, in which sentiment 
they fully accorded. Bidding my black acquaintance, therefore, 
good night and returning to the prisoners, I caused each individual 
quietly to lie down: one hour after which, everything remaining in 
propria qua maribus, we arose, passed out at the breach 
individually, and paraded in unison under the eves. 


The night was obscure and foggy, circumstances propitious to 
our enterprise. The Frenchman undertook the direction of the 
whole party; — he instructed us to move off slowly, and to keep a 
good look out in the rear; for in so dark a night, no danger was 
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apprehended in front. We followed his directions, and marching 
off in single file, two miles, made a halt; we here agreed to sepa- 
rate for fear of cross accidents. I parted from the rest of the gang, 
with intent to shape my course for the eastward, conceiving it 
likely that I could reside there in some tolerable security. 
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Chapter Nine 
Cannibals At Poughkeepsie 


The buzzing beetle 
shall tell a deed 
Of dreadful note 


.../.Dodging the military authorities and stealing an occasional horse, 
Tufts continues his rambles. He spends six weeks as a physician, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and decides to return home. ] 


he first day's travel, in prosecution of this purpose, 

T brought me to an inn called the Stone Tavern, near which 
ie. I arrived at the close of the evening. This tavern noted for 
the misdemeanors of its occupants, who were then utter strangers 
to me, was situate not many miles from Poughkeepsie. Feeling 
already somewhat fatigued, and the night being too dark to invite 
farther progress, I resolved to put up while morning, if I could 
procure entertainment. Accordingly, I entered the house, and 
seating myself in a chair, called for some spirit, and was waited 
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upon by a middle-aged woman, who appeared to be the mistress of 
the inn. Having regaled upon the joys of Bacchus, I desired the 
landlady to prepare supper, about which she bestirred herself with 
more than common alacrity. But while this was doing, I was much 
surprised at the conduct of the landlord, who as I took notice was 
extremely busy in securing the outer doors of the house. Thinking 
there must need be some mystery in this, I looked round, and 
observed, that all the windows had been strongly fastened previous 
to my arrival. This discovery increased my perplexity. I imagined 
that some mischief must be, certainly, in agitation, though what, I 
could not devise, unless robbery was premeditated. 


The only persons, at present in the room, were the landlady, and 
another woman, whom I concluded to be a guest, as well as 
myself. Toward this woman, I repeatedly turned my eyes, to see if 
the traces of fear were discoverable in her countenance; but she be- 
trayed none, appearing quite inattentive to the strange transactions, 
that were passing in her view, and which had excited, in my breast, 
such peculiar alarms. Supper, by this time was in great forward- 
ness, but feeling very uneasy, I left my seat, and traversed the room 
with much anxiety. While I was walking back and forth, I cast my 
eyes through the opening of a door, that had been left a little ajar, 
and, to my utter astonishment, discerned, in another apartment, 
two white men and a negro, loading their guns. I looked about, and 
saw every avenue by which it was possible to escape securely 
barricaded; flight, then, imagined I, must be out of the question. In 
a minute or two more, the landlord came and stood in the entry, 
with an ax in his hand, and with a countenance, which I thought, 
wore the marks of evident ferocity. Those extraordinary move- 
ments bespake daggers to my soul, and indicated clearly, that not 
only robbery, but murder also, must be the objects in view. No 
scruple remained but that the female stranger, above mentioned 
and myself were the intended victims. 


Who is able to paint the awful situation of my mind, the terrors 
of my imagination at that trying period? How willingly had I parted 


ae 
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with everything the most dear, to have been absent from the fatal 
spot! but the desirable boon was denied me!! On the contrary, I 
saw myself encircled with death-dealing friends, [fiends?] four in 
number, and all armed; with a tigress at their head, to prompt her 
obsequious troop to the commission of the blackest of deed!! 


In vain were the thoughts of escape; no method of extrication 
was perceptible, unless by cutting a passage through them all. But 
how can so hazardous an achievement be accomplished, thought I, 
by the help of my pistols only? What a miserable defense would 
such weapons make, when opposed to four men, armed with guns 
and axes ? 


The enterprise was too arduous, too desperate for my feeble 
undertaking; its execution quite impossible!!! 


Such were my fears, and such my reflections. On the whole, I 
saw no possibility of eluding their infernal grasp; therefore, 
deemed it the height of madness to exasperate them, by premature 
attempts of my own, which could but hasten the fatal moment. 
Ideas of this sort crowded my imagination, and determined me to 
wait the issue of the horrid scene in silence; to abide the dreaded 
event without the smallest exertion, till the last fearful extremity 
should render it indispensable! 


I therefore, resumed my chair, and waited with seeming compo- 
sure till supper was laid on the tapis, when the landlady, whose 
visage pronounced her the worst of the whole club, invited me to 
the table. I complied, not well knowing what else to do; but such, 


at that moment, was my perturbation, that not a morsel could I 


have eaten, to have gained a princely diadem! The Bacchanalian 
may revel in his cups, the Epicure delight in his nicest dainties; 
but, to a man in my predicament, even nectar and embrosia must 
have lost their attractive charms. 
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The woman, who was a guest, and, as I supposed, in the same 
perilous situation with myself, sat in company with me at supper, 
and began to help herself, as I took notice, in the most uncon- 
cerned manner. Our viands were cold meat, and had an appear- 
ance, so extremely odd, as to 1 e with a belief, (nor was I 
out in my conjectures) that they were human flesh, I sat, therefore, 
i emer eins but without 
attempting to swallow a single mouthful. 


The hag of a hostess, observing my remissness, demanded if the 
food was disagreeable; and, on my hesitating in reply, she took it 
away, and presented another dish, which I knew to be cold beef; 
but, for my life, I could not taste of it, expecting as I did, to be 
shot, or knocked on the head, every instant. 


While those formalities were passing at the table, I had been 
alarmed once or twice by noises, issuing from the adjacent rooms; 
though, as yet, no one of the monsters, I dreaded, had offered to 
approach. I was nevertheless in momentary expectation of a visit 
from one or all of them, as the landlord yet maintained his post in 
the entry. 


My stupid, female associate was still eating, with fancied 
security; but to awaken her to a sense of the danger, I trod softly 
upon her toe. She resented my freedom, as she termed it, with 
much asperity, and grew so frantic with passion, as made me 
shudder, lest fatal consequences should be accelerated by her 
clamors. In order to pacify her I made the handsomest apologies I 
could, attributing my offense to mere inadvertency, which I hoped 
her lenity would vouchsafe to pardon. Soothed by these conces- 
sions, her resentment subsided and she resumed anon, what 
seemed to be her favorite employment, eating. At this moment, I 
heard people in the other rooms, passing very briskly to and fro; at 
the sound of whose footsteps my apprehensions were wrought up 
to the highest pitch of fearful expectation; insomuch that I hastily 
left the table, and crossed the room to a window facing the street. 
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At this eventful crisis, when hope had taken its flight; I heard, at 
a distance in the road, several people talking quite loudly. I had 
good hopes they might be drawing toward the house, as I had 
heard no footsteps pass by, as yet. So unexpected, yet so fortunate 
an occurrence, as that Christian people, should be approaching, at 
the juncture I had resigned myself entirely for lost, revived my 
sunken spirits, in a twinkling; and lest they should omit calling, I 
resolved, without a moment's delay, to make one effort toward my 
deliverance. With this intent, I stepped up to the landlady, who yet 
continued in the room, and addressed her in the following strain, it 
being the offspring of my immediate invention. "Madam, I had like 
to have forgotten my errand; I was requested by a sergeant with 
seven or eight men, whom I left drinking a mile back, to desire you 
to prepare them supper immediately. They wish not to be detained, 
as they are in quest of a deserter, whom they have tracked this way, 
and are resolved to have dead or alive, before morning." The 
woman, hearing this, requested to know how soon I expected 
them. 


"Every minute, madam, (returned I) indeed, I heard them coming 
just now." "Did you so, said she, then its time to be stirring." With 
that she ran as far as the door, leading to the next room, and cried 
out to her myrmidons, "What are you about there; who, the plague, 
fastened up the doors? What's the reason you are not down cellar 
about your business? Husband! you must help me provide supper 
for seven or eight men!!!" This incongruous, but sudden harangue 
gave them all, I believe a rude shock; for the doors were set open 
instantly, and several men hurried down cellar, I knew not for what 
purpose. No sooner was a passage cleared, than I leaped out of the 
house, and looking toward the road, espied a traveler, then passing 
by, I called out to know if my people were coming along soon. 
"Yes, said he, a number of soldiers are just at hand. They will be 
here directly." I thought this a fortunate circumstance, for I feared 
lest nobody had been near, when I told the landlady to that 
purpose. But now thinking myself pretty secure and wishing to 
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terrify the wretches, who had used one so villainously, especially 
the re I drew out one of my 
pistols, and told her, as she was sitting in the entry way, where 
now she had posted herself, that I was armed as well as her own 
crew, and would know, before quitting the spot, their motives for 
barring up the doors. As she made no return to this, I told her it 
was manifest, they had meant murder by that stratagem. She 
attempted to apologize, but I swore by Jupiter, that on arrival of my 
comrades, who were hard by, they should all pay dear for their 
villainy; and that she herself, as bein 1 d fall 
the first victim. At these menaces she was vastly agitated, and had 
much ado to support herself in the chair, while the sight of her 
distress afforded pleasure to my heart. 


Thus, having given the wicked woman a sufficient alarm, and 
not caring to wait longer, I ran out to the road, where spying no 
soldiers near, I made off, the homeward way, with all the dispatch 
imaginable. 


I had gotten from the Stone Tavern, perhaps half a mile, when 
suddenly a man sprung up from the wayside, just in front of me. It 
was so dark a night I could not distinguish whether he was armed 
or not; but having met with such a late, severe shock, the sight of 
this unexpected guest gave me another uncommon surprise. The 
first thought which occurred was, that he probably belonged to the 
Stone Tavern, and had come thus far on purpose to way-lay me. I 
therefore instantly drew out my pistol, told him I was armed at all 
points, and bid him approach nearer at his peril, swearing I would 


blow him into ribbands 1 
further. At these threats he was dismally affrighted, and began to 


retreat, protesting he meant no harm, in the least, for he was a 
laboring man, and had been out that day swingling flax. I bid him 
keep distance, as he valued his safety, for I had been startled too 
much that evening to stand upon ceremony with anybody. The 
stranger waited not for further remonstrances, but wheeling about, 
took to his heels, with the utmost precipitancy, crying out, as he 
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sped away, "if you have been frightened, I suppose it must be at 
the stone tavern." 


After this flurry, I continued plodding on, till late in the evening, 
when, drawing near a house, as yet illuminated, I went in, and 
tarried the remainder of the night. The next day I questioned my 
host respecting the people of the stone tavern, and was informed of 


Before resumption of my journey, news arrived, that the same 
vile miscreants had taken advantage of the evening gloom, and had 
decamped, bag and baggage, with intention, as was thought, of 
joining the British on Long Island. That sundry people, hearing of 
their elopement, had searched the stone house and cellar, that same 
morning, and had seen appearances indicative of the recent murder 


of a number of persons. 


On comparison of circumstances, there could be no doubt, but 
their sudden flight was-attributable to the alarm Lhad given them, 4 
and my blood ran cold to think how narrowly I had escaped death 
ae 
mentioned as having been my companion, at that house, was 
reported no where to have been found afterwards; so that little 


i question remained, but that, she had fallen a sacrific to the barbar- 
ity of its. inmates.... 


[Tufts returns to Lee, and is greeted with joy by his wife and numer 
ous children. He lives in honest industry for the space of four months. 
Then disaster befalls him.]} 


I chanced, one day, to meet with a man at Newmarket, named 
Durell; somehow or other a difference arising between us, on 
matters of trivial import, the hotspur of a blade, without previous 
notice, gave me so heavy a blow, that I fell quite senseless to the 
floor. Soon as I recovered life and motion, I arose, and demanded 
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who struck me; for, a company being present I did not know the 
aggressor. Durell made answer, with a terrible oath, that he was the 
man. I challenged him to see me to the door; where, a ring being 
formed, a most severe combat ensued. But my abusive antagonist, 
however, soon sunk beneath the fury of my blows; and being taken 
up by the spectators, was carried into Folsom's tavern, where he 
remained in a dangerous situation for a fortnight. I was in much 
perplexity for fear of his death; and, therefore, kept snugly con- 
cealed, and in preparation to flee at a moment's warning; but, at 


last, much to my joy and satisfaction, he recovered. 


Soon after this I met, by accident, with several fellows, among 
whom was one who owed me an unmerciful grudge; but, to 
prevent future mischief, I shall not mention his name. This man, 
wishing to requite me for former supposed injuries, assaulted me, 


without mercy; and being seconded by the rest of his party, they al-_ 
eee caer As this abuse had 
een unprovoked, on my side, I was fully determined on revenge. 
Meeting, the same villain therefore, alone, a short time after, we 
pitched battle; fortune declared in my favor, and he received his 
deserts; for this he has owed me, without doubt, an ill turn ever 
since. Sundry other cross accidents supervening, at this epoch, it 
became as plain as a pike staff, that a train of consequences must 
en Being thus oppressed with fearful apprehensions, I thought 


best to abandon Lee for the present; so, bidding adieu to my 
kindred, I set off, in proper haste, for the eastern territories. 


Destitute of a single shilling, in the world, it was requisite to 

ontributions_on the public, so that I might elude, “haggard 
poverty's cruel gripe." In some places, therefore, I practiced physic; 
in others told fortunes, and in others again, I discharged the 
sacerdotal office. I could turn my hand with equal facility to either 
of those scientific branches, and acquired some celebrity in them 
all. In the business of fortune telling, I prophesied with the acumen 
of a -ehiaining, thereby, the a pellation of a Salem wiz 
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every craft exists on the strength of public opinion. However I had 
not the hardiesse to undertake the sacred functions, except where 
unknown. My good fortune, however, was such, that, whether I 
held forth in public assemblies, or in private families, I generally 
received the approbation of my auditors, many of whom thought 
me a Saint, and worthy of canonization. 


I made a long abode in the eastern department, and kept in fact, 
sO many strings to my bow, that for the most part, I fared sumptu- 


ously, and even replenished my purse, which had of been in a 
galloping consumption. 


Toward the close of this tour, I recollect, among other particu- 
lars, of my attending at a certain religious afternoon meeting. Here, 
when the minister had finished his last prayer, I addressed the 
people, by way of exhortation; my discourse had the desired effect; 
the whole audience was very deeply impressed; but the deacon, 
beyond the rest, was so extremely gratified, that following me into 
the street, he would take no refusal, to his invitation to accompany 
him to the parson's house; to gratify the old zealt, [zealot] I com- 
plied and found, assembled, a number of people, among whom 
was a justice of the peace. I had an invitation to tarry all night, 
which I accepted; but, previously to the separation of the company, 
it was urged upon me to make the evening prayer. Although they 
used great importunity, particularly the deacon, who would brook 
no denial, I still declined. At last, however, to please my new 
friends, and support the ghostly character, with propriety, I 
conceded, and made a prayer, highly relished indeed, by every 
hearer, but more especially by the deacon, who was so elevated, 


that he expressed his admiration in the warm s. After this I 


was much caressed, while I tarried in the neighborhood; soon 
leaving the place, however, I set my face towards Lee, and arrived 
thither in health and safety... 


At last my old confederate, Ebenezer Hubbard, coming to Lee, 
we agreed to set out in Co. and try our luck at theft, as heretofore; 


ye 
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this determination was made, I think, in the year 1785. We trav- 
eled westerly, drawing but few prizes from fortune's wheel, till we 
advanced as far as Number four; here, we succeeded in stealing a 
couple of horses. We fled precipitately with the booty to Amherst, 
where thinking ourselves out of danger dgings, and 
gave. a loose to i e. Judge then_of our su 

_chagrin, when bounce into our apartment, came the owners of the 
stolen horses, with a sheriff at their heels, who made us both 
prisoners. On consultation it was deemed advisable to carry us 
back to Number four; but, when ready to embark, a trifling alter- 
cation took place respecting the horses. Finally, it was judged 
unsafe, that I should be trusted with the horse I had stolen, I must 
mount, therefore, another, their late purchase. This important 
business adjusted, we began the procession, myself and Hubbard 
in the center; but had gone very few furlongs, ere I imagined that 
the horse assigned to my share was decidedly the fleetest in the 
whole troop. Having handled so many, I thought myself a compe- 
tent judge; therefore, intended, at all hazards, to outride my 
keepers, before our arrival at the place of destination. 


A few miles short of Number four was a level plain, four miles 
across. Coming to this place, I hardly supposed we should find a 
more convenient spot, in which to try our dexterity, at horseman- 
ship. Accordingly I stepped my nag into the van, and, Jehu like, set 
out, full tilt; the guard pursuing with much heroism; but seeing me 
gain ground every instant, they made a huge outcry for my halting. 
I turned a deaf ear, and before I was over the plain, had run my 
tardy followers quite out of sight. This achieved, I wheeled behind 
a sconce of bushes, aloof from the road, and no sooner had the 
troopers shot by, than I gave once more full reins to my steed, and 
thus got off, with flying colors, to Pepperel in Massachusetts. Here 
I turned my horse to good account, and with the avails repaired to 
Lee; to which a in spite of the numerous perils and indignities 


learned the fate of iliac he was escorted back to Newaber four, 
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but, after a short detention, was generously dismissed by the 
captors. 


Soon after this, from one of my good neighbors, (who, in all 
conscience should be nameless) I took a valuable horse, rode him 
to Rockingham, in Vermont, and sold him for about fifty-one 
dollars. On my return back, the injured man upbraided me with his 
loss. But, on his promising to take no advantage, I confessed the 
"foul fact," and agreed to attend him to Rockingham, in order to 
show him the horse, he becoming sponsor for expenses on the 
path. The next morning, we set out on foot, and in four days, 
traveled to Rockingham, one hundred and twenty miles. After 
taking all these pains, my neighbor's horse was, unfortunately, not 
to be found, having been sold, and carried off, no one could tell 
whither. This was a blank joke to the worthy man, who was loath 
to return home without accomplishing his errand. I told him, that 
of his misfortune, to take another horse; he considered_thi 
dangerous expedient; in fact, he hardly knew what to think of it, al- 
though he was clear he ought to be made whole in some shape or 


5 " Sy 
Other. However, at Number four, we made bold, as a single animal “ve 
isfonesomeé>to take a horse each, the one from John Marsh, and 


the other from Capt. Weatherby. We proceeded with our acquisi- 
tion to Amherst, eighty miles, where my partner, supposing 
himself out of harm's way, proposed our alighting at a tavern; but, 
while we were tippling very bountifully, in came Marsh with a 
sheriff, (one Grout) who, very courteously conducted us back to 
Number four. Here a court was called, consisting of two justices, 
and our sentence was to pay about three hundred dollars, which 
fell entirely on my partner to discharge. This was not all; we were 
ordered likewise to receive thirty lashes apiece, which, I found, 
were to be inflicted with a cat o' nine tails. I received my share 
first; when in consideration that I had led my accomplice into this 
abominable scrape, I offered repeatedly, to take his share of the 
punishment, also. But this being disallowed by the court, my 
honest partner was himself triced up. Never, I protest, did I see a 


y 
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man so unmercifully scared in my life. After receiving the flagel- 
lation, however, and giving proper security for the payment of 


damages, we were dismissed, and suffered to m home, though 
indeed, with sore hides, the result of .s calamity. My 
concern was, in truth, far greater for my w sufferer, than 


myself; not only because he had the whole money to advance, but, 
because my mischievous counsel and behavior had caused his de- 
plorable misfortune. 


Nothing memorable befell me, after this, till the winter ensuing, 
when the store of Mr. Jacob Sheafe, of Portsmouth, was broken 
open, and robbed of goods and money to some amount. One Jones 
informed, that he saw me conveying a large bundle through 
Portsmouth streets, that same night. This was enough to fix a 
suspicion upon me. An officer was therefore dispatched, who 
seized and conveyed me to Portsmouth, where the superior court 
was then in session. Jones swore as above, which caused an order 
for my confinement in Exeter jail. I was not a little discomposed at 
this treatment, because I knew myself to be perfectly innocent of 
the charge. However, as good Tuck would have if, some days after, 
my accuser, Jones, being snugly observed, a part of the stolen 
goods were found in his keeping; in consequence of which he was 
taken up, and whipped, while I was liberated, and reimbursed by 
Mr. Sheafe, after the rate of one dollar per day. 


The same winter, the store of Mr. Eliphalet Smith, of Newmar- 
ket, being opened and plundered of a parcel of goods. I was 
arrested on suspicion, as in the case of Mr. Sheafe, and lodged 
without other inquiry, in Exeter jail. I had been in custody about a 
week, when the real thief was detected, with sundry of the articles 
in his possession; this served as a clear manifestation of my 
innocence, and as the medium of my speedy enlargement. 


We war 
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Chapter One 


Dear Nabby 


Bright Venus, in her rosy car, 
Invites to scenes of harmless war, 
Young Cupid lends desire; 
Sweet scenes, which tho' they stop my breath, 
Cause but a momentary death, 
And fans the lover's fire. 


eing once more in possession of liberty, while of too 

restless a temper to enjoy its comforts, in domestic 

repose, I set out in quest of new scenes, and new 
adventures. Not long had I paced the varied amphitheater of life, 
ere chance directed my steps to Greenland. 


Whether my good or evil genius conducted me thither, at this 
season, is a problem I cannot even now resolve. Whether I ought to 
felicitate myself on what befell me there; or, to deplore the conse- 
quent events, are mysteries, alike, too deep for my investigation. It 
so happened that I there saw, and conversed, for the first time, with 
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a young woman whose name was Abigail Kennison, who resided 
with one William Foss, of that town. Though a widow she was 


both young and beautiful; her manners soft and engaging, and her 
personal charms uncommonly attractive; such, atleast, did she ap- 
pear, at that period, in my, perhaps, too partial view. On further 
De Waintings: Ending her div politon amiable, Tdiimot hesitate to 
pay her my devoirs, as a lover; during which, being quite a stranger 
to her and the family, I palmed myself upon both, under the 
fictitious name of Gideon Garland. Once a week, for three months, 
I visited, privately, this alluring object of my vows, at the end of 
which term she unfortunately proved to be pregnant. Having a 


knowledge of her situation, I grew timorous of consequences, and 
_{discontinued my customary visits; though, t0Co 
AY eelings were greatly wounde restraint. My ‘iGlingiion 


a strongly in her behalf; for she had in fact, bewitched my 
my affection, in anner other 

woman had hitherto been able. 

n__ anv ————————————— 


For two long months, from my unmanly dereliction, she waited 
in patient expectation of my return, without seeking the means of 
redress; by that time, however, she had discovered my real name, 
and besides, that I was already married, and had a large family. 
Upon this unpleasing discovery, she went before a magistrate, and, 
legally charged me, on oath, with being the father of the child of 
which she was then pregnant. She then advertised me by letter, 
that seeing restitution by marriage was out of the question, if I 
would meet her in Stratham, the place of her former abode, at a 
time she particularized, the affair should be there settled in almost 
any manner, I might choose. Accordingly, I sent her word, that I 
should not fail of attendance in obedience to her summons, and in 
this I was punctual; but found, to my surprise, that her honorable 
proposals terminated in her having an officer who seized me, the 
moment I entered the house. This freacherous proceedin 
certainly conceived it, did not a little tuffle my spirits. I had antici- 
pated, no such treatment, and was, therefore, quite unprepared for 
defense. In a few minutes the officex, in accents of abuse and 


\ 
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irritation, requested an explicit declaration of my intentions. "You 
appear to be extremely knowing folks in business, said I; how 
indeed am I to settle this?" By paying the money, undoubtedly; or, 
to jail, then, and you shall find out whether you have a fool to deal 
with or not." Having uttered this, I was taken, first, before a 
magistrate, and then as a legal consequence, carried to Exeter jail, 
where, as the keeper was seeing me properly disposed of, I 
jocosely said, "I have come to pay you another visit, Capt. Ladd; 
but not in a criminal capacity, therefore you cannot put me in irons, 
this time." Here, however, I stretched the truth. "Yes I can, 
exclaimed he." "We'll try your hand at it" repeated I. At this he 
gave vent to several reproaches; but, after blustering awhile, thrust 
me into the best jail. 


Being thus confined, my mind was busily exercised in tryin 
deyise ways and means to avoid paying for a child, which, never- 


( you prefer it, by going to jail, replied the officer. "I choose to go 


t thought my own. Though I really entertai a 
passion, however criminal, for the poor girl; yet I resented the 
rough treatment, d lately received at her instigation; and 


resolved, how well soever I had deserved that treatment in fact, to 
lay a plan, to requite the transaction. Many were my serious 
reflections, on this knottiest of subjects; but still the proper 
measures to be pursued did not so readily occur. At last however, I 
conceived, that, in case, I could bring the girl to settle, and take my 
security, while in prison, I should, in no wise, be compellable to 
discharge the security (in which, perhaps, I calculated without my 
host) or, if no other advantage accrued, I should obtain, at least, the 
privilege of absconding, which might serve my turn altogether as 
well. I concluded, therefore, to send her a letter, the first opportu- 
nity, with an offer of settlement either with herself or friends. But, 
as it happened, I was fortunately saved this trouble, for on the third 
day of my imprisonment, two of the Selectmen of Stratham made 
me a visit, as well in behalf of the complainant, as of the town 
itself. After a few cursory observations, it was asked, what I 
allotted to do in relation to my imprisonment. "Have you authority 
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to settle," demanded I, "Yes, our power is sufficient, as may appear 
by these papers." Accordingly, knowing I had a horse in Exeter, 
and supposing, perhaps, I might own other property, they offered 
to discharge me on my giving an obligation for forty pounds, 
lawful money. I acceded to this, and the jail doors being opened, 
they-introduced a table, paper and ink, to conclude the business; 
but while this was transacting, the gates were closed upon us all. A 
note of hand was then written for forty pounds, which I signed; 
{ and they, on their side, gave me an acquittance against all further 
demands. This done, the doors were again set open, and I was 
informed, that I was at liberty to depart, when I saw fit. I marched 
out with the rest, and was ushered into the sitting room, to talk the 
affair over, further; and in the meantime, to share, in their 
honorable company, a bowl or two of grog; a matter of course on 
these occasions. As we sat drinking and chatting over the liquor, I 
said to them, in a rallying way, "Now that the business is so far 
compromised, who shall pay for this bye-blow, you or I." "Who but 
yourself?" cried they. "Not so, Gentlemen, by your leave, retorted I; 
for, let me tell you, a prisoner's obligation is irrecoverable in law, 
nd consequently STS 
Sy ny Woth- Twill ave that question decided in a few minutes." 
Without addition of a syllable more, he suddenly left the house, 
with his colleague, and away they hied to confer with a certain 
gentleman of the profession, residing at Exeter. Having stated 
ca shown my obligation and requested his opinion, they 
r their consolation, as Ce ene poem 8s they themselves acknowledged. themselves a a 
re omen of the etter ag that I had so lately thundere 
The obligation, he assured them, was invalid for that, — 
ples duresse, at the time of making it, in plead duresse, at the time of making it, in abatement of any action 
cou 0) ae aR clo eS on_the whole, he advised their 
manner possible. 
With this unpleasing answer they posted back to the prison, not 


a little chagrined at having overshot themselves thus, but finding it 
too late to mend a bad bargain, they concluded to let it remain as it 
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was, sO mounted their nags, and set out for the town of Stratham. 
How the difficulty was adjusted with Nabby, I do not remember to 
have made inquiry. 


Directly upon their departure, I called for my horse, discharged 
the bill of keeping, and returned to my family, feeling no small 
exultation, at the kind issue of an affair, which in the outset 
seemed to threaten me with long imprisonment and great perplex- 


ity. 


Scarcely had three days elapsed, before curiosity enticed me to 
revisit the comely Abigail, though I still felt a degree of indigna- 
tion at my late rough usage. I was desirous of an interview, to learn 
the drift of her late conduct; and to see in what manner she stood 
affected at the fruitless termination of her process. I knew not but 
this might be the last visit she would ever receive from me. 


When I entered her presence, I found her absorbed in tears, and 
apparently in much trouble and affliction. I was both surprised and 
softened, at the sight of her distress. No sooner did poignancy of 
grief permit utterance, than she gave vent to her complaints in 
strains the most pathetic; a faint specimen of which follows. 


"Unfeeling man, (exclaimed she) your cruelty has undone me; 


my peace and happi oyed, forever! Why, to compass 
my ruin, did you conceal your present marriage, your real situation 
n life? Why betray me with false promises, not in your power to 
perform? Had I been apprised of your conjugal connections, 
¥ nothing could have bribed my consent to the lewd intercourse. we 
u EY oF no ao eee ae eis case 
t cy! But now, alas! the fatal die is cast; 


Ty wretchedness is complete and remediless; my reputation 


blasted forever, and destitute am I left of all earthly comfort..." 


Here sighs and tears, intervening, obstructed her broken accents, 
and she was silent. The sight of her misery gave my heart a 


> : 
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sympathetic pang, and sighs of compassion escaped from my 
swollen bosom. At that moment, I had made with cheerfulness, any 
sacrifice, however painful or great, to have lessened her distresses, 
or contributed to her peace of mind. 


"Calm those fears, and cease those unavailing complaints, I 
beseech you, (cried I, taking her fondly by the hand) and believe 
me at all times your devoted friend. Believe me yet inclined, 
notwithstanding the trivial circumstance that has obstructed our 
harmony, to render you every assistance in my power. My heart is 
not formed of such obdurate materials, as to be insensible to your 
misfortunes, nor has my former love sustained the smallest dimi- 
nution. On the contrary, most joyfully would I remove, to the 
extent of my abilities, all anxiety from your breast; most gladly, 
contribute to the advancement of your felicity.* ..." 


Having thus disclosed our thoughts to each other, we made a 
firm and faithful agreement to flee away, in concert, to some 
sequestered spot, far from the reach of those who might be able to 
molest us, or should be opposed to our union. However, as cold 
weather was just at the door, we thought fit to postpone departure, 
till the spring ensuing. 


In this way did we adjust all former grievances, and heal every 
subject of uneasiness. And now, that the storm of her passions had 
subsided, her mind grew calmer by degrees, till at length it recov- 
ered its accustomed serenity; this was an event which brought 

leasure to my heart....v 


Parting from the woman of my heart, I returned home, full of the 
thoughts of my novel resolution, but anxious, at the same time, to 
keep the whole affair a profound secret, till I could carry it into 


* This preposterous conversation has been cut by about one-half. Of 
course, the author was merely trying his hand in the style of 18th 
Century romances. — E.P. 
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complete execution. Meanwhile I paid my mistress a number of 
visits, through the course of the winter, and made all suitable 
provision for her approaching illness. If I happened to move the 
subject of our intended departure, a momentary dejection would 
sadden her countenance, and some expression of reluctance escape 


from her lips. Her scruples were of the conscientious kind, as she 


appeared to be apprehensive, that my f. would be injured by 
our elopement. 
ee, 


In the course of the winter I made a tour to Fairfield, a town 
lying northwardly of Pigwacket, and as land was cheap in that 
quarter, I pitched upon it as the place of our future retirement, 
should my paramour be disposed to attend me thither. 


With design to know her mind more fully on that important 
question, I paid her a visit early in the spring, found her in health, 
and was presented with the first pledge of our mutual love. No 
sooner had we retired, than I addressed her, to the following effect. 
"My dear Nabby! I have now come, on the wings of love and 
impatience, to visit you for the last time, as I trust, ere we shall bid 
adieu to these unkindly shores. I have presumed to call you mine, 
and it is a privilege I claim by all the ties of love and tenderness. 
The object of my present visit is to converse with you, the real 
mistress of my heart, and to know your mind more fully on the 
subject of our intended expedition. In a few days, if I meet with no 
obstruction on your side (which heaven forbid) I shall be in 
preparation for the commencement of our journey. I have consid- 
ered that it may be best to repair to the town of Fairfield, because I 
have friends in that place, who are ready to receive us; there we 
may reside, unexposed to the shafts of the busy and revengeful. 
May I flatter myself with no demur on your part, or must I feel the 
pangs of disappointment, in a matter so near my heart?" . . . 


[The rest of their high-flown talk is omitted. ] 
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Thus having arranged with the delight of my eyes, our whole 
plan of procedure; I hasten to mention, that the next morning 
returned home, and, with all due secrecy, made the necessary 
preparations for departure. Within the time, prefixed, I was at her 
habitation in Stratham, with my horse and a cart and wheels, for, in 
conscience, I could not dignify my homely vehicle with the 
appellation of chaise. She was soon ready with her baggage, and 
we set off conjointly, she in the cart, but myself on foot, in the 
capacity of driver. 


I passed with the carriage through Lee, to take in a few articles, 
as yet there, in the hands of a trustee; this, however, was a miscal- 
culation, for, of necessity, I must now pass near my own house. My 
wife, too, had gained some inkling of our meditated elopement; 
wherefore, being much irritated, she flew out of doors in a parox- 
ysm of passion, and exclaimed with much volubility, "I have often 
7 nti te oh, 
To this most righteous invective I made no reply, but, leaving her 


drove onward with great velocity, 


The distance from Stratham to Fairfield is one hundred and 
thirty miles, and it was our intention to remove thither, without 
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useless loitering upon the passage. While this lengthy migration 
was performing, fortune bequeathed not a single indignant frown, 
nor played us one antic trick; on the reverse, our whole tour was 
but a scene of varied recreation. We proceeded by slow and easy 
stages, and received, from every quarter, the kindest hospitality on 
the road. Two whole weeks were consumed in this journey; but at 
last we had the satisfaction to reach the desired harbor, in prime 
spirits, and to put up at the house of Joseph Jackson, whom I 
regarded as a peculiar friend. 


As Fairfield was at that period but thinly inhabited, the best land 
was obtainable, on very moderate conditions. Hard by my place of 
residence, was a tract, containing one hundred and seventy acres, 
for sale, of a superior quality. As I intended to settle in this quarter, 
I disposed of my horse, and every other article I could spare, and 
purchased that valuable tract. After which acquisition, I made no 
useless delays, but proceeded heartily to work, at felling trees and 
clearing land. In this business I made so rapid a progress, that my 

ann assured me I should soon have a good farm. My 
prospects continuing to brighten, I built a house, resolving to sit 


down contentedly for life, and bid adieu to roving forever. 


With my new companion, whose mental endowments were 
excellent, and whose disposition was extremely agreeable, I now 
lived in love and harmony, enjoying more real quiet, than I had 

“seen for many years before, Each day added to the flattering 
probability, that Fairfield was to become the requiem of my toils. I 
saw nothing now to blight my hopes or disturb my tranquillity, 
except the fears I yet harbored, Jest I might lose 
prosecutions for former miscarriages. To remedy this imaginary 
evil, I laid a plan to save my purchase, by conveying it, through the 
medium of a deed, to Jackson, my near neighbor, and, as I then 
supposed, firm friend. 


I conferred with him, on the subject, told him my apprehensions, 
and the resolution I had formed of putting my land, for safety, into 
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his hands, as into those of a friend, in whom I could repose 
unlimited confidence. He approved of the calculation, and prom- 
ised to be faithful in whatever trust I might choose to invest him. 
Accordingly, without further reflection, and even without exacting 
counter security, I gave him a good deed of my whole land, which 
he was to reconvey to me at an hour's warning. 


After this transaction, having a mixture of concerns to adjust, at 
Lee, and Newmarket, the place of my nativity, I made an excursion 
to those parts, and there collected a number of small debts, which 
had been a long time due. After this, I negotiated sundry other 
important matters, and bade farewell to all my friends, not expect- 
ing to revisit them for some time to come. 


Departing hence I made the best of my way homeward, till, on 
the path, I met with a vagabond Frenchman, who persuaded me to 
help him steal a brace of fat sheep. Just as we had dressed them, 
the owner caught us in the fact, and obliged us to refund two other 
live sheep, and pay him exemplary damages: This scandalous piece 
of business impeded my journey for several days. 


But another mishap, far more grievous than the one just related, 
befell me at this juncture; for I must here relate, that while I was 
absent from Fairfield, a man, called Squire Dow, went to that town 
with a pretended sheriff named Allen, in quest (as he said) of a 
horse, stolen by Henry Tufts, from Dow's father. In searching for 
my property, he heard of the conveyance I had made of my land, 
therefore, went and requested Jackson to give him a quit claim, 
bidding seventy-five dollars, by way of inducement; but threaten- 
ing to drag him to jail, in event of his non-compliance. Jackson, 
disliking the requisition, persisted in refusal one whole day; but, 
being ignorant of the affairs of law, he, at last, was so far intimi- 
dated and wrought upon by Dow's threats and persuasions 
together, that he gave him a deed of my whole land, for which he 
received seventy-five dollars, the gratuity promised. 


~~ 
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Dow's greediness was far from being satiated by this acquest; for 
he next repaired, with his engine of iniquity, Allen, to my dwell- 
ing-house, where those remorseless knaves, in spite of all my 
housekeeper could say, or do, to the contrary, pillaged it of every 
valuable article; and, without legal authority, sold the whole at 
vendue, in which they were assisted by one Jesse Barker, who 
bought a part of the goods. 


Dow was now about to decamp; but the people of Fairfield, 
supposing I should hear of the catastrophe, and not return; insisted 
on Dow's conveying my housewife to Stratham, her former resi- 
dence, or, at least, some part of the way thither. To satisfy their 
murmurs he consented, though reluctantly, and set out with her for 
Conway, in Pigwacket; between which town and Fairfield there 
was then a large tract of woods, twenty-four miles in length, 
without a single inhabitant. As it happened the way was rough, 
and our travelers so belated, that encamp they must, all night, in 
the wilderness. Having whiled away the sleepless hours till 
morning dawn, Dow, with some others arose from the dewy couch 
and renewed his journey; leaving Allen, who was unready to start, 
to conduct Abigail to Conway. As the gentleman last named (if the 
appellation, when applied to him, be not a profanition of terms) 
had a few amorous ingredients in his composition, he showed a 
vehement inclination, before resuming his journey, to dance 
Sallanger's round** with his tempting charge, seeing he had her 
alone in the bushes. Each art was tried, and every method at- 
tempted to win her consent, but she as constantly resisted his 
advances. At last, finding her inexorable, and that bribes and 
entreaties were alike fruitless, he grew outrageous, and drawing 
out his knife, swore he would finis he spot,_1 

e gratification of his wishes. Unmoved by these 


menaces, she was virtuously steadfast in her refusal, till Allen, 


*« Farmer and Henley, in Slang and its Analogues, trace this 
circumlocution to "Sallenger's Round, —a loose ballad and tune tempus 


Elizabeth." — E.P. 


ae, 
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whose ardor knew no bounds, caught hold of his intended prey, 
and endeavored by main force, to rifle those charms, which he 
despaired of tasting by other methods. His female opponent made 
the best possible resistance, and in the long struggle, received 
upon her fair bosom two cuts from Allen's knife. The scene was 
horrid in the extreme, but the hasty ravisher, struck at the sight of 
blood, as it issued amain from the wounds he had inflicted, and 
thinking too, that her fortress of virtue was impregnable, desisted 
from hi undertaking. Allen, however, was much 
chagrined at the mortifying rebuff, while the injured fair, her 
spirits ruffled, and strength exhausted, sat down at a distance. 
Tears fell from her eyes, but, after the respite of a minute of two, 
she arose to take the horse, wishing to abandon the detested spot. 
Allen prevented her, swearing he would leave her to perish in the 
wilderness, as a punishment for her obstinacy. She was vastly 
agitated, insomuch that the ruffian was afraid to execute his 
menaces, and finally, gave her the horse while he went on foot, in 
which order they advanced to Conway. 


She applied immediately, to the next Magistrate, complained of 
Allen's violence, and took out a warrant against him. A number of 
men turned out to assist in taking the culprit, but did not overtake 
him, till he had reached Eaton, where they found him at a grist- 
mill, waiting while his horse should champ a feed of corn. A sharp 
conflict ensued. Allen defended himself resolutely with his knife, 
and cut the hand of the foremost assailant, then darting through the 
midst of them, he made off, like a sturdy fellow, toward the thick- 
ets. The wounded man, pursued, with a cudgel, overtook and 
knocked Allen down, swearing he should surrender or die. Others 
running up to the combatants, Allen was secured, and, presently 
after, conducted to the main road in Eaton. 


Here I met them on my passage from Newmarket. Dow, observ- 
ing me, stepped up with two of his myrmidons, saying, "I will 
secure you." Accordingly, they took me prisoner, and hurried me 
away into the woods; it being their drift to prevent my yielding 


“e 
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succor to my mistress, or being present at Allen's examination and 
trial. In this manner was I harassed and bamboozled, by those 
insidious knaves. Meantime, my faithful female, indignant at such 
treatment, like a true amazon, mustered seven or eight men, and 
placing herself at their head, sallied out for my rescue. Dow, at 
sight of those people, drew out a pistol, and presenting it to my 
breast, swore he would blow me through, if I moved a single step. 
My blood boiled at the tyrannical mandate, yet prudence restrained 
me, till my rescuers should have gotten within shot; but no sooner 
did this happen, than, by a sudden coup de main, I knocked the 
pistol from Dow's hand, and hurled it toward my friends. The 
heroic Nabby seized the pistol, and advancing toward Dow, 
wire protested she would shoot him with his own weapon, 
if he did not instantly set me free. Dow refused, declaring I was his 
prisoner, and threatening, with the utmost severity of the law, his 
annoyers, should they attempt the smallest interference. At this 
moment one of the company running up, smote Dow upon the 
back of his hand with a fusee, and fractured three of the bones; this 
was a decisive blow, and put an end to the contest. 


Having regained my liberty, we were preparing to set off for the 
Justice's house, with a view to be present at Allen's trial; but we 
had not proceeded ten rods, ere obliged to halt on Dow's account, 
whose hand grew so painful, he could proceed no further. I 
undertook the office of surgeon, seeing no other was near, and re- 
placed the bones, in the best order possible, binding up the wound 
with a linen handkerchief. This done, we all repaired to Captain 
Wood's, in Eaton, where we found Allen in custody. 


Here my companion gave me a particular detail of the mischief 
perpetrated by Dow and Allen, in their stripping me of all the 
property I possessed on the face of the globe, and of the shocking 
treatment that she herself had particularly sustained from the hands 
of Allen. Had I ever rendered my despoilers any injury, had I given 
them cause of complaint, I could now have borne, less indignantly, 
their nefarious conduct; but such was not the case, for in truth, I 


( 
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never was principal or accessary in stealing horse or other property 
from Dow or his father, during my existence. At the diabolical 
devices, then, of Dow and Allen, I felt the utmost indignation, and 
threatened both with plenary vengeance, the moment I should be at 
liberty to take them to task. Allen could expect no lenity by reason 
of his atrocious attack upon Nabby, he was, therefore, quite 
anxious to compromise that part of the tragedy. To this end, he 
made us sundry proposals; but, at last, offered his horse, saddle 
and bridle, which, after some consultation, we accepted, and gave 
him a discharge in full. 


This being settled, we went forward to Fairfield, to look after the 
wreck of our affairs there, and to visit Jackson, who had betrayed, 
so preposterously, my ill-placed confidence. I wished, among other 
things, to be thoroughly satisfied, whether he had really intended 
roguery, or not. On meeting, I reproached him with his venality, 
his perfidy, in bartering away my land for a song, miserably sung; 
demanded the seventy-five dollars he had received of Dow, and 
intimated my expectation of further reimbursements; but, to my 
great surprise, he refused paying even the paltry sum I demanded. 
The case was, by no méans, even dubious; no remedy, beyond 
expostulation, was left me, for I had neglected counter security, 


when I gave him the deed. In a word, as my ill fortune would have 


it, I finally lost my land, and got nothing therefor, it being a clear 


case, that my credit was at too low an ebb at court, to undertake the 
prosecution of Jackson or Dow. 


However, as my companion in sadness was legal owner of all 
the goods sold at vendue, she brought an action against Jesse 
Barker, for taking them from her house, and it justly cost him a 
good horse to compromise the affair. I must also take notice, that a 
short time after this, Dow disposed of my [land?] for five hundred 
dollars, and that, in fact, it has mortified my feelings, even to this 
day, to see into how excellent a farm it has been made. 


friend, O! ity, j were you visible to mortal eyes, 
fend! ih, poi, uss wre you vibe nol es a 
frightful figure do fraud, fallacy and deception compose! The poet 
and philosopher have exerted their ablest powers in eulogy of the 
former, and in showing the horrid nature of the latter! those are, 


indeed, the\props)and ornaments of society; these, the plagues and 
curses of human life!! 
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Chapter Two 


”Gadding About Quack-Like” gs 


Accepto, claduenda est janua, damno, N) wt v 
rk v fa 
yer 


When the steed is stolen, shut the stable door. 


[Financially ruined, and sustained only by the love and sympathy of 
Nabby, Tufts leaves Fairfield. They go to Norwich, Vefmont, where he— 
practices Indian medicine, as well as the black art of magic. Difficulties, 
egal and other, cause him to remove to Bennington; thence to Pownal. 
He describes himself as "gadding about quack-like."] 


hile residing at Pownald, I made an excursion to 
Waterbury in Connecticut, and put up for the night at a 

new tavern, just opened in that town. The landlord had 
lately moved into the house, but not having brought home the 
whole of his furniture, I was obliged, much against my will, all 
may suppose, to lodge in the same room with a young woman, who 
was a guest there, as well as myself. I had been in bed about one 
hour, when, in the adjacent room, I heard a rough voice voci- 
ferating loudly, "God d——n it! where is my axe?" I was greatly 


¥ 


“ 
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alarmed, at the exclamation, thinking some mischief most certainly 
intended. 1 listened, but the bustle without, continuing, with a 
clangor, ill suited to alleviate my apprehensions, finally, much like 
a coward to be sure, sprang out of bed in my then situation, and 
pushing up the window, attempted to jump through, but my linen 
being caught by a nail, I was held fast in the passage. The young 
woman screamed, as all pretty women will, "murder," when 
instantly the door of our apartment flew open, and in bolted with 
wildness of aspect, the landlord, to enquire the cause of the uproar. 
Instead of answering queries, I demanded, the moment I could 
disengage myself from the window, what he meant by calling for 
his axe at that late hour. He replied, that having taken several of 
his children into bed, they had so besmeared him from head to foot 
that he had been hunting for an axe to make a fire by which to 
cleanse himself. Repeating this, he left us; wherefore, the mystery 
being thus solved, I returned quietly to my lodging. But the young 
woman's fright, as was also ot. She appeared to 
be still more alarmed as the danger disappeared, and refused to be 
soon comforted, beseeching me, in accents of terror, to protect her 


from harm. I assured her she had nothing to apprehend, for that the 


noise had been occasioned by a mere blunder of my own; yet, if if 
she_deemed herself unsafe, I advised her to sleep, for better 
_security, in the same bed with me. To this she made some demur; 


yet, soon after, as I wished, embraced the proposal; and _to say 
ath which I always intend, I was _as highly pleased with the 
of my fair associate, during the residue of the night, as I 


was anxious to obliterate an idea of the terrifying adventures of the 
ai Si tae = ae 
evening. 

ee. 


The next morning we arose early from\our delicious banquet 


and, not regarding the invitation of the host, to stay to breakfast, 
called for our horses and immediately departed. On her way, I 
escorted my new acquaintance several miles, but before parting, 
invited her into an inn, and gave her breakfast, then bade adieu, 
and journeyed toward Pownald, meeting with nothing worth recital 
till I reached home. 
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Soon after this, I removed with my partner Nabby, and two 
children, to Wallingford in Vermont, where we abode some time. 
“Here Tprocured a habit, befitting a doctor of physic, and set out on 
foot to make a tour through the country. Roving along I came to a 
place. near Number four, where I halted at an inn, and was pres- 
ently joined by a female guest, who had fortunately requested 
lodgings for the night. With this miss, who was indeed amiable, I 
‘ soon scraped acquaintance, and so contrived matters, that one bed 
sufficed for us both until morning; I then attended her in quality of 
a lover, to her father's house, seven miles distant. Here certain 
seeming casualities protracted our courtship for the length of eight 
days, at the end of which I forsook my elysium by bidding the 
young lady farewell for the present. Hence I prosecuted my journey 
in a circuit toward home, and the first night brought me to a tavern, 
occupied by a beautiful young and debonair widow. Finding this 
woman approachable, I made immediate love to her cheek, as 
delays are dangerous, boasted of my great riches, and, to speak all 
in a word, obtained her favor to the utmost latitude of my wishes. 
Having dallied in her company two nights, I took my leave with 
i assurances of a speedy return, and straightway revisited my 
Abigail. fo _ adam S few 
At the end of two weeks I paid the blooming widow another 
visit, and was most cordially received. In fine, we agreed upon 
marriage. But on my urging the declaration, when I might hope for 
its consummation, she replied, that to save the speech of people, it 
was her mind to cut the matter short; so we named a time, in which 
I was to come and stay with her, till the nuptial ceremonies should 
be over. Having settled the preliminaries with this agreeable 
woman, and partaken largely of her favors, I departed; but it was 
ie my intention, nor in fact, did I ever happen, to set eyes on her 
more. The_above is one of those unhallowed transactions, which 
tho lease som o kind of satis- 


faction to the perpetrator, in the retrospect; of a truth, this and 


J 
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parallel instances of infidelity and decepti e with shame 
and remorse, whenever they occur to mind. iL Ta 


On my way home, I passed, one evening, near a certain farm 
house, where seeing some clothes hanging upon a line, I ventured 
up, and grasped a man's shirt. At that instant a young woman came 
out to strip the line; but not finding the shirt, she cried out to her 
mother, "I can't find grandfather's shirt." "No matter, said the 
mother, you will find it in the morning." Knowing, however, she 
would experience a disappointment, I hastened along, and made 
out to reach home the next day. 


Soon after, I commended to my partner a speedy removal to 
Connecticut, or New York, alleging, as the cause of my wishing to 
reside in one of those States, that I had friends and connections in 
both. As she expressed entire resignation to my better judgment, I 
packed up our scanty all, and with the family, consisting of my 
temporary wife and two children, directed my course to Connecti- 
cut, but finding in that State no situation quite to our liking, I 
continued roving, till we had penetrated beyond the middle of New 


York. My finances, by the time of finishing this expensive tour, 

re brought to the very ToWGSt S66; 30 That i support myself and 
eit Leaks Gemma cf eceauaeatt 
Ce ERemDRT rnsa=mae eRe prcesiny ye. 
with much cheerfulness, I exerted every nerve, the better to sustain 


the woman of my heart, and the tender offspring of our mutual 
love. 


In no one place did we abide long at a time, but followed a 
straggling, irregular life, till heartily sick of so many unceasing 
migrations. 


One day, as I was traveling to pick up a small matter of money 
by doctoring, I happened to approach a well-looking house; when, 
feeling a degree of fatigue, I went in, though merely with an intent 
to rest my weary bones, for a few short minutes. Here I learned that 
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the man of the house was very low in health, having been confined 
to his chamber with a lingering illness, for a long time. On request- 
ing to see the invalid, I was introduced into his apartment, and 
after a short discourse, forgot not to intimate my profession as a 
doctor. Hearing this, the specter of a man desired me to feel his 
pulse, and communicate what I thought of the nature of his 
disorder. I did so, and hinted, that by exposing himself to cold, 
unwholesome weather, and the noxious damps of nightly air, he 
had contracted so vicious a habit, that he never could shake off, 
(unless by great care) the effects of his imprudence. He asked if I 
could supply him with anything sanative in his situation. I told him 
I could; and immediately gave him a variety of medicines, with 
instructions for their application. He then enquired if I had 
received no item of his situation prior to my arrival at the house. I 
answered in the negative; for, indeed, I had heard no more of the 
man than the bare mention of his name, as Doctor such a one; but 
by that clue I had drawn conjectures as to the nature of his disease. 
Finding me, at length, about to depart, he requested my bill; but I 
let him know I should submit that entirely to his own generosity. 
After a short pause, he insisted upon knowing my demand, though, 
he said, he had made up his mind from which he should never 
swerve. I was still reluctant; yet, as he seemed so urgent for my 
naming a sum, I told him, he might give me about a dollar. 
"Twelve, said he, will be little enough; do, my dear, (speaking to 
his wife) take them from my bureau, and present them to the 
gentleman.” I was really unwilling to receive so large a compensa- 
tion for a service costing me so little; but he insisted upon my 
taking the whole, saying his own calling of a long time had been 
similar to mine and that my account respecting his frequent 
exposure to intemperate weather, and nocturnal effluvias, had been 
literally true. Thanking the gentleman for his liberality, and 
wishing him a speedy recovery, I took my leave, and a while after, 
lee the satisfaction of hearing that my patient had regained a 
omplete state of health, and was practicing physic as formerly. 


| 
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For a number of months back my chief earnings had been 
derived from medical channels, and I may here say, with propriety, 
that my experience in medicine, however small, afforded me 
frequent relief, when destitute of all other resources. My amiable 
companion, at this period, grew discontented with our itinerary 
mode of life, and was so importunate for my returning nearer to the 
place of her nativity that I even acceded to her wishes, and 
removed back, to Connecticut first, and soon after to Marblehead, 
in the Bay State. 
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Chapter Three 


The Hangman Draws Near 


Oft, when incautious man forebodes no ill, 
But fondly dreams of greater blessings still, 
Does keen affliction mark him for its prey, 
And as a besom, sweep his joys away. 


n Marblehead I hired a room in a house belonging to 
Lawyer Sewall, and having purchased some apothecary's 

drugs, and gathered such a farrago of roots, herbs, barks, 
etc. as clearly entitled me to the reputation of a pharmacopolist at 
least; I commenced business upon a more extensive scale than 
heretofore, visiting many patients, and having employment both 
from high and low. With so much diligence did I attend to my 
appropriate functions that I cleared, one time with another, at least 
three dollars per day. This tide of success remained stationary the 
whole time of my employment at Marblehead, which was nearly 
six months, and the fame of the notable cures I effected extended 
to no small distance. 
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Thus was I prospered at this period in all my lawful undertak- 
Ings, and meant to pursue the same, still in a way of truth and 
uprightness, not once dreaming of the fatal calamities now in 
embryo and which I was on the eve of suffering; calamities neither 
to be avoided nor procrastinated. 


My luckless journal has now arrived at that dread epoch of my 
lifepibysineeever"Torve-Tmgonenrwhenttniemieat Livi ecovent 
unwelcome bi configured me a devoted victim to woes 


unnumbered and bordering upon the confines of death. Alfthoug 
particular remembrance of those disastrous scenes are painful in 


the extreme, and my lacerated mind recoils at their recollection, yet 
just regard to truth compels me to lay them before the patient 
eader. ? j 4 
reader. Asieveae Mas pou agon eae al 
In the spring of the year 1793 I bought of a John Stewart one 
silver tablespoon and five teaspoons of the same metal, (would to 
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God I had never set eyes on them or him!) He told me he found 
them in clearing out a cellar, as he came from Philadelphia. 
Stewart being bare of clothing I supplied him with a fustian coat 
and pair of stockings by way of payment and thought no more of 
the transaction. 


My little family made daily use of the spoons; but one morning, 
while I was eating breakfast, a young woman entered my apart- 
ment, who happened to espy and know them. Leaving the house 
away she posted to the former owner, Daniel Jacobs, of Danvers, 
and informed him of the circumstance. My apprehension was the 
immediate consequence of this. I was presently convened before 
Esq. Sewall, and questioned as to the manner of my acquiring the 
articles; my answer to the court was that I had bought them of one 
John Stewart. For this man, then, immediate search was made; he 
was found, brought forward, and examined, but his testimony was 
hardly so explicit as I had wished; however, it amounted pretty 
nearly to a confession that he had sold me the spoons. Thus far all 
was right, and I thought myself in expectation of a ready acquittal, 
as soon as Stewart should be brought to a proper acknowledgment 
of the truth, which, saving self crimination, I expected he would. 
But a certain sheriff, (who was, as was generally the case, no 
friend of mine) being present, and fearing, I conclude, that Stewart 
would confess all, to his own detriment without doubt, called him 
aside to sift, as I then thought, something more from the witness. 
What their private conference was, I know not, but Stewart 
immedi d made his escape; never after was it, 
most unfortunately, in my power to investigate the place of his 
retreat. 


By the above and other proceedings it was plain that my adver- 
saries were contriving to fasten upon me the crime of burglary, in 


respect of Jacobs’ house, of which enormity, God knows 


then, as I am now, entirely innocent. I had no other witness than 


Stewart whose testimony—coutd-assist me in the least; I could, 


therefore, make no further defense; and the shocking result of the 
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whole was my commitment to Salem jail, there to abide trial at the 
sitting of the next supreme court. 


My housekeeper, Nabby, however adulterous our connection, 
was deeply afflicted at this most unlucky turn of my affairs. How 
piercing to my heart were her complaints, her tears and lamenta- 
tions! With what infinite regret did I leave, at this fatal period, her 
amiable society, and that of our innocent and beloved children, in 
exchange for the dreary mansions of a jail! But fate, cruel fate, had 
thus ordained the series of events, and to its rigid decrees I must 


submit of necessity. 


Our parting scene was tender, was affecting, far beyond my 
feeble skill of utterance. Scarce did the smallest ray of hope soothe 
my imagination, that the exulting joy would return to me, of 
participating again in the cares or the comforts of my little family; 
but on the contrary, gloomy presages of the nameless miseries 
awaiting, erected their dark dominion over the strongest powers of 
my fancy. 


The sheriff, named above, led me to the horrid mansion pointed 
out for my present reception; and when the grating bolts an- 
nounced a close, an insuperable bar, "seem'd plac'd 'twixt happi- 
ness and me." 


Ten desponding days I lingered in "durance vile," without a 
straggling ray of hope to beam on my benighted mind; but at the 
end of those days of torment, I received a visit, welcome, though at 
the grates, from a man and woman of former acquaintance. They_ 
purposely gave me much verbal abuse; but, at the same time, 
furnished me privately with two compass saws, a screw auger, and 
gimlet; and having rendered me this capital and unexpecte 
service, took their leave by bidding me “a speedy passage to_the 
gallows." 
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This unexpected turn of fortune in my favor, so far removed 
disconsolate reveries that with the implements I fell briskly to 
work in the sanguine hope of cutting a passage through the walls 
of the prison. After a tiresome operation, I brought the process near 
to its completion; when unluckily, at a critical moment I was 
betrayed by a negro prisoner who informed the keeper of my 
design. My removal to Ipswich jail, the strongest, esteemed, in the 
county, was the consequence of this disaster, but I had the address, 
as I thought fortunately, to secrete a compass saw between the 
outer and inner soles of my shoe. I had been cooped in this latter 
prison scarce twenty-four hours ere I began a resolute attack upon 
the grates, and so very rapidly drove my purpose that, in three days 
I sawed off all the irons appertaining to one of the windows. My 
success thus far had been brilliant; everything seemed to concur in 
favoring my escape, insomuch that I fixed upon the next evening 
for breaking bulk. How did my heart leap at this juncture! how 
palpitate after that liberty which I thought myself on the verge of 
realizing! again, with what rapture did I anticipate the pleasing 
felicity which, in some secluded spot, I might enjoy in the arms of 
my dear mistress! How vexatiously mortifying then was my 
disappointment when I saw my plan of escape once more defeated. 
The keeper had made discovery of the whole; at first I knew not 

| how, yet afterwards learned that to one, Lumber, a shoplifter, were 
my thanks due for the revelation of the secret. 


The prison keeper rebuked me sharply for the mischief done to 
the jail, and then ordered my removal into another cell, of superior 
strength to the former. Now, as a punishment for late misdemean- 
ors, and for better security, I was strongly handcuffed and chained 
by one foot to the floor. Fortunately, however, I still retained my 
little saw, and the day of trial drawing near, I spent no time 
heedlessly, but fell industriously to work, and cut through my 
shackles in such a peculiar way that I could put them off and on at 
pleasure. Thus was I at liberty to explore the limits of this horrid 
cell; but, on research, it proved so invincibly strong that most 
people, I think, would have abandoned the thoughts of attempting 


“h 
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its fracture, deeming the task altogether romantic. But, as I had 
learned by long apprenticeship to encounter any difficulties where 
was visible the least prospect of success, so now, with patient 
pains, I began the elaborate process of digging through the floor. 
This was a tedious undertaking, by means of the interruptions I ex- 
perienced continually, not only from casual visitors but also from 
the prisoners themselves, who obliged me to use extreme cautio 

I was thus critically circumstanced; yet, in spite of the many 
obstructions that environed me on all sides, I succeeded so far in 
the course of a week, by dint of mere perserverance, as to drill a 
hole quite through the flooring. Its circumference was ample, and 
afforded me an easy gangway into the prison office, or vault, 
which, by the feeling, I thought might be penetrated with a mere 
trifle of pains. Upon the whole, no obstacles seemed capable of 
impeding my exit save a quantity of dirt and stones which lay be- 
neath the floor, and which I found must be removed to facilitate a 
sub passage into the jail yard. These difficulties were soon van- 
quished, except that one huge stone lay across the way so as to af- 
ford insufficient room for passing it on either side. This was an 
impediment I had not anticipated; it was now obvious that no door 
of escape could be opened unless the fatal rock should by some 
strategem be displaced. The task appeared Herculean, yet I set 
about it with all the fortitude I could muster. In the first instance 
my efforts turned to the sinking of it by undermining; but, after re- 
peated trials and much labor expended, that method proved 
impracticable. I next essayed to dislodge it by the help of a small 
pry, but it stubbornly refused to give ground to the feeble instru- 
ments within my limits. 


For three whole days and nights did I wreck my invention, and 
waste my utmost strength in plotting and executing ways and 
means to surmount this only remaining obstacle to my freedom; yet 
did constant disappointment attend all my exertions; the fatal rock 
was not to be removed. 
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Faint and dispirited with bootless toil and sleepless nights I sat 
down upon a bench, wholly resigning myself to those gloomy 
thoughts which the idea of my situation naturally inspired. Hitherto 
I had flattered myself with the prospect of achieving a deliverance 
by breaking the prison walls; but this last hope, like "the baseless 
fabric of a vision," had now vanished into air, and left but a span 
for the arrangement of new measures. Indeed, the day of my 
impending trial was near at hand; a day much dreaded, the mere 
thoughts of which, alas, staggered my resolution and agitated my 
enfeebled frame. 


Wishing, however, a momentary respite from the pressure of 
distracting care, I stretched my limbs, exhausted with ceaseless 
watchfulness and toil, upon a bed of straw, seeking alleviation 
from repose; but gentle sleep refused to shed its wonted, balmy 
blessings on my head. The whole of this depressing night to me 
was Sleepless; and nearly in the same sad situation was I when the 
Thursday next following the second Tuesday in June, 1793, (the 
same being the day of trial) made its ill boding appearance. 


About eleven o'clock in the forenoon the sheriffs conducted me 
from the prison to the court house, where the solemnity of the 
court, and the silence of the spectators who had collected in 
crowds to hear the interesting trial, conspired to render the scene 
awfully impressive upon my feelings beyond description. 


At the reading of the indictment the attorney general, James 
Sullivan, Esq., demanded if I knew for what crime I was about to 
\ be tried; I answered negatively; on which he gave me to under- 
stand that | stood charged with burglary, a-capital effense_in_ the 
The court demanded whether I had any counsel? I replied, no, and 
was directed to nominate such persons as I wished to assist me. I 


named Theophilus Parsons, Esq., but he declining, several of the 
bar recommended to my choice, Messrs. Sewall and Dana, as 


~~. 
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gentlemen of probity and talents who would certainly do justice to 


my cause, _To those gentlemen, then, I made application; and, 
withou muct Restany they undertook the arduous, uninvitin 

highest obligations to these honorable characters for their good- 
ness to me on that momentous occasion. 


The attorney general arose first in behalf of the Commonwealth, 
stating the charges against me with candor, and even, as I thought, 
with tenderness. Two witnesses were produced, Daniel Jacobs and 
Margaret Medossy, his maid, who swore that the spoons in 
question were the property of the complainant, Jacobs; that his 
house had been broken open in the night, when the same were 
carried away; and that they saw, at the time, (though they con- 
fessed it to be a dark night) some man running out of the house in 
a great hurry. This man, by legal construction, was interpreted to 
be myself, since the property had been found in my custody. I had 
no witness to produce on my side, as Stewart was not to be found. 


Mr. Sewall opened my defense in a masterly and ingenious 
manner, the particulars of which I recollect but indistinctly, for, 
indeed, my mind was too greatly distracted at that time to permit 
my being master of much recollection. He clearly and forcibly 
urged the incompetency of the witnesses who, he said, were 
disreputable people; known frequently to be intoxicated; to keep a 
disorderly house, and to be, generally of such bad fame and 
character as rendered them unworthy of credence in cases like the 
present, where the life of the respondent was at stake. He stated, 
also, the probability of Stewart's having sold me the spoons, and 
dwelt on the moral impossibility of the witnesses being able to 
discriminate a man running out of a house in a night so dark as 


was confessedly the one in question. 


Mr. Dana also exerted himself to convince the jury that I ought 
in justice to be acquitted, placing, in a conspicuous point of view, 
the extreme hardship of my being convicted and condemned to 
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death, in a case of this kind, upon the testimony of witnesses so 
worthless and abandoned as were those who had appeared on the 
trial. In a word, both Mr. Sewall and Mr. Dana argued the cause, 
from beginning to end, in a very plausible and moving manner, but 
without the good effect of obtaining my acquittal. 


As soon as they had closed the defense, Mr. Sullivan again 
addressed the jury, telling them, among other things, that it was 
indeed a hard case, and that they ought be cautious, especially in 
an affair of life and death, in what manner they gave credit to 
witnesses of suspicious characters, such as those of Jacobs and 
Medossy. He observed further that, although burglary was a capital 
offense by the laws of man, it was not so by the laws of God, but i 
their verdict shou at crime, legal rigor 
would exact my life. He fo em they ha ght fo consider the 
matter as they should think equitable and just, and that if they 
acquitted me altogether, nothing could be objected to their verdict. 
In short, I conceived the whole strain of his discourse to be as 
much in my favor as his official character would suffer him. 


Justice Paine gave the principal charge to the jury in terms 
calculated to strengthen such impressions as might favor my cause, 
signifying, (as well as I remember) that the peculiar circumstances 
of the case then confided to their decision required some degree of 
caution and lenity in the construction. The jury then withdrew, and 
after a while returned into court "not agreed," Mr. Thurstin, one of 
the twelve, not coinciding with his brethren to bring in the verdict, 
guilty. They were sent out a second time, but the same gentleman 
was still against declaring me guilty of burglary. The other jurors 
were unanimous, but being unable to convince him, they went into 
court as before without coming to a definite conclusion. They were 
then sent out a third and fourth time; but the dissenting juror was 
told that sufficient time for consideration had been taken, and that 
it was necessary to agree upon something. Now it was that much 
altercation ensued, but at last Mr. Thurstin, by some means or 
other was prevailed on to concur so far with the opinion of his 


~~ 
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associates that an unqualified verdict declaring me guilty of the 
burglary was returned into court and recorded by the same. I was 
in court when the tidings of this fatal determination saluted my 
ears; a few minutes after which I was conveyed to prison; but, 
within an hour was again brought back to court to hear the defini- 
tive sentence. It was repeated to me by Judge Paine, and contained, 
among other things, these dreadful words, by me never to be 
forgotten. "That I must be carried from thence to the place of 
execution, and there hanged by the neck until dead." The dismal 
ceremony of reading my destiny having ended, I was remanded to 
prison, six weeks only being given me in which to make the last 
necessary preparations for death. The day prefixed for my execu- 
tion was Thursday the fourteenth of August, 1793. 
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End of the Death Warrant 
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Chapter Four 


And The Grave Is Dug 


Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown. 
BIBLE. 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus. 
VIRGIL. 


rigid confinement and loaded with chains. It was indus- 

triously rumored that despair would hurry me on to 
strenuous exertions with a view to effectuate an escape; to prevent 
which, the strictest attention was paid to every movement. Well 
might the vigilance of the keepers have discouraged any one, it 
certainly did me, ae ee an 
ES ee ey ee 
corroding care and fearful expectation. 


At this deplorable season an uncommon stupor benumbed my 
intellect; the usual fertility of my invention abandoned me and 


B eing thus under condemnation of death, I was put into 
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death only, in haggard form, arose to my fearful view. But my 
faithful partner forsook me not; she visited me in prison at all 
possible opportunities, endeavoring to appease my wounded spirits 
and, with the balm of comfort, to alleviate my afflictions. Such was 
her benevolence that she freely imparted whatever she could 
procure when she thought it would contribute in the least either to 
my ease or advantage. Her kindness tranquilized, in a measure, the 
dreary chaos of passions that reigned within my breast, and 
lessened those distresses, corporeal and spiritual, which else, in 
this extremity, had been intolerable. Through her instrumentality I 
conveyed divers letters to my friends and to others whom I 
supposed able or willing to afford me assistance. A number of my 
acquaintance condescended to make me repeated visits, bringing 
money and other necessaries, while everybody seemed to pity my 
forlorn condition and think my fate extremely hard. 


Mr. Thurstin, above-named, soon greatly regretted his consenting 
to the verdict of condemnation, on which account he went to 
Governor Adams and the council; told them his opinion, and how 
uneasy he had been since agreeing, contrary to his better judgment, 
to the verdict returned. Moreover, with much zeal, he represented 
me (and that more than once, I believe) as deserving the particular 
notice and compassion of his excellency. 


Meantime, I prepared a petition, couched in becoming terms, and 
sent it to the governor, who, as I was told, had the power of pardon 
in his fee, beseeching that my punishment of death might be 
remitted, or exchanged for confinement to the castle during life. To 
this petition I received no answer whatever. I afterwards forwarded 
another to much the same purport, but obtaining no answer, could 
not but consider his taciturnity as an inauspicious omen. I wrote 
clsora, pelioW to THe Shideniatan CaM daes@@Ecer Sesaaaeten 
to intercede with the governor in my behalf, by petition or 
otherwise, as best suited their convenience, and this they had the 
humanity to do, for which they have my sincere thanks. But beside 
those several applications, entreating a mitigation of my doom, 


aa 
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another address from Ipswich, signed by many ladies of that town, 
was preferred to his excellency the governor, stating the peculiar 
austerity of my doom, and recommending me to consideration and 
clemency. To those humane and compassionate ladies, who in the 
hour of my adversity, condescended to intercede thus in prevention 
of my untoward fate, I tender the most humble acknowledgments; 
of their goodnes eneficence TS 5 
Temembrance. Beyond the foregoing, divers —— applications 
were made to the governor to move his mercy and justice in my 
peculiar case, but, above all, my reputed wife, Nabby, whose 
native eloquence was unexcelled, went in person, and in most 
pathetic terms addressed the governor and council, in my stead, 
praying that the punishment of death might be waved, and ex- 
changed for confinement in the castle. The fervency of her suppli- 
cations made a deep impression upon the minds of the members of 
the council, who confessed they never heard woman, nor in 
person, make so moving and pathetic an address before. 


But to all those petitions and requests I received no kind of reply, 
nor indeed of encouragement, that anything was likely to be 
effected in my favor; but rather did common report insinuate the 
contrary. This dark and dubious complexion of things filled me 
with horrible prognostics; bereft me of the prospect of pardon or 
reprieve, and blasted all my hopes concerning the petitions I had 
transmitted. No longer did I profit or expect advantage from the in- 
tercessions which had been made by others to promote my rescue 
from the fangs of death. 


To prepare, then, for departure hence seemed to be high time, 
since, to me, according to the deadly sentence, two weeks only 
were remaining on this side the grave. The awful thoughts of 
exchanging worlds, in my present unprepared state, smote me with 
horror of mind, and with a dismay the most exquisitely painful. 
How short a time, in which to make those extraordinary prepara- 
tions necessary for changing time for eternity, did two weeks 
appear! How impossible to set about so great a business, in my 
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present distracted situation, did I think it; especially as my life and 
conversation had been always so totally repugnant to every 
consideration of a religious nature! How bitterly, then, did I 
deplore former follies, and the fatal consequences of my glaring 
misconduct! Alas, thought I, to what a miserable end am I born! 
how. completely wretched has my past life ever been! how many 
hardships and distresses have I borne! how many follies and 
crimes have I committed! how many trials have I encountered! 
how many dangers, escaped; and with how many calamities and 
evils have I, at all times, been surrounded! what a gloomy retro- 
spect do the horrid scenes of my strange life afford! the aspect, 
how somber, of the ruthless picture, and how totally thrown into 
shade! In fine, how small a portion of happiness have I 
experienced, and how few and fleeting have been the halcyon days 
of my melancholy existence! With reflections similar to the above 
was my perturbed imagination perplexed incessantly, at this 
momentous period. 


But to resume my irksome tale. The days that yet remained to me 
being few and passing away with a rapidity that awakened 
amazement; and as whatever I intended to do must be speedily, if 
ever, effected, it occurred to my thoughts afresh, that I had better, 
once for all, make a last final effort in procurement of deliverance. 
Wherefore, with a saw, which I had hitherto preserved, I fell to 
cutting off the grates, though of a monstrous and forbidding size. I 
soon made considerable proficiency; but, as destiny ordained, my 
design, when all but completed, was entirely discomfitted by the 
prisoners, who notified the jailor of my desperate attempts. 


On this side the grave I knew of no other device, of which to 
profit, save the one I had last attempted; it was plain, therefore, I 
could do nothing more nor less, than await, with resignation, the 


approach of my awful fate, and prepare for a final exit from this 


fluctuating scene of things. 
Eee Seeker) ane 
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One morning, as I was sitting in a very disconsolate posture, a 
devotee to misery and despair, I was visited by a certain physician, 
who accosted me with an affability and good nature, not always to 
be expected from a stranger. Indeed, sunshine sat upon his 
countenance, and honey distilled from his lips; but, after continu- 
ing his discourse some time, and presenting me with the grief 
dispelling goblet, he introduced the subject of his business, whi 
was, to purchase _eia i api I a 
there could Be HO harm oF inconvenience in this but to tempt a 
more cheerful compliance, proffered me a couple of guineas, in 
hand, beside other favors. Notwithstanding his easy introduction, 
the proposal struck me with horror ineffable, so that I repelled _hi 


behalf. 


Directly upon this, I was visited by another gentleman, from 

ewburyport, who offered _me_ sev olJars for license_to 

ublish a narrative of m s. I informed him, that, in 
present circumstances, I had neither leisure nor inclination, to 
bestow the thoughts of a moment upon matters of that nature. But, 
to obviate this, he suggested, that he wished me to sign a paper of 
three or four words only, for that he knew enough of my history 
(with what he should be able to pick up) to-make-oura handsome 
narrative. On hearing the gentleman say this, it struck my mind, 
that, although I should have no use for the seventy dollars, myself, 
yet that sum might be serviceable to my companion, and requite 
her, in some small measure, for the numerous kindnesses she had 
shown me in my recent adversities. Accordingly, I told the man I 
would take a week for consideration, and to consult with my 
friends on the subject, at the end of which time I would give him a 
suitable reply. He approved of this caution, and, having promised 
to return for the result of my deliberations, left my cell for that 
time. 


A few hours subsequent to his departure, came along Esq. 
Manning, a gentleman whom I much respected. I acquainted him 
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with the proposition I had received for a narrative or journal of my 

life, and begged him to assist me with his able advice. He said it 

was his opinion, that ought, by no means, to concur With say ee 

.of the kind, at present, for it might frustrate the effect of the 
a =citasas aaah icqrreeiaics TER W/eTST sa ET COTINTSE 
Vian pry or rg 
a ar adding, that he himself would go to 

the governor, and do all in his power to have me reprieved, or sent 

to the castle. The counsel and encouragement of this good man in- 
fused a gleam of hope into my desponding heart; always shall I 


preserve a due sense of the prompt and substantial benefits, which 
I received at his hands. 


The next day was brought me an anonymous epistle to the 
following purport. 


Ipswich, August Sth, 1793. 


Sir, — I HEARD, last evening, by mere accident, of your receiving a 
visit from a gentleman belonging to Newburyport; and that his object 
was to procure toleration to publish a journal of your life. At this crises 
of your fate, I must advise you, as a friend, to listen, in no respect, to a 
proposal of that kind, as the transaction would presently take air, and 
obstruct, perhaps, the good effect of the petitions and other expedients, 
which have been used to effectuate your rescue from the gripe of death. 
It is suggested, too, that you are to furnish some final answer to his pro- 
posal, within a week. As you value your life and safety, I admonish you 
to be firm and steadfast in refusing this and every other similar applica- 
tion, at least for the present. I hope you will improve these friendly hints 
to your own advantage, and, of this scroll, keep the contents to yourself. 

From your well wisher, &c. 


{ 


Before the receipt of this letter, I had fully made up my opinion, 
as to the subject of which it treated. The advice of Esq. Manning, 
had confirmed me in a decision to decline all overtures, for the 
present, relative to my narrative, or its publication. Thus, when the 
gentleman from Newbury, called again at my window, for an 


fs 
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answer, as had been our former conversation, I gave him an 
explicit denial. 


On the Sunday next preceding the Thursday, on which I expected 
to launch into the world of spirits, I attended public worship, 
through the kind indulgence of the sheriff, as had been my 
constant practice for a number of sabbaths previous. I made my 
appearance loaded, as I was, with manacles and chains, to the end 
that a stronger impression might be wrought upon the sensibility of 
ase spectators, and their commiseration excited in reference to my 

unhappy fate. A miserable fellow mortal, loaded with trammels, 
and upon the brink itself of eternity, must, of course, be a spectacle 


at once solemn and distressing! Well might the sight of such 
prelchedness Sete te joclngs of the humane and reflecting! 
universal compassion; the sympathetic sigh escaped from_the 
evolent breast; and soft emoti visible in the countenance 
of each beholder. But the heartfelt distress, the horrible forebod- 
ings, which on that memorable day, I myself experienced, espe- 
cially during performance of divine service, remain deeply graven, 
on the tablet of my memory, in characters too indelible to be 
effaced by the corrosions of time. My distress, however, arose not 
so much from the fears of death, though awful, indeed, in itself, 
since a few momentary pangs would complete its triumph, as from 
the dreadful thoughts of appearing, in my present unprepared state, 
before the tribunal of that judge, who knoweth the heart, and who 
maketh not a shadow of allowance for obstinate transgression. 


After divine service I was again consigned to the same loathsome 
station in prison, which hitherto I had occupied, and measures 
taken to preclude even the possibility of escape. 


My friends, still continued to visit me, and to administer to my 
necessities in the kindest manner. Here gratitude prompts an 
acknowledgment of the great obligations I am under to divers 
gentlemen of the priesthood, for favoring me with repeated visits 
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during the horrors of this imprisonment. For their pious admoni- 
tions and zealous endeavors to promote my spiritual welfare, and 
fortify my mind against the shafts of adversity, they are entitled to 
my peculiar thanks. Particularly, I feel much indebted to the Rev. 
Mr. Frisbey,* of Ipswich, who gave me frequently, the whole- 
somest instruction, and endeavored to elevate my thoughts above 
the servile fears of death; to enlighten my understanding, and to 
inspire me with the hopes of a blessed immortality: I trust his 
godly counsel and fervent petitions, for my spiritual amendment, 
will not be wholly thrown away. 


With pleasure, did the limits of my paper admit, would I particu- 
larize the many favors of a temporal nature, that were shown me by 
a number of well disposed persons, witness to my cruel sufferings. 
But I must repress disfusion, and observe only, that most of my 
visitors treated me with great kindness; seemed heartily to pity my 
oblique fate, and endeavored to soothe the bitterness of my 
afflictions. Their attempts were unavailing, my heart was inconsol- 
able, since hope, the cork of life, was beyond my grasp. 


If I took a cursory view of past life, I could discern nought 
therein, which was capable, in the least, of affording satisfaction; 
for little else than dissipation and mischief had been its uniform 
productions. I now felt the want of the support of religion and 
virtue, and found, with the force of conviction, that the great, the 
primary source of peace to the human mind is the consciousness of 
having traveled in the paths of uprightness; that, in proportion as a 
man's life is well or ill spent, his real happiness or misery may be 
calculated. Alas! of this happiness I could only lament the want; 
each successive day, by abridging my momentary span, loading me 
with increased apprehensions, and presenting to my view new 
traits of misery and wretchedness. 


* This was the Rev. Levi Frisbie, pastor of the First Church of Ipswich, 
1776-1806. See T. F, Waters, Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Vol. Il. — E.P. 


on 


{ 
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How gladly, at this juncture, had I drunk of the waters of Lethe, 
and quaffed everlasting forgetfulness? but, in vain were all my 
wishes and imaginations; they availed not to suppress the rising 
sigh or ease the mental pang! Even my slumbering hours were not 
exempt from disquiet, since, from the day of condemnation, I 
could scarce close my eyelids in sleep, but images of deep distress 
would present themselves to my distorted vision. Very frequently I 
dreamed of being hurried to the place of execution, and of swing- 
ing off the stand, though it generally seemed, as if the rope gave 
way, and that my body was dashed precipitately against the 
ground. This I was willing to construe into a distant prognostic, 
that, by some means or other, as yet inscrutable, I should finally 
evade my terrific doom. Sometimes fancy painted me as creeping 
out of jail, beneath the floor, with amazing difficulty; sometimes 
did I imagine myseif at large in the open street, but with little or no 
strength to flee from my pursuers; thus was I agitated whether 
sleeping or waking. 


One day about noon, as I was lying on a bed of straw, I received a 
smart rap on the crown of my head; I was wide awake at the 
instant, and could therefore be liable to no misconception or 
delusion. I cast my eyes about, but saw no living object, not even a 
mouse was stirring; indeed I was wholly alone in my cell at the 
time. The singularity of this occurrence alarmed me greatly; I knew 
not in what maner to account for it, nor have I to this day made out 
the least probable solution of the mystery. 


The day next before my expected execution, the faithful Abigail 
made me, for the last time, a visit in prison; but her presence, by 

ormer happiness, served only to enhance the bit- 
terness of our present evils. Having bewailed our hard destiny and 
accumulated misfortunes, till evening had spread her sable mantle 
around the prison walls, we took a solemn and final farewell of 
each other, expecting no more to meet on this side eternity. Good 
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Heavens! how many, multiplied sufferings, both of body and mind, 
have fallen to my share? 


But now appears the dreadful morn of August the 14th, which 
terror had depicted, as the last I should ever behold. Between the 
hours of two and four, afternoon, if I recollect exactly, was my 
sentence of death to receive consummation. On this day, every 
object meeting my eyes seemed to be enveloped with a deeply 
tinged gloom, and to assume the ghastly visage of death, while 
every sound invading the ear increased my perplexity and distress. 
Although, so many repeated messages had been transmitted to the 
governor, I learned not that grace was likely to prevail, or that 
measures had been adopted for my pardon or reprieve, but the 
contrary. 


About eight o'clock I descried the sexton passing by with his pick 
axe, hoe and shovel, to dig my grave beneath the gallows. This 
horrid sight almost petrified my senses, and fixed me as a statue, in 
speechless astonishment. 


An hour or two after, a certain schoolmistress, coming in, and 
looking through my window, exclaimed in a tremor, that she had 
just beheld an awful sight, namely, a coffin made and a grave dug 
for a living man. Her abrupt speech affected me with new surprise, 
‘and augmented, if possible, my unutterable consternation. 


By this time multitudes of people were fast arriving in order to be 
spectators of the melancholy execution. I saw them in crowds, 
through the grates, and heard them often inquiring, "Where is the 
man who is going to be hanged?" "At what time will he be 
hanged?" At last Edward Brock, a prisoner overhead, damned them 
aloud, and said, "I am in good hopes you won't see that sight 
today." At this exclamation some of the people cried out, "Dear 

\ ne hear how the man swears, when he is just going to the gal- 
lows." The last hour of my surviving time drew near, I shuddered 
at the sound of every footstep, as it had been the approach of the 
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angel of death! Each moment, was my imagination upon the rack, 
lest I should hear the iron bolts resound, and the prison doors 
grate, on their revolving hinges, to open a passage to the scaffold. 


While brooding over these images of terror, my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the arrival of several deputy sheriffs; at sight 
of those ministers of vengeance a general tremor pervaded my 
whole frame. I verily believed, that the curtain was about to drop 
upon the last closing scene of my life's disastrous drama. They per- 
ceived my perturbation, and, from motives of humanity, were 
solicitous to administer consolation, declaring, that, although they 
came on this ungrately errand, they still felt for my misfortunes, 
and should be happy to procure their alleviation. The_accents of 
philanthrophy, even in my forlorn condition, sounded gratefully in 


distresses of others! 
SSS SSE 


At three o'clock, afternoon, the officers gave me notice, that they 
had received no orders for my removal, as yet; but were now in 
momentary expectation of a warrant for conducting me to the place 
of execution. To pave the way for extremities, they inculcated the 
invincible necessity of a due submission to the laws; yet, were 
anxious to appease the agitation of my spirits. While those ex- 
traordinary scenes were on the tapis, 


The wheel of unremitting time was rolling on 
Toward th' important hour of four, the time prefix'd, 
Ere which to close my fate. The hour I wish'd o'erpast, 
Adjudging it the crisis of my fearful doom. 

At length, with tardy steps, reluctant, did arrive 
The moment big, and mark’d, by iron hand of time; 
Its knell brought tidings sweet and grateful to my heart; 
Did joy dispense, and hope and transport to my breast; 
Since now the pangs of death I fondly thought to shun, 
And live again to happiness, and blest repose. 
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In other words, at four of the clock precisely the flight of the 
fatal hour was announced by the deputies, who assured me, that no 
message to my detriment had arrived, within the time; so that the 
matter was now made certain, that execution was respited: but for 
how long they could not avouch. These were thrice grateful 
tidings, yet the business seemed enveloped in mystery insoluble; 
for the residue of the eventful day, however, I met with no new 
alarm or fresh disturbance. 


Thus by the goodness ; of God, did J at this time, very contraryte- 
Rgateete tied expeditions escape thesbittemest-of deatand 
althoug ew not the length of my reprieve, yet the present 
deliverance exonerated my feelings of a vast load of inquietude. 
Peradventure some may admire that the thoughts of death should 
excite in me such wonderful alarms; but I can tell them, from 


experience, that the stoutest heart will quake even at its anticipated 
approach, and that the poet's ideas were correct, when he said, 


"Death at a distance we but slightly fear; 
He brings his terrors, as he draws more near." 


The people, who had collected to the number (as was said) of 
three thousand, dispersed in the same manner as they came; but 
seeing their gathering had been little gratifying to my feelings, I 
was far from regretting their departure. 


Soon as the shades of evening prevailed, I betook myself to early 
repose, for in truth I had received small refreshment, from sleep or 
food, I know not for how long. Now then, being retired from the 
converse and bustle of the world, and having a fit opportunity to 
contemplate on my surprising deliverance, I found abundant cause 
ae eee anon easel yes osha he Far 
of mercies for his divine interposition in my behalf. The ensuing 
Soming Tawoke from sleep, in better health and spirits, than I had 


lately enjoyed, and received a visit from my companion Nabby. 
Upon review of this unexpected turn of things in my favor, her 
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transports were excessive, and her belief sanguine, that my 
punishment, in the end, would be exchanged for confinement at 
the castle. I received visits, also, from others of my friends, who 
congratulated me on the present favorable aspect of my concerns. 


Soon as conveniency admitted, I sent to Governor Adams, to 
know the result of my destiny, but could obtain no intelligence in 
the least. I lingered in uncertainty until the eighteenth of the then 

a September, when information was brought, that I was to be 


sent to the castle for life. These had been doleful tidings, at any 
other period, yet I now received them with joy and thankfulness. 
a ee aes ime) 

No long time was given for contemplation, ere a sheriff arrived 


with the order of removal, and conducted me to the ca ich j 
ituated on an island in the harbor of Boston. 


The castle, so called, is a fortress of some strength and commands 
the entrance into the harbor's mouth. About thirty pieces of artillery 
were then mounted on its battlements, the whole being occupied 
by a company of soldiers, stationed there, to superintend the works 
and guard the criminals. At the time of my arrival, fifty or more 
persons, of that description, were under confinement, and doomed 
to hard service. They were a motley crew, consisting of different 
kinds of people, as well black as white, and of divers nations and 
languages; to wit, some French, English, Dutch, Spanish, Irish and 
American convicts; the latter, however, were the more numerous 
order. On further acquaintance, I_foun us 


mi f as vile miscrea le wretches, as human 

( conception could have framed ideas of; there had been no 

impropriety in pronouncing the re dregs of human nature; 
the refuse and offscouring of the whole globe. 

In such detestable society it was impossible to see either peace or 


comfort. The principal employment assigned them was nail 
making, of which the soldiers had the superintendance, and, upon 


as 
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the smallest appearance of idleness or obstinacy, would beat them 
like dogs. 


I was immediately set to work with the rest; but in truth, had no 
particular gust for my new employment, and still less for the 
company of my associates. The i dicted to eve 
species of villainy, which they could possibly perpetrate with 


and stealing from one another, for which misdemeanors, they were 
inhuman cruelty. But rigorous treatment was so far from reclaim- 
ing, that it served only to increase their vicious habits, and to 
inspire them with a spirit of revenge against their overseers, whom, 


as well as the rest of mankind, they considered as enemies, on 
whom they were justified in making whatever reprisals. 


Such was the company among whom my hard lot had now 
fallen, and the contemplation which arose was a source of unceas- 
ing vexation. I incessantly pined after that liberty, of which, by 
folly and indiscretion, I saw myself so totally divested. 


At the termination of each day's labor, we were all shut up in 
prison, as sheep in a fold, and, for prevention of escapes, in the 
night, were critically guarded by sentinels without... 


The majority, while prisoners, being very restless and refractory 
under the severity of their discipline, and the hardships they 
endured, were continually projecting methods of escape, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully; for, once in a while, one or two, and 
sometimes more of them, mauger the circumspection of the guards, 
would find the means of elopement. Recollect, that once in 
particular, eleven of them absconded in a body, by the connivance, 
as was supposed, of the sentry, their guard. They left the island in a 
fishing smack, which they made bold to seize; but, being hotly 
pursued, had to fight in self defense, before passing the harbor's 
mouth; some circumstances, however, turning up in their favor, 
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they, at last, made shift to get out of harm's way, and finally 
escaped. Those and similar desertions would have thinned the 
ranks, and greatly diminished our numbers, had not the occasional 
arrival of new malefactors, as bad or worse than the former, 
furnished ample supplies, and thus kept the stock good. 


Our provisions, for the chief part, were coarse bread and bul- 
lock's heads only, the same being usually tainted before leaving the 
shambles. Horrid stuff! the nausea arising from which was so 

| extreme, that I had much ado to swallow even a quantum sufficient 
for the sustentation of life. By degrees I became emaciated, nearly 
to a skeleton, yet was not the less compelled to turn out, and 
perform ordinary duties with the rest of the prisoners. 


One day, as I was helping unload a vessel, I had the misfortune 
to tumble over a wharf, and break one of my arms! As I had no 
surgeon to attend me, the accident was peculiarly distressing. I lay, 
for a long while, in a perilous fosition and suffered so dismally 
from the want of suitable medicines, attendance, and the necessary 
comforts of life, that I frequently despaired of any recovery. Many 
a time I wished, that the sovereign arbiter of events had been 
graciously pleased to end my complicated miseries by a speedy 
death; yet, considering that life was sweet, even to the beasts that 
perish, and to the animals of the lonely wilderness, it would return 
to my thoughts, that man, more particularly, should live in the use 
of means, and cherish self-preservation, as a duty indispensable. 


While I was in this unfortunate situation, my supposed wife, 
Nabby, once in a while, would come to my new residence, bring- 
ing clothing, and such cordials as might be purchased with her 
scanty earnings; thus alleviating by her friendly help, my uncom- 
mon calamities. 


After two months painful illness, I regained strength to cripple 
abroad, but having neither shoes nor much clothing, and it being, 
too, the extreme of winter, I felt myself in a very slender condition. 


“ 
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On this account, however, I was nothing favored, for soon as my 
convalescency became visible, I was set to work, and forced to per- 
form daily labor, in the same manner, as if I had been quite 
healthy, and well equipped for the season. 


To these hardships I submitted with patience, till, by being 
bandied about so incessantly, barefoot, through frost and snow, my 
feet and ankles were frozen to such a degree, that the skin and 
nails wholly dropped off. This new misfortune confined me to 
quarters for a season, but no sooner was I in plight to crawl about, 
than I was driven to and fro, as heretofore, which caused my feet 
continually to bleed, and prevented their healing. To complain 
signified nothing, for, with my haughty taskmasters, complaints 
were but the signals for more blows and greater severity... 


As the summer of 1794 advanced, it stood the soldiery in hand 
to exert more vigilance in prevention of desertions, for the 
criminals, disrelishing their execrable diet and ill treatment, were 
continually devising plans of emancipation. My own exigencies 
were egregiously pressing, so that many a time I had bartered, with 
cheerfulness, my every particle of property for one comfortable 
repast; yet could rarely obtain a single mouthful even by purchase. 
One evening, while in this extremity, I made out, through the 
assistance of a negro prisoner, to obtain thirty weight of pork from 
the cellar of Major Perkins, the commandant of the castle. I had 
renounced the commission of theft in my own person, therefore 
persuaded the black fellow to enter the premises, while I stood 
sentry, which accomplished, we made an equal dividend of the 
spoils, and were so lucky to escape detection or surmise. 


Shortly after this I received a visit from sundry of my friends re- 
siding at Malden, who offered to disguise, and convey me off the 
island; this proposal I was at first, tempted to embrace, yet finally 
my heart failed, and I gave up the project. 
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Thus wore away the summer of 1794, till drew near the fourth of 
July, the anniversary of American independence. We heard that 
preparations were making, in many places, for a joyful celebration 
of the day, in remembrance of that auspicious era, which gave 
freedom to the western world. To us, poor prisoners, the favor of 
enjoying this festival was indeed denied, yet it being quite as 
prudent, under the frowns of malicious fortune, to be merry as sad, 
and much more delightful to the feelings, I think it not amiss to 
give place to an ode, written at that time, as much as possible, in 
the then enthusiastic spirit of the times. The sons of the muses will 
forbear criticism. 


Hail! heroes, patriots divine, 

On whom the rays of freedom shine 
With the bright meridian blaze, 
Once more conven'd to celebrate 
Your rising empire's glorious date, 
And Freedom's column raise.... 


With reeking sword we sought the prize, 
The brightest gem beneath the skies, 
Whilst blood in torrents run; 
Freedom to Vict'ry stood allied, 
The laurel won, while on our side 
Fought heav'n and Washington. 


Then loud proclaim th' important hour, 
That broke the iron rod of power, 
And blest this happy shore; 

May distant ages tribute pay 
To celebrate th' auspicious day, 
‘Till time shall be no more. 


I had already lingered at the castle three-fourths of a year 
without seeking the means of escape, but the freedom I had once 
enjoyed, would sometimes obtrude itself like the image of a 
delicious dream, and force me to regret my present slavery. Major 


~ 
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Perkins had occasionally employed me in many little services, and 
my alacrity in the performance, had pleased him; wherefore, on my 
promising not to abuse his confidence, he gave me license to 
traverse the island, whenever, I saw fit. It contained about twenty 
acres, enough to afford a tolerable ramble; but, one afternoon, led 
by an irresistible desire of musing in solitude, I made a more 
complex circuit, than usual; passing on till I had gained the last ex- 
tremity of the strand. Here, being a little out of ken, I stood and 


contemplated the surrounding scenery. The majesty and solemnity 


Q dscape inspired me with a kind e, while various 
distant objects assumed a disconsolate air, in perfect unison with 
alas! to my happiness; surveyed the face of the country, beheld the 
harbor of Boston, and saw the lands lying at rest, as it seemed, 
beyond the ocean. The prospect before me excited ideas, by no 
means consolatory; yet would have been undoubtedly delightful, I 
imagine, to an uninterested spectator. While in this melancholy 
frame, I observed a quantity of eel grass (no unusual sight in this 
place) floating in the neighborhood of the shore. A thought now 
struck my mind, that, peradventure, I might, conveniently, enclose 
my head in this grass, and, by swimming over the river, make a 


happy escape. 


By heaven, I'll effect this, articulated I, audibly, or perish in the 
attempt. O freedom! ever grateful, ever dear and valuable to the 
human breast, what will man not adventure in pursuit of thee! 
Should even seas, then, much less paltry rivers form obstructions 
to thy purchase! The pleasing conception of regaining liberty, had 
filled my imagination with such animating prospects, that, spurn- 
ing to reflect on seeming difficulties, I caught a billet of wood, 
wrapped my head in a tuft of grass, and committed myself instantly 
to the swelling billows. My progress was slow, but so well timed, 
that, sure as a gun, I had escaped question, if an ill occurrence had 
not obtruded at this critical crisis. A certain soldier, from his 
watchtower, happened to espy the bunch of grass floating at a 
distance in the stream; he, at first, accidentally kept his eye upon it, 
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and found that it progressed in a direction contrary to the current. 
This was a phenomenon, and naturally created suspicions, where 
every motion was watched, that some of the prisoners were 
effecting an escape. Accordingly, several of the soldiers jumped 
into a jolly boat, and rowed off to unravel the curious mystery. I 
saw-them approaching, and at sight thereof was, literally, in a sea 
of perplexity; yet I lay still as a mouse in a cheese. They were 
alongside of me in a trice; unhooded their poor prisoner, and took 
me into the boat. What could I do, or Say-?-Of-atrath, vexed and 
confounded, as I was, I remained mute as a fish, while they were 
\ very merry, on seeing me, sleek as a half drowned rat, and shiver- 
ing with the cold. In this disorder, I was hurried before Maj. 
Perkins, who bequeathed me a most piping lecture, swearing, that 
if ever I attempted another elopement, I should be strung up 
‘without remedy. The Toregoing accident discouraged me entirely, 
from all further thoughts of escape, till good providence should 
J \ provide some safer channel of deliverance.... 


A number of my fellow prisoners were flashmen, (as they termed 
themselves) an appellation appropriate to such rogues and 
sharpers, as make exclusive use of the flash lingo. This is partly 
English and partly an arbitrary gibberish, which, when spoken, 
presents to such hearers, as are not initiated into its mysteries, a 

fh mere unintelligible jargon, but in the flash fraternity is, peculiarly, 
significant. As I have once made mention of the above language, 

\ and learned the use of it while at the castle, I here subjoin a 
specimen of sundry fashionable words and phrases of that infernal 
dialect. It was imported in gross from Europe, and no part of it, to 
my knowledge, has been hitherto communicated to the public. 
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Nomenclature of the Flash Language 


AV COVENSIBIIICS 6. ........0.0secessccsecsccsessssceroneenadavbnise -ostae. Man 

PY Girewiacninsssssscnc tics von osant bin va GRUPPE... .cssicsnssescasas a foolish man 
Kinehen .......... PONT e ctu sassvessadessess WetiRick saved eeuivacesse .a child 
|e See Dies anit tee savas tere bess a hat 
TOHBMOD............00000. Sr RC oe satnactestsovess COME 

it seas s0ucSeeaeies, cane fecscditens+.<0:30iles 1. AGACKEE 
Kitekses.........0: ee. etasasunsheysonsacevashtpasteusanes amesesccscsaaeet breeches 
LemGags........... Be eee Se stockings 
ee PE Me sccntcestnce a shoe 
eS iv scccmmmmansencncccsnenemneonsnsavvincesnrianioes. boots 

Naa ecarireterteccers ere ceeeee iets ess scssiiccsovens savnassivasssosteMOliint 
COTO, ccccasscetttttt es 3 cil Biaisisanace Bteeearcvivazsrss. oiasscesse ....... handkerchief 
SRGIONS....., UE etiscstees ns CELE TEL eee OPO Cre a watch 
etree csecscccssasssccsensoasevsees gavednsates tu uttersatvs a knife 

TEU cscs cou MORRIE Se ress. .a2Rie ss ccnp ene lve ANE pistols 
ee se ses scrostintasasiianniacquscuntmnyenesseoes eine writing of any kind 
TDN sci ce e059 ces BES A TMUEAUNRVEASETRTS oo ov anesb a saw 
RTE, a snssccaseccadaseb dol padecesesistonscenasssecssess an auger 
No, nc snns csssnscsatecvecuassasassescecdenceresseeveces a crow bar 
Oo ooo PRE, 5 us augue nagabeevexasciktessaseosseeee a nail 
IN eS 5. C0 Ascnids «ccbeilcnwcnsanenrsececteesenss vitriol 
ee Jaya anasetnpavase ce ieaeeeeaeee the sun 
I Iter es cvvassindsancssobecectseonsnvecéeusuedessicecsosoansoed the moon 
i Ie acne cae ceessensenenavansesdovevseesansd the stars 
RE NR RNIN SUE Seas kicnatluatevansenadaeearsbasstebasevscsasons’ doudy 
DDWIBS 5 rca Sstiséssscvscsesecstecsoacs maeeiscemcRaeNurRER Ness cass a dark night 
PMN ER Roce c once ons asaussensoasnecicaccsatssarcsresstecessessenes a negro man 
Ne eee ccad noscsndeusshataobicbsneisdksshiacsesoevasanesi’ a false key 
Oe gee tao acu cadahen<neayeedecdaivetsuewiceassussessessessoss a door 
UII i axoccnescesasesctsWStscseseoeses Meaebenet rakes sabusedssccasbes a jail 

COS 20 re oasedadevixcueassanaenbatsoas seiniarsasseee a jail keeper 
roa scss sues casansixesesceoesnc¥itisocssierees MB cook on POT ETee a prisoner 
UN coe series cece secs saessecascseneaiianeoestely ee eee irons or handcuffs 
PNMNNRMNMNEL siren vos: sassovsues sone ot Wieiiss.-cStiWilel «0A Gsesaris a gallows 
1c) ROT ays vac cnanhodteqanneyncbussscvaescansttesseteh hanged 


NA. .; < SERED: .. MOR env ancactsesenrneumecreteeniasenvanseees es whipping 
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DGG, scnucccsess++csencsntunsnepeonsavnss cosceseee eeteees -aieaiiiumeeds-=aealm a horse 

Sppupadd siis........casussscueavasiasacnvaiuacaesdseviseatecannenscstbcnsencsas a saddle 
Da) Oe ee RE ere a bridle 

HOSES: .0i.:008 eee (neat) cattle 
secre vcr esee ect csce case tsenncsucesesneruaaeeecnnernchactcaieg money 

PN ac ceceg egrets akc eotavcases cosncacescoresosstsussivestaeusstersesvems rum 

IIE ccc earn ccn cn scacus ccnp tsonnnnsocceecestemen Te a stone 

hearer ooo fa scenes cncdepbonasnsaunascanee meee meneeaenes a bed 

I 25 MIN cg capsicsanensns diaeconsce ves scasvonsceeeemeeneenemeerert a guinea 

cepa enes ++ cignnneinananenadaiuniaaaiaissdeasins- > <cgggies <e a dollar 

M5 cM «cc RNR s 000 oe sce one na SENNRNRSNINN Seat a pistareen 

GU irs 5 <a euspeiih osu eassitncovsnuguaenasarsunsosnece si mmaemmeea sors victuals 

I. fscccteerss «. sncsnnnss en oosanevennemiee ae eens, ce a dog 

PRION oscy 5 cocuxagesoxcagis da ueescanneesso<caugigaen eee ccasaee a barn of hay 
Ce eee ee ee ee a square of glass 
eases cape acs ncaa heats aes a gentleman 
NC creates 0.0)... .cormone sccm ntianammeninnancntl amean fellow 
ee... 2s... SR. eee a gentlewoman 
igi ses ssrsasoeaooveccrcanmeansenpamamenaeaieneae a mean (dirty) fel- 
Ee re low 

NEA ios. ccscsncoc.n....escccdsudugwscussenevdssnevuaacunceeneee crying 

“Fommmnma ene e. sc c0226s5........sccsrenertanevniescieerens seen to cut out a square 
nsond OObaecustee Est estowstseestotaesedévooovuencscevoussscusany Cosenanacseeaem™ of glass 

Wane BOE: co ccccicccccecccacencacs tee aee unlock the door 
Ml | i unlock the jail 
Crgelt Reanqun teece ste ciicc.. cic... nssvsasveccnaereneesnenennteane a break the jail 
"TORRGO SISTA ...........-.nnsnesscenruecnpiersmmmemmarrincccedl to break a shoe- 
ee ee maker's shop 
De put out the light 
CS (a watchword) 
sabimnsssacdiQetecerscasenngeunediiesssiasusvsseevessesveet eae tteeeeeeenae aoe take care of your- 
See ee ee ee self 

WON ONO ca... cssasnosscesaniarsanaveiaversssasstdaumaal you are like to be 
ee ee found out 
Vip EMIOYCNE...................-scesrsnepcansinnonsansipersaennnene I know what you 
Re ee ee mean 

Danneel MNGCOVE cscs. ccssiaesssesvscssuveseone seuss I know the man 
Se ee ee well 
AWMOMTCY'STARCONUNE................ccrsnsnacscnssvsaseenenaevseonasnatl a Sheriff is coming 
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He's going to the nipping jig to be topt ......... cee He is going to the 
Sees ws 9 Ne CEs sssnenaceonsedbisse noes seid gallows to be 
aaNet eect ec SCORPION, , cz ivncenesssccssvscteveseeesensd hanged 

So to take clothes 

sass sreviscanarsseaussdssancuevouteuny sess si aasensaqususmsyaacuaasidssneneniuecss. from the hedges 
TRIO POTS DOM NAY oc....ccsisersnesesrsovoessesanesersicers to undertake high- 
Rone con suc camamentn Soha CUUSERUe seddMMMeceocs ses essueesuasuceoseesaene way robbery 
MMIII, oon. a csnssnsnssncsssvnssesanssonoconenesssssinsiionsons going into a house 
Spare aten trast se sus cad coset cases Scuva (sivustahase eat ves oussssacererteeeeeeeers by night the doors 
Geneetecwescasacesaglusannendssacanasvunseceasnessusnashiveseiusaesussinelaniiecy. being open 

NONE A sree eee creeeetic esc nss ces rncesinessnnsvessenss breaking into a 
Pe NE Ses nssaaosssccsssdetee vans voeacessbeettavees nena vessel 

TR apne | Y arrearage tescsstiicesccesccsvenssuscwssrassvsvaroesvnsces robbing a pocket 
TeoraborirofhhistOlo Wen ..................00.:.s.ccesscecessessccoaee to rob him of his 
<a Oe a na NE IMIR acne ce sunita sinneranipninaupeaniursenss savas wife 
II... onc sceacsnsesonconseediesssessescesers horse stealing 


From this sample it may appear, that nouns and principal verbs, 
as being the more important words in a sentence, are generally 
flashified; while pronouns, auxiliary verbs and abbreviations retain 
their English uniform; so that the flash tongue is nothing else than 
a mixture of English, with other words, fabricated designedly for 
the purposes of deception; it can be useful to rogues and sharpers 
only. I once acquired such a facility in this dialect, as to converse 
in it with much the same ease as in plain English, although now I 
have lost its familiar use. But no more of this futile language; may 
it return to Europe, where it received its misshapen birth.* 


* This may be one of the earliest vocabularies of slang published in this 
country. The words, as Tufts says, are English in origin. His remark that 
they were "imported in gross" from Europe almost seems a punning 
acknowledgment to Francis Grose's Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue. But I do not find that they are taken verbatim from any edition 


of Grose available to me. — E.P. 
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Chapter Five 


The Road Again 


The castle is (prime truth to tell) 
A little Tartarus or h-ll, 
And its inhabitants, past doubt, 

Are allied to th' infernal scout; 
Troth, ‘twas a scurvy hit to be 
Condemn‘d to this black company. 
I've pac’d the town and country through, 
Yet never met so d-n'd a crew. 


HENEVER my reflections led to the subject, much 
would I regret the happiness of those delightful times, 

when I was at liberty to rove from place to place, and 
from clime to clime; an employment always congenial to my 
dearest wishes. Much too, did I regret my late loved mistress, in 
whose company I had seen so many agreeable hours; a mental 
comparison of which, with my present infelicities, led me into the 
subsequent train of reflections, which I have here thrown into a 
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kind of verse; for the insertion of which, I must, again, entreat the 
pardon of good natured critics. 


What doleful scenes are here, compar'd with those 
Which lately to my pleasing vision rose, 
When Happiness, bright goddess, by her power, 
Lull'd all my cares to rest and sooth'd each hour. 

In converse sweet, with my lov‘d female friend, 
Contentment mild, did all my steps attend, 
While former sorrows lost their wonted sway 
In the soft pleasures of each blissful day.... 


Though, while a prisoner, I was unprepared to solve the above 
queries; yet I may now reply to them without conjectural embar- 
rassment. For having spoken of the manner of living at the castle, 
and related the more material occurrences befalling me there, I 
must, to avoid repetition, pass over many matters analogous to 
those already noticed, and proceed to observe, that my detestable 
servitude continued, without intermission, five years in the whole, 
which brought the autumn of 1798. That tedious space having 
elapsed, a lucky event took place, which paved the way for my 
deliverance, as well as that of the other prisoners, more effectually, 
than could have any scheme within the breach of our sagacity. The 


event was this; the commonwealth of Massachusetts ceded the 
castle, with its dependencies, to the government of the United 
the convicts from the island would be a necessary-consequence. 


Tidings of this favorable event being circulated among the 
prisoners, joy sparkled in every eye, and transport fille 
bosom. For my own part, I now calculated upon a restoration to 
freedom, as a real certainty, and fondly anticipated the beatitudes 


of future ease and repose. 


Not many days intervened, before my expectations were, in good 
measure, realized, by the actual arrival of an order for our removal 
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hence, and circular distribution in the common prisons. It was my 
lot to be carried and shut up, with five or six other of our worthies, 
in Salem jail; but in this receptacle I had no intention of abiding 
long, since, in my present idea of things, I had suffered already a 
competency of evils to satisfy vengeance, the most inexorable, and 
for imputed crimes, of which I had been in no wise culpable. 


While meditating on the best means of escape, I was visited by 
the jailor, removed by his injunctions into an upper apartment, and 
there secured till further orders. On taking leave, he vouchsafed to 
observe, that the room was in a slender predicament, wherefore, I 
must behave peaceably, if I intended to tarry long. I made no reply, 
but thought the hint a plain indication of his wishes to be well rid 
of his visitants. So, losing no time, I examined the limits of my 
cell, and presently discovered several pieces of movable timber. It 
was then about the middle of the afternoon, but scarce had twilight 
discolored the face of things, ere I fell to work, and, in half an 
hour, opened a sufficient breach. This done, I clambered over into 
the entry, and, in the next minute, gained the open street; but 
whether my fellow-prisoners were apprised of my attempt, I cannot 
determine. 


Thus, after a series of years, and a multiplicity of inquietudes, 
did I find myself at full liberty to order my conduct, as suited the 
volitions of my own mind, a privilege unpossessed of a long time. 
Near the confines of the prison I made a halt, to recover respira- 
tion, and to consider of my better course. My hesitation was indeed 
momentary, for tickling desire soon turned my steps toward Lee 
and Greenland, to visit my primitive friends; but, above all, my old 
companion Nabby, who now engaged my concern, and who abode, 
as I presumed, in the Town last mentioned. 


Thus I set forward musing as I went, upon the versatility of 
human affairs, and upon the strange alternation of events, which 
had checkered, so surprisingly, my late untoward fate. I now 
revolved in idea, how I had been abused and persecuted for the last 
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six years; torn from social enjoyments, and sentenced to finish my 
destiny by a halter, but, at length, exempted from that penalty, by 
being doomed to eke out a wretched existence in the exilement of 
the Castle; and lastly, in what manner, by a sudden transition, as 
though fortune had been weary of her malignant exertions, I was 
now cast pennyless into the wide world, and left to shift, as I 
could, for my own support and well being. 


It was near the close of the month of October and the night 
serenely cold, when I thus commenced my extraordinary journey 
toward Lee; my apparel was composed of hair and tow, extremely 
thin and much tattered. Thus poorly accommodated I began to feel, 
ere marching a mile, the stinging effects of the frigid air; but 
seeing no remedy for the evil put the best foot forward till I 
reached Haverhill ferry. Here I found it impossible to pass over 
without the ferryman's assistance; but, alas! for fear of detention I 
dared not awake him. Shivering with cold therefore, as an aspen 
leaf with the wind, I veered to the left, and traveled upstream two 
miles to Ox Ferry, where finding an old leaky canoe, I ventured to 
cross over in that flimsy vehicle. Still, I had other difficulties to 
surmount, for, by the time I had gained the opposite shore my 
limbs were quite torpid from the keenness of the nocturnal air. Not 
daring to enter the abode of man I set off in quest of some barn or 
other retreat where, to prevent perishing, I might roll up in some 
kennel of a litter of hay until morning. Luckily, within the limits of 
a mile I found a berth to my liking, so creeping into a hay mow my 
senses were quickly dispatched to the regions of forgetfulness, and 


I obtained in sleep a few hours of undisturbed, exhilarating repose. 


Awaking late in the morning I sprang up and jogged onward, till 
feeling weak and faint for want of nutriment, I ventured into a 
mean looking house, and obtained of a poor woman a slender 
repast, being the utmost her penury could afford. This friendly 
bounty enabled me to reach Exeter, which I entered about dark, 
and procured supper at the house of an old and approved friend. 
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While here at my ease and dreaming of no harm to be sure, a 
report was circulated of my being in the town, and not only so, but 
a dozen or more people were collected to seize my person as a 
deserter from confinement. Their design was well meant and 

eunning devised, yet I discovered it just in season to give them 
the slip by a speedy decampment. This flurry over, I pressed 
onward and made out to reach Lee the same evening though at a 
very late hour. 


As I had too much pride to appear publicly in the garb of a 
tatterdemallion, as was my present condition, and besides, was 
very doubtful what kind of reception I should meet with among the 
wary inhabitants of the place, it seemed most prudent to keep close 
for a season. Accordingly I took private lodgings at my elder 
brother's house and there gained a particular account of the 
removal of my first wife and several of my children from Lee to 
Lemington,* in the District of Maine, in which town my sons 
owned land and now lived in credible circumstances. This news 
surprised me greatly, being the first hint I had received of the 


affair. If such be the case, thought I, soon shall I bid adieu to Lee 
forever! 


While in my present asylum many favors were shown me; my 
{ brother, in particular, gave me a fraternal welcome and contributed 
liberally in mitigation of my wants. I likewise saw and conversed 
with a number of my quondam friends who generously supplied 
me with some of the most necessary articles for my situation. By 
their help I was in trim to exhibit a more decent appearance and in 
compliance with their kind invitations, visited each at his own 
house, where I was received as one risen from the dead. 


* Limington is the present spelling. Maine, at this time a part of 
Massachusetts, became a separate State in 1820. — E.P. 


4 


( 
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For upwards of ten years, next preceding the present visit, I had 
been an alien from Lee without once seeing the place; conse- 
quently the manners of the people as_ well as the appearance of 
things had sustained great alterations. My old adversaries had 
pretty much forgotten our former bickerings and their own resent- 
ments. They now seemed inclinable to assist rather than insult me, 


Sions. 


Tarrying some time at Lee and finding that none were desirous 
to give me the smallest disturbance I repaired to Newmarket and 
was received with much philanthropy by the people of that town. 
On hearing my story they strongly advised my repairing to Leming- 
ton to see my children who had gone thither, and who, they said, 
were well settled and in such good circumstances that doubtless 
they would assist me after the sad vexations I had met with in life. 
I thought well of their augury but my mind was wavering, for my 
esteemed Nabby, like a powerful magnet, drew me toward herself 
with a potency I scarce knew how to resist. However, on sober 
reflection I thought to pursue the advice of my friends and stay at 
Lemington the approaching winter should my boys be inclined to 
show me a cordial welcome. Promotive of this resolution some 
alterations had taken place in respect of my dear companion, the 
long lost Abigail, which I shall here relate. To do this I must recur 
to the period of my confinement at the Castle for the sake of 
observing that she, as a faithful sharer in my ill as well as good 
fortune, had lingered in and about Boston and the neighboring 
towns for several years in hopes of my dismission, or perhaps, 
escape. But at length growing weary of my long detention and 
hearing it said that not the least probability existed of my future 
enlargement, and being also in no condition to support herself and 
children any longer in Boston, she concluded to return to 
Greenland and throw herself and family (now four in number) 
upon the indulgence of her friends. This plan was carried into 
effect a few months prior to my unlooked for release, and she 
continued with her relatives and friends in Greenland till visited by 
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her own brother whose place of abode was at Rockingham in 
Vermont. At his pressing request she removed to his habitation 
where, at the time of my castle-deliverance, she still resided. 


As I wished to have seen and conversed with her prior to my de- 
parture her absence was a subject of no small anxiety; but at last, 
having found an opportunity to send her a letter by way of the Post 
I adjusted all affairs and set out directly on my journey for Leming- 
ton. It was about the beginning of December when I had the 
pleasure to set foot, for the first time, within the house of my son 
Simeon in that town. I found him, as also my son-in-law and their 
families, with my old wife Lydia, and our youngest child, all in 
good health. Our other children had been put out apprentices, and 
were all provided with suitable places of abode. To my entire 
satisfaction I now saw that tho rt was prone to exaggerate, 


yet, in the instance respecting my two sons, it had made no undue 
representatio ir prosperity for ea th Os we 


fi managed f: ived in rural affluency. They received me with 


cordiality and showed me the kindest attention. I felt both delight 
to the generous treatment I received and happiness at the prosper- 
ous establishment of my children; yet, even here fate had reserved 
for me conflicts of a trying nature; a struggle, however, bearing lit- 
tle affinity with any of anterior origin. It concerned my old wife 
Lydia and my young (reputed) wife Abigail: and the difficulty was, 
with whom of the two I should cohabit in future. This mental 
al ll eer mere at Lemington, 
who, since my return had been anxious, pressingly so, that I should 
forsake my mistress entirely and cleave thenceforth to the wife of 
my youth, my only lawful one, as they rightfully described her. I 
hesitated, but to carry their point they added to persuasion many 
alluring offers of assistance and, Heaven knows, I much needed at 


that time both succor and encouragement from some quarter or 
other. 


Five disastrous years I had spent at the Castle without earning a 
penny for myself since all I could there rake and scrape had been 
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scarce sufficient to bar a divorce of soul from body. What meas- 
ures then could I now adopt, exonerated as I was of all earthly 
advantages? After many reflections upon the advice of my two 
sons and weighing the pros and cons demurely in the balance of 
fair reasoning; in the course of which I calculated honestly on my 
present situation; that I had reached actually the decline of life, 


being in the fifty-second year of my age, with my corporeal vigor 


and mental powers perceptibly a ; that I felt poorly able to 


prosecute such fatiguing marches or to encounter such extreme 
hardships as had been those of former endurance; that no other 
means were visible of pushing my future fortune through the world 
except those I had heretofore practiced; meager penury in the 
meantime staring me full in the face; I say, after these and various 
other reflections, I even coincided with little self-satisfaction, to 
forego all future connection with my dear mistress should the step 
be compatible with my former promises. On the other hand it 
touched me to the quick to think of quitting the woman who had 
followed my fortunes hither and thither, through evil and good, 
and who had attended me so kindly in my greatest afflictions both 
of body and mind, cheerfully supplying my wants to the extent of 
her ability when I was deserted by every other person; not to 
mention that I had four children by her already and loved her 


unquestionabl ond all other women upon earth. Ab, me! what- 


a stint was it to control my passions on the present occasion? Yet, 
having once concluded to listen to the remonstrances of my wife, 
children and friends, and to effect, if it could be, a separation from 
the woman of my heart, I lost no time but wrote her a line fully 
expressive of my sincere love and regard and grateful acknowl- 
edgments for all kindnesses I had received; stating the reasons 
however, why I supposed our separation unavoidable and 
concluding with my best wishes for her perpetual happiness. This 
billet I found means to convey; and not long after received an 
answer in which she appeared not insensible of my ingratitude, 
but, nevertheless spoke of a separation as a point settled and 
unalterable. 
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Never since have I had the privilege of seeing her, but although_ 
affection for her person, and a lively sense of gratitude for the 
benefits she once had the goodness to render me. Those benefits 
are enhanced a thousandfold from the consideration that I received 
them when struggling with woes too weighty, in a manner, for the 
endurance of humanity. 


I understand she has been wedded some few years to a respect- 
able man and is now ee in the interior of the country, where she_ 


enjoys the comforts tits luxuries. Sincerely I pray 
: der-she_may—reap more _happines 


Having adjusted in the manner above recited the foregoing 
troublesome affairs, I took quiet seizen, and, turf and twig, pos- 
session of my primitive wife as of fee, and we resided together as 
baron and feme at Lemington, aforesaid. Our issue had been nine 
in number, most of whom were as yet living. We considered them 
as the pledges of our former love and notwithstanding the frequent 
desertions and numberless matrimonial infidelities of which I was 
chargeable, Si ini i 
Indeed, my old wife was mistress of several convenient though 
rare qualities, one of which was she had a knack at dispensing with 
some of my irregularities which a more squeamish stomach had 
not digested so easily. To this might be added that she was a very 
notable and discreet housewife, so that never was her person in the 
least degree burdensome or expensive to me; but, on the reverse 
she had contributed to the support of the family more than I myself 
had, or in my embarrassed circumstances could ever have been 
able. 


As it was my allotment to settle permanently in Lemington I 
purchased a piece of land and by the help of indulgent friends 
erected thereon a small but commodious dwelling-house. In this 
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situation I led a peaceable and harmless life, my time being spent 
either in clearing land or in marching to and fro in quality of Indian 
the multiplicity of horrible ills and atmost unparalleled sufferings 
clad taareeghilSReeIspeSpEREN TE depressions [had made upon 


now appeared on review that I had substantial reason to abominate 
eee wie fore I was led to resolve 
seriously that no temptations in future should induce a renewal of 
such shameful enormities. And really, in respect to theft itself, I 
have ever since observed most religiously the determination I 


adopted at that period; since, from the day I receiv 


death to the present moment of recording the fac 
taken clandestinety-from man, woman or-child to the amount of a f 


As our little household consisted at present of only my old wife, 
myself and youngest child, I found that it transcended in no wise 
my honest endeavors to support it decently; this encouraged me to 
persevere in well-doing. In fact I derived no slender advantage 
from my constant exertions in the medical line, my travels were 
both east and west, and seldom did I return home unsupplied with 
necessaries. Besides, I frequently visited the Shakers, a society of 
Christians residing at Alfred, who, from the commencement of our 
acquaintance have been ever increasing in my veneration and 
esteem. With much gratitude I make mention of the charitable 
philanthropists in that place because, first and last, their bounty 
has been manifold and they have rendered me important services. 


I had pursued the course of life above described perhaps a year 
when a certain gentleman (to call no names) having lost his horse, 
made a journey to Lemington and taxed me with the theft. I tried to 
convince him of his mistake but in vain, for admitting none of my 
excuses, he advised the attendant sheriff to seize and convey me to 
Dover jail. Conscious of innocency in this behalf, I remonstrated 
on the expense and loss of time attendant on the journey; still I was 


- 


is 
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willing to accompany them on condition of reimbursement if found 
blameless. But no! they would make no such compromise, suggest- 
ing that if I would take horses I had also stolen undoubtedly the 
clothes I had on (for they saw me clad in a pretty decent suit). To 
obviate this calumny I asserted that to the bounty of the Shakers it 
was owing that I could call those clothes my own. This they heard 
with a sarcastic sneer and in hopes of detecting my fallacy hurried 
me off to Alfred, where, on entering the town, we happened to 
meet with a party of Shakers at work on the highway. To those 
honest citizens the question was propounded and answer immedi- 
ately returned that my suit of clothes was a voluntary gift from 
their own fraternity. This point cleared, the Shakers in turn de- 
manded with some spirit whither they might be carrying me, and 
were told, "To Dover Jail, for horse-stealing and being a rogue." 
The Shakers said they had no belief of my stealing a horse and, as 
to being a rogue, I certainly had the looks of the honestest man of 
the three; being an old friend whom they would not see dragged 
culprit like any farther, unless sanctioned by proper authority. This 
prohibition nettled my conductors who, being unable to produce a 
shadow of legality for their arbitrary proceedings, set me at liberty 
and suffered me to return home. A while after the lost horse was 
found, so that my innocence became clear as the noonday sun, yet I 
have repressed the man's name who treated me thus, in the sincere 
hope that he will one day repent and ees ee for the trouble 


e thus occasioned me. cf (A frre gh agp 


The next thing exigent of mention, and consequent on my return 
home from Alfred, is that I received the distressing intelligence of 
the decease of the illustrious General Washington, that truly 
magnanimous patriot who had been the political savior of his 
country and founder of the American empire; a man more worthy 
of being styled "the great" than any of the Alexanders, Pompeys or 
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SHAKERS DANCING 


Charles who ever swayed a scepter. His death took place as the 
world knows, on the fourteenth of December, A.D. 1799, and was 
universally lamented through the land of his preservation by all 
ranks and orders of men. As a faint eulogy on his virtues, as a 
small tribute of praise to his sacred memory, for the matchless 
services he has rendered his country and the world, I here subjoin 
the following stanzas on that melancholy occasion, being a 
transcript of those ideas which are more legibly written on the 
table of my heart and which, I trust, no accident will ever efface. 


What dismal sounds invade the earl 
What gloom o’erspreads the sky; 
What solemn tidings do we hear! 

What piercing, heartfelt cry! 


Hark! 'tis the mournful trump of fate, 
"Great Washington's no more"; 
Freed from this fleeting, mortal state, 
He seeks the heav'nly shore. 
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His glorious race on earth is run, 
Immortal lives his fame; 
Admiring worlds, O, Washington! 

Shall still exalt thy name.* 


{w’ pe 
va 


| * No apology is made for omitting seven stanzas. — EP. 
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Chapter Six 


Pious Lady Pilgrims 


Ill habits cleave like birdlime to poor man, 
Stick, like contagion, shake them off who can; 
What vices we imbibe in youth, behold, 
Like shadows, will pursue us, when grown old. 


or the space of twelve months subsequent to the 

mournful event just related I remained firm and steady at 

home in pursuing my ordinary business, which generally 
was dealing out medicine and cultivating a small farm. Between 
both I had full employment and provided for my small family in a 
decent and comfortable manner. My fame as an Indian doctor 
increased daily, and to my exertions were ascribed various 
extraordinary cures; of this commendation indeed I rather 
supposed myself not absolutely undeserving. Regular physicians 
will naturally smile at this seeming self-sufficiency, as some even 
of that description are extremely fond of having all medical science 
exclusively confined to their own fraternity. Let them enjoy 
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comfortably their fancied superiority, I wish neither to detract from 
their merits nor to overrate my own. 


Being now between fifty and sixty years of age I began to think, 
as doubtless will others, that it was high time to have sown my 
wild oats and to have shaken off my old tricks and corrupt habits, 
at the same time setting about a very necessary piece of business, 
to wit, reformation. Indeed, at the time I treat of my thoughts dwelt 
with unusual elasticity on the subject of a future well-being; while, 
too, the image of past life presented itself to view in colors the 
most alarming, filling me with anguish and remorse. What salutary 
effects had been the result of those conscientious reflections if an 
adventure unfriendly to morals had not caught me by surprise and 
suspended for a time the operation of those friendly principles 
which were striving, I believe, to acquire some dominion over my 
vices, I pretend not to say. True it is, a man of my standing, in 
years at least, should have been better proof against temptation 
such as I allude to; and with remorse should confess his weakness 
in tamely yielding to the assault; yet, as I have hitherto related facts 
without disguise I must, for uniformity's sake, continue that prac- 
tice however future comments may tend to my disadvantage. . 


Without more apology I shall relate the adventure. | : born 


A certain young woman of religious dispar I must conceal 
her name, called at my house one day in the absence of my family, 
to borrow my horse to ride a few miles to a newlight meeting and 
for the favor she engaged to pay half a dollar on her return. "The 
horse, young woman, said I, is at your service, only the money 
must be paid first, for you know it is ticklish trusting these hard 
times." She hesitated, since, horse or no horse, half a dollar, 
prompt pay, was more than she could advance. What then to do 
she knew not, for positively some horse she must have and none 
other could be obtained. Her perplexity was obvious, my _inflexi- 
bility unshaken; she entreated, allured, flattered, but to little 
purpose; I was as prompt in refusal as she in importunity. At 
length to promote a compromise, I suggested that payment might 
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be made easy, without the aid of a capital, since I was not abso- 
lutely disinclined to take personal services in lieu of all other 


requital. In_fine, |_named the conditions that should alone entitle 
her to the loan of the horse, though for modesty's sake I choose not 
a 1S Was enough to excite those blushes 
which I then saw redden on her cheek; I, too, was preparing for the 
mortification of a rebuff, but the young religionist after_a little 
hesitation an ew female negativ which often carry a far 


different meéam €r_assent. Articles of agreement 
having been fulfilled to a punctilio, she mounted her steed with 
agility and rode away with the air and gravity of a vestal of three- 
score. The above instance may be compared not inappositely t 
Ovid's recontre with Corinna, and is a pregnant proof that like hi 

I had not mastered sufficiently my juvenile €ccentricitiesIt may 
also evince the great difficulty of overcoming-nmiquity when long 
familiarized to the practice of it or of resisting temptation when 
she presents herself in alluring points of view. 


Not many days transpired after the above ungracious behavior 
ere I equipped myself cap a pie, mounted my stout horse and set 
off on a medical excursion toward Nova Scotia. The whole of this 
extensive jaunt was crowned with brilliant success. I perceived as I 
passed along, that the face of the country had undergone great 
changes and had become much more populous than when I saw it 
last. Though, as many of the settlers were emigrants from New 
Hampshire and the northeasterly parts of old Massachusetts, where 
I had frequently rendezvoused, my looks were generally distin- 
guished wherever I set foot. For that reason I dared not borrow 
such a strange diversity of antic shapes as Proteus like, I formerly 
did when strolling through these regions. Of a truth J was forced to 
relinquish both preaching and praying; ee 


ered that as a reprobated resource which I renounced 


forever. Hence the only surviving hobbyhorses ae my circum- 
scribed fee, were doctoring and fortune telling; but on either of 
those, alternately, I could traverse with eclat the highway of life 
without being pestered with the fears of want or the sighs of 


/ 
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i ambition.... [Tufts now hears of the death of his old friend, Richard 
Dennis, drowned while escaping from officers of the law.] 


On my way homeward I visited the Shakers of Alfred, and that 
friendly people did not suffer me to leave them without fresh 
samples of their munificence. I have cause to esteem them, and 
shall, till life ceases to vibrate. How different has been their con- 
duct toward me when depressed by poverty from that which some 
other religious professors have manifested when in much worse 
circumstances; ee who, under the mask and garb of 
fraud their neighbors, and grind the 


As wholly unworthy the 


Though disposed to declaim thus against zeal and sanctified hy- 
pocrisy I still retain a peculiar veneration for the sincerely pious, 
whom I esteem as the salt of the earth and the brightest ornaments 
of society. Godly piety is indeed a sublime qualification and the 
first, best source of human felicity. 


Ah blest religion pure and undefil'd! 
Thy pleasing theme imparts serene delight, 
Transforms to hope the fears of misery's child, 
And to the poor dispenses heavenly light. 


But to proceed. Leaving the Shakers I posted home but was 
there incommoded by means of sundry people who were searching 
for one of my castle comrades, who, forgetful of former calamities, 
had stolen a valuable horse. The aggressor had, indeed, been under 
my protection for upwards of four months and for his personal 
security while with me I stood sponsor; for which reason I was the 
more anxious to facilitate his flight. I succeeded in my trust and it 
being my friend's intention to abandon our quarter forever, by way 
of requital he gave me not only his stolen horse but several notes 
of hand against responsible persons residing at Waterborough. The 
horse I turned to good advantage and was so lucky as to collect the 


a Se 
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whole amount of the notes; so that I cleared, thr e misfor- 


tunes of this man, to the tune, at least of three hundred dollars. 


I was now enabled to discharge every debt I owed with honor 
and punctuality and to lay out for a more decent and advantageous 
mode of living than heretofore. Every un 


a a eet igwdisastess dip 
elled all hopeful prospects and gave me fresh proofs of 
gM MOM romper Being ne day on al jure 
received a desperate fall from an unruly horse by which I broke an 
arm and a rib and dislocated my wrist. Several months I was con- 
fined with this tremendous visitation ere returning health permitted 
a resumption of customary employments. At length, however, I got 
the better of all complaints and set my face toward the north, 
resolving, if health continued, to perform a tour of some consider- 
able length. With this view I set off with my baggage, assuming, 
uniformly, the port and dignity of an old sage physician of long 
practice and experience. In the course of my rambles I went to the 
White Hills, sometimes called the "Lady Mountains," where, 
among other curiosities, I had a sight of the huge stone that rolled 
spontaneously down those hills in the year (if I mistake not) 1798. 
In size it was large as an ordinary meeting house; it took its depar- 
ture from near the summit of one of those mountains and contin- 
ued its progressive descent as much as three-fourths of a mile, 
until a deep valley arrested its further progress. The path cleared in 
the journey of this stupendous rock appeared to be four rods in 
width and was swept quite clean of every standing tree, great and 
small. The inhabitants of the adjacent country for several leagues 
round heard the noise of the descending mass for nearly, as it 
seemed, a quarter of an hour, and conceived it the report of a great 
earthquake. 


Leaving these mountains, I touched at many other places. 
Having, at last, indulged my desire for traveling I arrived at Lem- 
ington in perfect safety. The spring of 1802 had already advanced, 
so that my agricultural affairs requiring immediate attention I 


eee 
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applied to them for a season with much diligence; but no sooner 
did circumstances permit than I set off again toward the east and 
after rambling some time, in another of her frolicsome moods 
dame Fortune conducted me to Old Wells. Here by mere accident I 
came across a brisk young widow, one whose person was faultless, 
her_-smiles bewitching, er worldly goods far m 
“inconsiderable. I perceived she had no knowledge of my person, so 
‘without demur I invoked the little mischievous deity and had the 
pleasure of a most gracious reception. Our courtship equalled in 
duration Jonah's continuance in the whale's belly, that is, three 
days and nights; the whole of which time passed so pleasantly that 
I never shall expect hereafter "to forget the widow." It should also 
be noted that our union in marriage was fully agreed on, three 
months after that being mentioned for its real solemnization. 
Sooner she could not be ready as her wedding suit and many other 
preparative articles must first be provided. Thus I studied and 
practiced deception till my visit was eked out to a critical length, 
when I reluctantly quitted the fields of delight by bidding farewell 
to the enraptured widow. 


Leaving Wells, I hied to Portland, then passed on to Alfred and 
other unimportant places; but lastly returned to Lemington, my 
thoughts still running incessantly upon the beautiful widow. The 
above stipulated term sped away; yet I neglected to return 
equipped for the matrimonial voyage as the pleasing dreams of my 
bride elect had fondly anticipated; wherefore, being in a nettle, she 
inquired out the place of my abode and dispatched a man and 
horse to know the cause of my absence. The messenger came to 
Lemington, where, hearing of my family connections he neglected 
the delivery of his message and posted back with the ugly _intelli- 
gence that I was a married man already. How the poor widow 
digested the bitter pill I had little privilege of knowing; I knew, 
however, that very possibly this wild adventure might be produc- 
tive of some perverse consequences, I therefore forsook home and 
journeyed a round pace toward Connecticut. In my travels this 
route I passed through Ipswich, where I saw a number of my old 
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afresh the numerous benefactions conferred upon me in the worst 
of times by the ladies of that town. It recurred to mind in what 
manner they had petitioned for my release when suffering in prison 
under bonds and condemnation, and surrounded with all the ter- 
rors, all the machinery of death. 


female friends, the sight of whom brought to my remembrance f 
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Chapter Seven 


A Young Lady Of Maine 


When wanton women guide the helm, 
No wonder surges overwhelm 
The crazy bark, a shatter'd wreck, 
Its lading tost from hold and deck. 


ROM Ipswich I shaped my course northwardly and after 
a short residence in different places, returned home. I 
was soon after requested to visit in a medical capacity, a 
sick young woman, then in the eighteenth year of her age; but 


whose name, because of the recency of the transactions connected 
with this, I choose to repress. 


She was the daughter of a neighboring farmer and had been, of a 
long time, in a weak and languishing condition; so much so that it 
was verily supposed her malady would terminate in a consumption 
and thus end her days. She had sought relief both far and near and 
had tried many prescriptions to no kind of purpose; for, in spite of 


oe 
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remedies her disorder continued to gain ground and she propor- 
tionably to decline. In this state I found her almost emaciated to a 
skeleton. It was obvious to every one that her situation must be ex- 
tremely precarious and her recovery to health altogether problem- 
atical, yet at the earnest desire of her friends I undertook the 
unpromising task of prescribing for her cure. 


As my private opinion had been opposed ever to the ordinary 
use of apothecary's drugs and chemical medicines which, bei é 


rowth chiefly of foreign climates, different from aps 
American constitutions than medicines, the production of 
“Soil; Ttherefore-contined my patient cntisly to the use of the 
latter. My remedies were vegetable and simples, and J had the 
vanity to suppose that my long intercourse with the Indian doctors 
and frequent practice even since, had taught me to apply them with 
becoming dexterity. And as the complaints of my patient were 
similar to those from which the Indians had formerly relieved me, I 
chose to rely in her case upon the methods of cure prescribed by 
the Indian physicians in mine. Whether my judgment were correct 
or not it ill behooves me to say, yet true it is that my choice of 
means was surprisingly successful, even beyond my greatest_ex- 
\ ectations. After several visits the poor invalid began to show 


symptoms of amendment and in a few months more regained as 
complete a state of health as she had ever been known to enjoy. 


Yoo 


During the progress of her cure I had paid the most diligent 
attendance upon her person, administering many of the medicines 
with my own hands, by which, and other assiduities, I ingratiated 

| myself insensibly (though God knows undesignedly) into her good 
graces and made no slight impression on her heart. This discovery, 
though unnoticed by the rest of the family, was by me most easily 
observed, as every word and gesture which escaped contributed to 
its confirmation. My surmises, however, were confined to my own 
breast, not even to her did I betray this knowledge for I wished on 
family accounts that the fatal flame which seemed to be kindling in 
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her bosom might expire in embryo. To promote so laudable an end 
I relinquished the pleasure of visiting at her father's house and 
studiously avoided all possible occasions of personal intercourse. 
This was my expedient for a while, till one day, happening to be 
caught in her company, she made use of the opportunity to ac- 
quaint me in plain terms, with her sentiments and the situation of 
her mind. The subject was introduced by expressing her great 
satisfaction at the unexpected recovery of her health; she then 
proceeded to thank me in pathetic terms for the useful services I 
had rendered her. Under providence she ascribed it to my care and 
attention wholly, that she was yet in the land of the living and in a 
situation to express her gratitude for the amazing pains I had taken 
on her account, averring it impossible to reward me in a way 
adequate to her wishes or my deserts. I assured her that my recom- 
pense was already ample from the pleasure I took in having pro- 
moted her welfare; that therefore I must reject the idea of all 
further compensation. "Never, (rejoined she) can my greatest 
benefactor be repaid; the best, the only requital I can make you for 
saving my life is to declare you welcome to the last little of my 
property; and greatly should I rejoice if the poor bequest were 
increased a hundredfold. Yes, Mr. Tufts, to speak ingenuously, in 
nothing could I receive so much satisfaction, such peculiar delight, 
as in devoting my all to your only service." "I thank you kindly, 
dearest miss, said I for this pleasing testimony of your gratitude, 
but permit me to repeat that I am thoroughly satisfied; that I wish 
no other requital than what I have already received: Yes, Madam! I 
feel myself richly rewarded for the too trivial pains I have taken 
and therefore entreat you that all further observations may be 
waved on the subject." Here our conversation paused for a moment 
but was quickly renewed by her wishing, though in faltering ac- 
cents, that I might not be amazed at her singular discourse since 
she loved and esteemed me beyond all others on earth. I replied 
that her declaration would have been more particularly transport- 
ing but for the chilling reflection that I was already bound in the 
matrimonial chain, which she certainly knew, and therefore in no 
situation to enjoy the benefits of her partiality. Here repressing the 
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rising sigh, she proceeded to observe that her happiness would be 
superlative were she permitted to abandon all and follow my 
fortune to some remote quarter where we might contribute to the 
lasting felicity of each other. This declaration demonstrated s 
great a degree of ardor that it instantly excited mine; indeed I had 
quite forgoite ormer resolution to forsake the company of this 
bewitching girl, I therefore told her that in case she was sincere I 
would undertake to escort her far from the reach of those who 
might wish to annoy us, and would be careful to supply her with 
all the comforts, not elegancies, of life. She appeared to be 
mightily pleased with this declaration and promised with alacrity 
to be ready for removal at a moment's warning. I observed that the 
exact time of departure must be a matter of uncertainty, depending 
entirely upon contingencies, since much must necessarily be done 
previous to leaving the town and that with much privacy; but that I 
would immediately return home and with all diligence make the 
requisite arrangements and, when the fortunate moment arrived, 
would acquaint her with my whole scheme. I desired her by all 
means to be in momentary preparation as the least delay might 
possibly discomfit the whole important design. Assuring me most 
solemnly that there should be no kind of failure on her part I took 
reluctant leave of my lovely charmer for that time. I would beg 
permission to note in this place that, however singular it may seem 
for one of the fair sex to make the declarations and overtures above 
related to a man advanced, with my accustomed veracity I must 
declare that I have preserved not only the sense but the spirit of the 
original dialogue as nearly as my recollection would enable me. 


I hasten to observe that my late extraordinary engagements were 
continually uppermost in my fancy, impatiently urging me to the 
possession of my new mistress, who, though no beauty, was yet 

{endued with those attractive qualities which rendered her pecu- 
liarly an object of desire. The better to provide for traveling 
expenses therefore, I immediately converted into money such of 
my effects as might be disposed of with secrecy. I then settled my 
other business and feeling much anxiety to elope, notified my little 
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mistress in what place to meet me. She was punctual; we both 
gained the angle of taction without exciting the least suspicion 
among the people of the neighborhood. As it fell out I was pro- 
vided with a horse, able-bodied and an excellent traveler, we 
therefore mounted conjunctly, took the road to Kennebec and 
without regret bade adieu to Lemington, though we wist not but 
forever. 


The first thirty-six hours were spent in traveling, both night and 
day, with the greatest expedition. Sometimes I marched on foot, 
sometimes proceeded on horseback, continually agitated, however, 
for fear of some disaster. Many times did we cast fearful glances 
behind lest we should behold a group of pursuers in the rear, but 
our alarms were groundless, the fact being that nobody had at- 
tempted as yet to trace out our footsteps. 


By this time we were more than one hundred and twenty miles 
from the place of departure but so vastly fatigued that it was 
impossible to proceed an inch further for the present. We alighted 
at a house to gain some refreshment, when thinking ourselves quite 
out of danger we concluded to tarry the remainder of the day and 
the night ensuing. 


The good folks of the house being informed that we were man 
and wife supplied us with a single bed only; his omission, how- 
ever, gave us no umbrage in the least, on the contrary we took 
possession of our new lodging with the same regularity as though 
this habit had existed for years. 


skill I shall draw an impenetrable veil, and pass on to mention that 
the next day we prosecuted our journey, as we did the day follow- 
ing, without the slightest cross accident on the road, but on the 
afternoon of the third day we happened to be overtaken by a well 
looking traveler on horseback. At this moment I was walking with 


~~ 


Over orting scene which naturally took place between 
me an leasing bedfellow during this first trial of our ae A 


\ 
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a view to ease my horse, so that my progression could be none of 
the swiftest, nevertheless the man unknown, as if fond of 
company, slackened his pace and vouchsafed for several miles 
together to amuse my companion and me with his facetious 
conversation. This brought us to a place called the six mile woods, 
just in the borders of which we met several people, one of whom 
was going to advise with a certain doctor upon the case of a man 
who lay ill at some distance. I halted to confer with the strangers, 
but my girl and our fellow-passenger moved moderately on. 


The road through the woods, being straight, was perfectly 
visible for a great way ahead, and while I was busied in discourse, 
my mistress and man had proceeded nearly a mile, appearing 
however to have then quickened their pace. I felt uneasy at this cir- 
cumstance, so that, giving the travelers the best of my counsel for 
the sick man, I bid them God speed and hastened to overtake my 
company. 


Inasmuch as my sweeting was now alone in the wood, with an 
utter stranger, it is not unreasonable to suppose that I placed the 
best foot forward, this in fact I did but after a deal of hurry, caught 
not a glimpse of the runaways till I had traversed nearly the whole 
extent of the forest. But when I had done this I again stretched my 
visual orbs ahead and happened to espy them aloof in the very 
suspicious act of remounting their horses. 


Judge now, you husbands and lovers! for you alone will be able, 


what were my sensations and what my astonishment when I 
detected my beloved mistress in the strange attitude above men- 


tioned! Her conduct, unless viewed in the worst light, appeared 
Ceol eITO PO iainnesn Tat@amer t couldvehe”have-tad 
Sanger None decided? Vexed with those ideas I quickened iy 


pace and-at Tast overtook the fugitives near the outskirts of the 


wood just as they reached the tavern of one Stevens, in the town of 
Sebesticot. 
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As the demon jealousy had taken hold of my imagination and 
fired it with indignant rage, I wished to develop more fully the 
supposed treachery of my mistress in order to requite her accord- 
ingly. But the case requiring brevity I could think of nothing else 
in my agitation than to charge the culprits with the fact and then 
draw conclusions from the effects of the accusation upon their 
countenances at the moment of surprise. I had scarcely adopted 
this expedient but an opportunity offered to put it partially in 
practice, for the landlord, coming out, stepped up to my mistress’ 
gallant, just as she was entering the doors and greeting him kindly, 
asked us both into the house. In an angry tone I assured the land- 
lord I should never associate with a man who had injured me so 
basely as had the fellow before us, at the same time I made enquiry 
for a Magistrate to whom I might resort for some kind of 
recompense. As I uttered this I kept a watchful eye upon the 
supposed culprit and discerned in his aspect both guilt and fear 
depicted in colors too visible for misconception. His confusion was 
proof enough though extorted by surprise that my suspicions were 
well founded. Vexation and grief at the thoughts of my girl's 
perfidy as may be well supposed, diffused painful emotions 
through the inner recesses of my heart. The fellow believed her to 
be, ipso facto, my wife, so that dreading my displeasure, he de- 
clined entering the house, but, watching out motions, sneaked 
away unperceived, so that I never set eyes on him more. The 
ee 
humiliating nature Of guilt how it disarms the hero, debases the 
man, and inspires the wretch, its possessor, with the weakness o 


cowardice and evasion. 


Tarrying an hour at the Tavern for the benefit of refreshment, 
our journey was renewed; but the moment myself and trull were 
clearly out of earshot, I began a grating lecture on the score of her 
perfidy, more especially to a man who had relinquished house and 
home for her sake. How he set up a defense, just such a one, 
indeed, as might be expected from such a woman; it being a de- 
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nial, in toto, of the facts. I assured her that evasions would be 
useless since her gallant had disclosed all, but that, still, I was 
willing to forgive her if she would acknowledge the fault and do so 
no more. This I told her was my ultimatum, for on no other footing 
could I ever restore her to favor. Our debate was long, and many 
were the tears that descended from her eyes, till finding my resolu- 
tion firm to abandon her unless she made the concession required 
and, supposing too that her partner in guilt had betrayed all, she at 
length confessed her misconduct, yet sought to palliate it by saying 


she had opposed his desires to the bat's end, till me b 
and pecuni ents. "But now, cried she, I am convinced of 


my error and suffer as you must need suppose, the severest com- 
punction.” I intend to be as good as my promise, interrupted I, and 
shall, for this once, overlook all, though if henceforth you give me 
the least room to scruple your fidelity, believe it a fact at that 
moment I renounce you forever. 


Such were my denunciations and such my real intentions, while 
in return the young minx promised the best fashions in future; thus 
terminated for the present our unpleasing altercation. My mind, 
however, was ill at ease, for, previous to this shock, I intended to 
have sought some commodious retreat in which to have spent with 
her the remainder of my days. 


We now pursued the journey in apparent good friendship and 
our next port was Wiscasset. Here I visited several sick people, 
but, feeling anxious to pursue our flight, went on to Penobscot. In 
this place I continued dealing out medicines for perhaps a week, 
when news being carried to Doctor Thomas, the practicing physi- 
cian in those parts, that I was busy among his customers, he 
became highly exasperated. I happened to meet him one day in 
company with several gentlemen when he rebuked me sharply for 
my meddlesome officiousness as he termed it; a smart altercation 
ensued principally upon medical subjects but its issue was very 
little to the Doctor's credit or advantage. 
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Quitting Penobscot, our next stage was to Sandy River, in 
Farmington. Here we took lodgings with my cousin Elder Tufts, a 
lay-preacher. This man of zeal, observing that a she animal formed 
part of my baggage, was suspicious-of alittle criminality in our 
SS ——— 
about whom the girl was and whither we might be going. To ease 
“his conscience I told him she was my wife's near relation, whom I 
was conducting to her friends in the east, with whom she proposed 
residing in future. This account was satisfactory but my kinsman's 
preciseness was sO unaccommodating that we bade him God bless 
him early in the morning, passed over to Belfast and took lodgings 
at a house, the only inhabitants of which were an elderly man, a 
young woman, her child which was an idiot, and lastly an Irish- 
man, a transient person and whose occupation was that of a teacher 
or pedagogue. During the Irishman's stay at this house, he and the 
young woman above mentioned, had performed for each other the 
more essential duties of husband and wife without the intervention 
of the priesthood. I tarried here a number of days and on calcula- 
tion found that since leaving home I had more than cleared all 
traveling expenses by medical and other casual emoluments. 


One day, while at Belfast, I had been on a visit to a sick person 
and did not return to my lodgings till near bedtime. On entering the 
door I was met and accosted by the hostess herself, almost out of 

reath, who informed me (in a fit of jealousy no doubt) that my 
frit as she called her, was locked up in the next room with the 
Irish schoolmaster; adding that in her opinion she was no better 
than she should be. I requested some explanation of this and was 
told that my informant, through a crevice, had peeped into their 
room where she beheld them very lovingly folded together in bed 
and by other palpable indications, was positive that they were 
furnishin i i ; ed horns. 
ough my hostess did not express herself precisely in the terms 
above mentioned, yet such, in fact, were their plain import. I stood 
aghast for some minutes, stupid with surprise and without uttering 
a syllable. My feelings it would be difficult to describe, I shall 
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therefore wave the attempt, and remark only that at last gaining ut- 
terance, my loud execrations so marred the sport of the loving 
couple that they abandoned their retirement in haste and sped to 
another apartment. I did not follow, but having now a recent 


instance of the infide ity of my mistress I was convinced beyond a 


curable failing to place henceforth 
no manner of confidence in her delusive professions or fair 
speeches, repenting egregiously that I had been so unwise as to 
leave my own family and stroll about like a wandering Jew without 
a jacket, for her sake. | felt also a tincture of regret on reflecting 
that my fond expectations, my delightful dreams of happiness in 
her blithe society should be thus blown and dissipated forever. 
Though effusions of tenderness would sometimes arise I knew it 
behooved me to check them; for, however indelicate my own 
conduct, I could ill brook a partner whose person was at any man's 
disposal whom chance or design might fling in her way. In a word, 
I was vexed at the arrant folly I had shown in bringing upon my 
back this new load of dishonor, this unnecessary distress, by listen- 
ing to the persuasions of a wanton, and longed for some casualty 
that should separate us, effectually, forever. But to forsake her in a 
strange land had been base and dishonorable; hence, my brain was 
puzzled in the choice of expedients; at last, however, I resolved to 
give up our settlement in the east, and to visit Coos or Canada. 


This decree was communicated to my paragon of fidelity, but 
was far from obtaining her cordial acquiescence. I told her my 
resolutions were invincible; that I could not think of an established 
residence in this section of the country, though nothing but her 
own conduct could have altered my first purpose. "I was certainly 
disinclined, continued I, to be convinced of your libidinous pro- 
pensity; but when I see "proof rife on proof, and still the last the 
strongest,” I can no longer resist the evidence of my senses." As if 
touched with my reproaches, she seemed mightily overcome, burst 
into a flood of tears, and assumed all those airs of pretended 
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£  contritionwhich one class of women can command at pleasure. 
“Though her efforts were assiduous to soothe me, my inquietude in- 
creased; I, therefore, hastened to defray my expenses at Belfast, 


and prosecuted our travels, till Canada received us into its rude yet 
friendly bosom. 


In this new world we visited many parts and places, too tedious 
for enumeration. Growing weary, however, of Canada, as was 
natural to my removing disposition, we made a sudden roving to 
Tamworth, in New Hampshire, subsisting very sprucely, the whole 
way, upon my professional earnings. 


From Tamworth we came to Meredith, thirty miles; here I was 
readily recognized and saluted by the appellation of Dr. Tufts. This 
urged my abrupt departure, and Hanover was the next place, 

y which, attracting our notice, invited a temporary sojournment. This 
* }is a neat, flourishing village, being the seat of Dartmouth univer- 
\ | sity, the only collegial institution in the state, and as highly 
reputable as any one on the continent. 


We took lodgings at the house of Mrs. Greene, purposing to 
abide there, for, at least, a week. Upon retrospect of our adven- 
tures, we here found that we had been absent from Lemington 
between four and five months; had seen divers parts of the country, 
and had traveled to the tune of one thousand miles-Bat should the 


frequent mention of such elab journeys dispose y to scruple> 
the veracity of ournal, | would obviate all objections by 
) observing, that I was well acquainted with the country, a ed, 
for many years, to much travel, and to great expedition in my 
routes; y, forinstance, I might be in Lee or Canterbury 
[a e . . 
perhaps, and by tomorrow, fifty or an hundred miles distant; this 


being considered, the seeming inconsistency of my account will, at 
once, vanish. 


But to pursue the thread of my relation, which is now, to the 
great joy of the reader, perhaps, drawing to a close; our station at 
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Mrs. Greene's proved so easy and agreeable, that we thought best 
to postpone removal, till the waste of strength and spirits expended 
in those late wearisome rambles, should, in some measure, be 
repaired. One hundred and twenty miles from Lemington, we had 
not the slightest idea of being discovered or overtaken, by any of 
our offended kinsmen, which rendered us quite easy on that head. 
But our imagined security was fallacious, for exceedingly early, 
one morning, while I and my sprightly companion were still in 
bed, several men, armed with clubs, forced open the doors, and 
rushed into our apartment; among whom, dismal to relate! I 
distinguished the hateful features of my girl's father. His abrupt 
appearance, in our present condition, was a doleful surprise, as 
must be supposed, and an unutterable astonishment and mortifica- 
tion to us both. I hastily caught my apparel, and attempted to dress, 
but in this was frustrated by the old Grecian himself, who spying 
his daughter in bed, under circumstances so monstrous, broke forth 
into a most vehement passion, swearing outrageously, he would 
instantly have my life. This I had reason to believe, for, without 
giving me a moment for defense, he struck my arm with his club, 
and seemed stubbornly bent on pushing his threats against my life, 
into instant execution. My arm was totally disabled by the blow; 
but the rest of the mob, fearing the consequences of his vengeful 
frenzy, interposed with effect, and thus prevented the effusion of 
blood. However, they officiously loaned a hand for securing both 
the young woman and myself, and having fitted themselves for the 
scene in contemplation by a cherishing glass, removed us both to a 
place of safe-keeping. 


Thus was I caught as a bird in a gin; but in order to account for 
the unexpected appearance, at this juncture, of the girl's father, it 
will be necessary to retrograde a little, for the sake of noticing that 
one of those people, who happened to see and know me as I passed 
through Meredith, had occasion to travel toward the east. This man 
commenced his journey, just as I left Meredith, and passing 
through Lemington, he there saw and acquainted the girl's parents 
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with my having been at Meredith, in company with a young 
woman, who, of course, must be their daughter. 


On this news the old man mounted his nag, in a mighty bluster, 
and coming to Meredith, obtained such correct information, that he 
easily traced our route to Hanover, where he succeeded in making 
us both prisoners in the manner above noticed. 


Our surly dictator first took us before a civil magistrate, which, 
in his plan, was a preparatory step to my being sent to jail; but the 
cautious justice disinclining to intermeddle with such odd kind of 
/ business, the old blunderbuss, my prosecutor, was baulked of his 

intention, and forced to abandon it. For the sake of revenge, 
however, he took possession of my valuable horse and baggage, 
then ordering his female truant to pack up her alls, they prepared, 


instantly, for home. ee eee 
Ee I lemme 
ee ee 
_he made out to place her on horseback, and in this manner,with 


Although I felt no subordinate degree of humiliation at being 
circumstanced thus, and bereft of my mistress, in so imperious and 
triumphant a manner, and by a man too, whose capacity and 
experience I held in the utmost contempt; yet, after all, the loss of 
my horse and other effects constituted, in my mind, the grosser 
mischief, and more material injury. In truth, the exceptionable 
conduct of my lost female, from nearly the beginning of our 
connection, had proved a pretty strong antidote against the danger 
of inordinate partiality towards her person; but, to be left destitute 
of all earthly subsistence, and one hundred and twenty miles from 
home, was a subject not of mental regret only, but real embar- 
rassment. To return to Lemington during the present hurricane, I 
deemed unadvisable; I therefore, made up my account to wander 
from house to house, and from place to place, in order, to pick up a 
casual subsistence by such paltry arts, as heretofore I had practiced 
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so successfully. Thus intending, I left Hanover, and took a circuit 
through the country, scarcely caring whither; yet was unable to flee 
from the upbraidings of conscience, or to console myself for the 
blunders I had so madly committed. Go where, or into what 
company I would, still did cutting reflections, on the bitterness of 
impending ills, lacerate my bosom and disturb its quiet. The 
image of an ill spent life, like the ghost of Banquo, haunted my_ 
imagination, incessantly, and tempted me to censure the maligni 


of destiny, when my employment had been far better in cultivatin 
a belief, that I had merited those disgraces, in reconciling myself to_ 
the endurance of them, and in arming my mind against the future 


commission of crimes, such as had caused the present calamities. 
a a ee a 
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Chapter Eight 


Advice To The Young 


The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has made 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
WALLER. 


OVING about till I thought the displeasure of my foes, 
and the rumor of my follies had a little subsided, I again 

ventured to show my head at Lemington, though much 

ashamed of my late scandalous elopement, and of the 
mode in which it had terminated. My chagrin was the more 
poignant, since I could not but know that my two sons, who were 
men of morals and account, and who possessed families of their 
own, would vastly disrelish my ill behavior, and withhold, 
perhaps, those necessary contributions, which, of a long time, I had 
been used to expect and receive at their hands. Thus inwardly 
teased, I approached with shame and distrust to that habitation, 
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which I had abandoned so preposterously; and there found, within 
its wails, my old wife, who was assiduously engaged in domestic 
concernments, after her usual industrious manner. She was not a 
little astonished at my sudden appearance, nor was I, in a less 
degree, abashed and confounded at her presence. To set up a 
justification, or even to extenuate my irregularities (during the 
present temper of my helpmate) seemed hardly to invite the 
experiment, I therefore attempted neither. Reproaches and 
revilings for conjugal infidelities issued in volleys, from her 
mellifluous notes, and became the order of the day, till the tempest 
of her passions was wrought up to the sublimest pitch of frenzy. It 
was manifest there could be no immediate calm; wherefore, it 

imported me to put on the whole armor of resignation it th 


field, entirely, to my enraged antagonist. 


Of the venerable dame, my spouse, it could only be said, "she 
was once young"; for with pretty large strides, she had now ad- 
vanced towards her grand climacteric, being my elder by a number 
of years. As one would have supposed, it was high time for the old 
lady to exhibit a small portion of indifference for the hymeneal 
banquet, and to the indulgence of others in its delicacies; far 
otherwise; her juvenile feelings were not so forgotten, but she 
could view the itinerary, my capers and those of my female adven- 
turer in the same odious point of vision, as though madam herself 
had been yet on the threshhold of twenty. Be this as it might, the 
multiplicity of curtain lectures, that were constantly chiming in my 
stunned ears, I had scarce thought pardonable in a newly wedded 
wanton of the age just mentioned. They reminded me of the old 
Welsh epigram, which, in a sense, may be appropos to our pur- 
pose; 


"Women, like men, will fade away, 
Their eyes grow dim, their teeth decay, 
But while they breathe the vital gale, 
'Tis strange their tongue should never fail." 
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How long ere those grating peals, had their vehemence been 
permanent as spiteful, must have put me to flight, is now problem- 
atical, since, before I was driven to that extremity, the torrent of 
her eloquence subsided, and left me to recover, by slow degrees, 
my ordinary standing in the family. In other words, after a deal of 
declamation, my considerate spouse, as in days of yore, repeatedly, 
so now, to prevent mischief, restored her contrite yokefellow to 
customary favors; of which, condescension and goodness, I hope 
to retain such lasting remembrance, as may in future deter me from 


1 
provocations of a like filthy nature. ua j 
Uw OA y 
Since that period I have carried my dish pretty uprightly; have 
been guilty of few orno, misdemeanors, but have persevered 
| regular habits and virtuous‘ resolutions, At times, 
owever, I still budge about, as a traveling physician, in the hope 


of acquiring, in an honest line, if possible, a few pennyworths of y 
bread, a meager, but needful pittance, to aid me to the goal of life's 

q painful pilgrimage. By cperevonng 10 advance the Benet ol my L! 
fellow creatures, and do all the good I can, I hope to make so . 


and evils, which I brought upon myself, my family and others, in 
the earlier stages of it... 


Should any of the rising generation, by a perusal of my story, 
learn to avoid those quicksands of vice, on which I have been so 
often wrecked, I shall feel myself amply compensated for the 


trouble I have taken in its compilation. "The wages of sin is death"; 
the: wagasiof a vicious dissealalisoltspaetiaseen ett Mau 
ment, if not inflicted by the ministers of the law, is still our certai 
doom, by the invisible hand of inexorable justice” My iniquities 
have been regularly visited with pain, poverty and stripes: the 
examples, therefore, are full oP ane aRIRIEE PETERS doubt, 
that our actions, to insure happiness, must be good; the contrary of 
which my own life most abundantly demonstrates. To hold up to 


e . . . . . [= eee 
view the monster sin, in his odious and abominabl ; 
and ever will, have-asimilar effect with, if not a more powerful 
\ . 
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one, than the picture of virtue arrayed in all her alluring and 
attractive charms. There is, therefore, a positive and negative 
example; each in its tendency having the same effect upon the 
lives and morals of society. That my history is of the negative kind 


I need not inform the curious reader; since, indeed, I hav t 
a virtue, by the practice of vice only, throughout a troublesome life. 
The lines of the greatest of poets will here illustrate my ideas. 
"Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen." 


Before concluding, I beg leave renewedly to acknowledge the 
numberless obligations I owe to diverse gentlemen and ladies, for 
their disinterested kindness to me, both while under condemnation 
of death, and while at the castle, as also in many other of my trials 
and exigencies, as well before as after those periods. That they may 
be rewarded for their beneficence, both in this world, and in that 
which is to come, will be an object of my earnest entreaties. In 


Tespect_to su injured me I heartily forgive them, as I 
hope the supreme arbiter of events and judge of all thi 
vouchsafé i -T wish not to harbor resentment, and am 


determined to carry rancor against no one, in my bosom to the 
grave. I hope too that others will overlook the injuries they have 


sustained in the loss of property, or otherwise, through my means; 
ing, carefully, to shun similar aggressi uture. Heaven 
= 

iii lis 
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The Autobiography of a Criminal is the narrative of 
Henry Tufts: horse thief, bigamist, burglar, adulterer, con 
man, scoundrel, counterfeiter, deserter and common criminal. 
He roamed the American colonies in the late 1700s, visiting 
several jails and escaping from most of them, before writing 
his autobiography. 


From the Foreword by Neal Keating 


"One doesn't generally think of the late eighteenth century 
in New England as an epoch that spawned a lot of criminal 
transgression. This is the time when the only criminal is King 
George III and his overtaxing government. The pious 
colonists, like their Puritan forbears, are mostly just and 
eminently reasonable. Or so the hegemonic theme goes. 


"Nothing could be further from reality. 


"Henry Tufts was a land pirate. There were many such 
land pirates throughout the thirteen colonies. Many were like 
Henry, more or less operating on their own. Others formed 
gangs. Yet both operated within a loose network of illicit 
exchange that stretched from Maine to Florida. 


“Compared with the legitimized network of exchange that 
encompassed Europe, Africa, the Caribbean and the colonies 
— and dealt in slavery and sugar (among other commodities) 
— the land pirate network was a small scale operation. Its 
historical importance is that it demystifies the origin of the 
U.S.A. The structure of the 
U.S.A. was forged in a 
milieu of theft, ciniatee SGN d= S0 tere ae 
coercion and piracy. This 90000 
book is an index of that | | | 


milieu." 
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